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§ OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 

g LILE. Hitt St., Mount Morris, Il. F 

’ I have checked the offers below which I'm accepting. 

o “At 25c per book I enclose $ .... for books numbered 

8 (1 am ordering at least two books and enclose 50c additional 
jfor the next four big twenty-five cent issues of Outdoor Life 

a (U. 8. subscriptions only.) 

' 
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VER ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND of 
the nine Recreation Library handbooks for 
sportsmen have now been sold, a large propor- 
tion of them sold by sporting goods dealers from 
a special display rack permitting their custom- 
ers to examine the books before purchasing. 
At 25 cents per copy, these pocket textbooks 
have no competition at anything like their 
price. Written by leading authorities under 
instructions to eliminate all nonessentials, 
the Recreation Library consists of the concise, 
practical information desired by sportsmen on 
each subject. Many of these handbooks aver- 
age close to 100 pages per volume, and all nine 
of them are well illustrated. 


“Your book is very convenience—it's quality 
interesting and instruc- ? 2 

tive. It is particularly Nine \ olumes what I find in this most 
interesting to me because 
it deals with ALL the 


varieties of fish common 1. Fishing Facts. “le 5 t ' 

to these parts.”"—D. H. By Sheridan R. Jones t just hits the spot 

W., Ohio. eC and regardless how smart 
2. Bait asting you may think your 

ay ee pee By Sheridan R. Jones colt, Gee are stunts in 

practical book for the > ba Casting thoughs of — ks a 

money I have read. uw Sheridan R. Jones Tene. : ee : 


This set of books will be 4. Out of print. 
worth ite weight in gold 
to either novice or 
expert.""—J. Z., Ill. 


“I wouldn't take $5.00 6. Wing Shooting, the price of the book 
for it if I couldn't get By Chas. Asking and your illustrations 
another one.”—C. M., 7. Big Game Hunt- are sure good.” —J. J. R., 


“I think just this much 8. Shooting F “It is the best book of 
- whee g Facts, $ 
A 1 RA Be Chas. Ashine at aon i onl tae 

cn 
of the series. Size 9. Fly-Rod for Bass. the experienced as well 


doesn't enter into con- By Cal, Johnaon as the beginner.” —F. 
sideration outside its E. M,, Ill. 


Packed Full of Information 

J |NDERLYING the unprecedented success 

of the Recreation Library are two main 
causes—the selection of the authors and the 
publishers’ policy of printing only the boiled- 
down practical facts of each subject. Sheridan 
lt. Jones and Cal Johnson are among the best- 
known and most respected experts on fresh-water 


and better books on camping than any other 
authority 
Manual” is the most up-to-date of his books. 
We have yet to hear any question of the leader- 
ship of Charles Askins and Col. Townsend 
Whelen in the field of arms and hunting. 


Your Sporting Goods Dealer 
has these books or can get them 
If unobtainable from him 


Use the Coupon Below 


at 
Pe es S22 eeeeSe Se Bee eee aaae“1g 





that counts and that's 


interesting little book 





5. Camper's Man- “It is just what I have 


been looking for. Any 


ual. 
By Horace Kephart one of the kinks is worth 


ing, Minn. 
By Townsend Whelen 











Horace Kephart has written more 


in that field and “The Camper’s 
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Each letter addressed to this department brings @ personal reply. 


samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. 








at th MORRISON 


rooms are always fresh 
and inviting 


World's Tallest Hotel 
46 Stories High 


Teaveter 
mfortable. hor 


son. Hotel. 
atmosphere 
e with visitors 
are yutsi Je with k Tr 
sting ice-water and 
3 lamp. Theatres 
ad st 
is @ spe 
Garage facilit for 


ars. A great hotel in a great city. 
LEONARD HICKS, 


Morrison Hotel 


Madison and Clark Sts., 


CHICAGO 
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Managing Director 




















Deer and Turkey in Virginia 

H. F. T., KY.:—The Dismal Swamp area is 
rood hunting country, especially around Lake 
Drifmmond, but the land is owned by lumber 
companies, and they do not allow hunting except 
by special permission which is difficult to secure 
Besides, the country is not developed from a hunt- 
ing standpoint, and is inaccessible. 

Deer and turkey in Virginia as in 
other states, are concentrated in a few counties. 
I am sorry to say that most of the best hunting 
country is leased or owned by private clubs. 

I can, however, recommend to you the..... 
in Chesterfield County, Va I believe there are 
more deer and turkey in this county than any 
other in the state. These people have for hunting 
6000 acres They accommodated last 
season 100 hunters. The total 
17 turkey and 800 quail. Their charge is $30 
er week. There additional 
cuides for turkey and hunting. 
furnish dogs for all hunting 


many 


purposes 


bag was 24 deer, 


charge for 


They 


is an 


quail 


I am enclosing the latest edition of Virginia 
vame laws. The Highway Department at Rich- 
mond will furnish you a map on application. 
This club is on Route 13 

I feel sure you would be pleased with this 
trip to Virginia, and if I can be of further service 

yuu, let me know I. R. Johnson. 

Bs. Buy Oe I know very little about the 
hunting conditions around Midlothian, Va., but 
lo know that both turkey and deer are found in 
that locality. I would say that the hunting in 
this region would not be of the best as it is 
located too close to the city of Richmond 

About the Dismal Swamp I can speak more 
authoritatively. It is not a good region for 
hunting turkey although there are a few around 
Gatesville, N. C., which is just across the Vir- 
ginia line. Deer and bear are rather plentiful. 
They are both hunted with hounds, the gunner 
taking a stand runways. I would 
suggest that you write to the... . ., as to 
whether or not they can let you have a shack 
to camp in as I am under the impression that 
they have such a shack and if so, they are the 
only people I know who could accommodate you 


along the 


n this respect; otherwise you would have to stay 
at a farmhouse or hotel in one of the nearby 
towns. 

I would suggest that if you want a combina- 
tion deer and turkey hunt you go either 
to Lawrenceville, Va., or Emporia, Va., where 
both deer and turkey are rather plentiful. I 
do not believe that you would succeed in finding a 
shack or camp at either of these places, however. 
You would find fair accommodations at a hotel 
or boarding house in either town and through 
your hotel keeper could get in touch with guides 
to take you out. 

It is always difficult to advise one in regard 
to the advisability and 
hunting trip. I personally have hunted at both 
the towns mentioned in the paragraph 
and I have also hunted Dismal Swamp and 
always enjoyed it, although I would hesitate 
to give unqualified recommendation to a person 
strange to this community. I assume from your 
letter that it is your desire to go into the woods 
where you can have a shack or establish a camp 
and with a guide still-hunt for deer and turkeys. 
Such a method of hunting in this region is 
almost out of the question and would be doomed 
to failure. To begin with, the country is prac- 
tically all farm land fairly well settled and the 
wooded areas are entirely too thick with under- 
growth for you to attempt such method of hunting 
with any success. Deer hunting is ordinarily 
done by parties of six or more hunters with 
hounds to start and trail. Turkeys also are 
hunted with bird dogs which flush the flocks 


probable success of a 


above 


The following printed letters are 


Be specific in all inquiries. 


and perhaps give an opportunity to the hunter to 
obtain a shot if they fly in his direction; then, 


) vicinity 


by calling the following morning in the 


tl place where the flock is flushed D. V. 


Up-to-the-Minute Information on 
Hunting in Mexico 
EDITOR, WHERE TO GO DEPT For the 


information of the hundreds of sportsmen that 


Accurate, 


write me annually, I should like you to run the 
following announcement, relative to hunting ir 
Old Mexico, in Outpoor Lire as early 
sible 

The border states of Old Mexi 
closed to alien deer and big game hunt : 
lifted ir 


past two years. The ban was officially 
e just returned 


Mexico December 1. Since I h 
from a short trip to the border, th 
rmation obtained directly from Mexico’ 


and other government officials is posi 


following 


game 


from October lt 
this open season applying to 
states altogether Now, 


open season 
“border” 
open season the first 
on to January 31, the ing da 
vefore, and I found deer and 1ail more 
i Mexico’s border 1 now tha 
they have been in many 
always plenty of them! 
The alien or non-resident 


} 
lentiful in 


years—and the were 


ise only—good for the entire hunting season, 
costs $50. Although a license good r a period 
of ten days costs only $5.50. This is most reason 
ibl and even the sorriest f marksmen can 
surely kill his deer within the time 
days, say I! 

These licenses, I have been advi — i 
sued to sportsmen with the strict understanding 
that the said sportsman will comply with regu 
lations 


regarding closed season against 


} 


inimals, which include bear and 


game 


intelope, 
yeaver 
In addition to hunting license, one must have 
in auto bond costing from $5 to $ ). The 
Mexican mayors of the various respective borde: 
ire doing their best to abolish this auto 
yon knowledge, the mayors of Villa 
Acuna, Juarez, Piedras Negras, Nuevo Laredo and 
Reynosa have written to the federal government 
in Mexico City, requesting free bond on all cars 


To my 


The regular tourist identification card—it is ne 
essary that all hunters have this card—now costs 
$1 You may now actually carry your own gun 
across with fifty rounds of ammunition A per 
mit is issued to this effect which costs you the 
nominal sum of $5. 

I sincerely trust that our American sportsmen 
will do the right thing toward Mexico's game! 
These border states were officially closed by the 
Mexican Government in 1930. Ranchmen in 
Mexico, at the time, offered the “‘glad hand” to 
the American sportsman—giving him free rein! 
There is not one rancher out of twenty-five that 
charged for his hunting grounds. Result: there 
followed a wholesale slaughter of ali Mexico's 
game animals. Everything that they saw, and in 
any amount they wanted, most of these hunters 
killed. Therefore, Mexico’s ranchmen filed pro 
tests against this wholesale slaughter of their 
wild animals; and the Mexican government came 
to their aid. 

I shall be glad to give any other information 
relative to the game and fish of Old Mexico as 
to the game and fish laws of respective States, the 
best places to go, etc. 

I must not forget to add that there is no charge 
for a permit to bring game killed in the Republic 
of Mexico to your home in Texas or the United 
States. However, during the closed season in 
the state of Texas, it is necessary to secure a per- 








mit to bring game from the Republic of Mexico. 
Such a permit is obtained free from Mr. Will 
J. Tucker, Executive Secretary, Game, Fish and 
Oyster Commission, Austin, Texas. Information 
is desired as to date you will enter the Republic 
of Mexico, the approximate date of return, and 
the port of entry from which you will enter and 
return.—John Jay Arthur, Jr. 


Indian River Country, Fla. 

G. A. L., KY.:—I have just returned to my 
office after consulting two ardent and persistent 
bass fishermen. Prior to the last few weeks it 
has been rather difficult to reach the lakes (Poin- 
Florence and Winder) which are the head 
waters of the St. John’s and about 3% miles 
back from our city. I now learn a new road has 
been put in so that it is no trouble with a car 
to reach the lakes. Unless you have a portable 
boat you would need a guide, easily arranged for 


sette, 


at around $5 per day. An assortment of plugs 
is used, all of which are available here at the 
large sporting goods stores Perhaps some that 
you already have are sufficient. The big-mouth 


black bass run into size in these waters, running 


from 1% to 10 pounds, sometimes larger in the 
summer months. 

We are in the midst of all kinds of fishing 
here, both the fresh-water, brackish-water fishing 
in the Indian and Banana rivers, and deep sea 
fishing in the Canaveral Harbor grounds. All 
of this fishing is available with a car within a 


Indian River Bridge and shore 


very few minutes. 
Night fishing in the 


fishing is right in the city. 
rivers is sport. 
Incidentally I am an old Northern and Western 
fisherman and while I am right in the midst of all 
kinds of fishing and see fish on the streets every 
day I really do little fishing except out at sea, 
offshore and within the Gulf Stream. Sea bass 
as high as 700 pounds are caught in these waters, 


great 


together with macks and blues. 

When you are here you are in the heart of 
the celebrated Indian River country, all very 
beautiful and enchanting. You know one will 


not fish all of the time and resting up between 
times is delightful here. 
Elks, Rotary, Kiwanis, 
all the contact can 
ind then one is only two te 
the state. 
prices are 
November is preferred. 


Legion, etc., give one 
wish for leisure time, 
four hours from most 
Hotels and _ boarding- 
and the time from 
Franklin M. 


one 
any place in 
house 
now 

Sawyer. 


reasonable 


on to 


Hunting in Northern New Mexico 

} 8 M. H., KANS.: To begin with, I 
referred your request for deer hunting informa 
tion to the New Mexico State Game Depart 
ment, since the present administration makes a 
point of giving up-to-the-minute hunt 
ing information to parties. You will 
hear from them, I’m 
Your nearest hunting would be in the 
and breaks of the Canadian River country 
near Roy, Abbott or Mills You can drive t 
deer country there. Probably no turkey, how 
ever, and certainly no trout. Hunting is not 
in timbered mountains, but in cliffy, shelf coun 
cutting through plateaus. Long 
The largest buck killed ir 
was killed there. If you 
where to fron 


have 


accurate, 
interested 
sure. 

can 


yons 


try of canyons 
shots are frequent. 
the state last year 
want guide service 
local sources, write 

Next nearest for 
turkeys with trout 
both and lake, by driving, would be 
and southwest from Raton. Get local directions 
at Raton. You can drive to this hunting. The 
country is mountains, canyons and mesas. Many 


or advice go 
with some chance at 


within 


deer 
and fishing reach, 
stream west 


good bucks are killed each year near Therma in 
this section. 

Next would be mountains west and northwest 
of Las Vegas. You can drive to deer and tur 
key hunting from Vegas to Mora, Gascon, 
Maestas Canyon above Rociada, with some smal! 


It is fairly heavy timbered coun- 
try to hunt with high mountains. You can also 
same type southwest from Las Vegas 
Hill country, area limited on account 


stream trout. 


drive to 
to Mineral 


of game refuge. Both these are within 20 to 35 
or 40 miles from Las Vegas. Also southeast 
from Las Vegas to Canyon Largo for deer, no 


turkeys or not many, and no trout, about 25 to 
40 miles. Same style hunting as around Roy. 
There are lots of big bucks, but it is thick coun- 
try and too far off a road to hike in the higher 
mountains Beulah is about 27 miles 
from Las Vegas. Packing in would be almost 
essential, on account of refuge near roads. 
Deer and turkey, also some trout are found up 
Gallinas Canyon 25 to 30 miles from Las Vegas. 


near here. 


Outpoor LIFE E | FEBRUARY, 1933 
You 


can camp or rent cabins at game refuge 


boundary there and if you are willing to hike, 
you can reach up into high country too. This 
is a favorite place for local Las Vegas hunters 


If interested in a camp cabin there, write ..... 
I do not think there are many deer in Taos 
country any more. There are a few turkeys. I 
am not personally familiar with hunting around 
Tierra Amarilla, but know that both bucks 
turkeys are brought in from that general vicinity 


and 


The surest shot for deer is into the Beaverhead 
Country, west of Magdalena, N. M. There is 

motor road, but hunting is about 90 miles from 
railroad beyond Magdalena. Gas high. Not so 
many large deer but nearly every hunter gets 
one. Lots of hunters. There are deer in other 
sections, too, but these are probably best. My 
advice would be Raton or Roy sections If you 
have no luck there, it’s easy to jump in your 
car and take out for one of the others. There 
are plenty of deer in areas suggested out from 
Las Vegas, but they are mostly pretty heavily 
timbered, thicketed, hard hunting country S$ 
Omar Barker. 





Please Be Definite 
O' R Where-To-Go Department is operated 
through the assistance of many hundred 
public-spirited sportsmen, each familiar with a 
certain section of the country. These experts 


personally reply to letters from our readers 
with regard to the districts in which they 
specialize. Consequently, in order to deter- 


mine the staff member to whom your inquiry 
should be forwarded, it is essential that it be 
definite as to territory, preferably dealing with 
not more than a single state or, better, with 
one locality or county. 

It is not the purpose of this department t 
recommend the “best” general section of the 
country for any sport. Two men who have 
hunted or fished several localities seldom agree 
is to which is the better. We believe we ren 
service not elsewhere obtainable when 

complete and absolutely unprejudiced 
on any district about which 
ask us. The thoroughness 
value of the service we can give you is in di 
rect proportion to the definiteness of your 
question. Please make your inquiry as specific 
s possible and give us plenty of time i: 
which to secure the desired data. 


der a 
give 
information 


we 
our 
and 


readers may 











A Personal Reply 
Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 


2 2 


fol aa 
| Free Service 
| Certificate 


HIS CERTIFIES that I 
am a reader of OUTDOOR 
| Lire and therefore entitled 
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s 
el Sa 


4 
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to Where-to-Go information 
without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). 


4, 
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CHARLES H. BAXTER 
Hunter and Guide 


22 Years as Hunter and Guide in 
Alaska and Yukon Territory 


Best bunch of pack and saddle horses in the north. 
Camp equipment that makes you as comfortable as 
if you were at home, with best of camp cooking. I 
take my parties to where they are sure of getting 
a full bag of trophies of 

MOUNTAIN SHEEP, GOAT, MOOSE, CARIBOU 

AND GRIZZLY AND BLACK BEAR 

Fine bird shooting and good fishing—and most won- 
erful scenery in the world. Glacier, high moun- 
tains and vegetation. Spring bear hunting a specialty. 
Will be glad to hear from parties that wish to make 
either fall or spring bear hunts. 


Charles H. Baxter, Whitehorse, Y. T., Canada 











Indian Sign Language 
By William Tomkins 


Cloth $2. Paper $1. Postpaid. 

96 pages, completely illustrated. The only publica- 
tion in print today continuing the exclusive Indian 
sign language, by a writer who lived ten years with 
the Sioux Indians, at which time he learned Sioux 
and sign language, and has since devoted many years 
to study and research along the same lines. Every 
basic word sign and every pictograph and ideograph 
is fully described in the 800 illustrations contained 
in this unique, interesting and worth-while book. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Mount Morris, tI. 











Shots Positively Guaranteed! 


Hunt the Big Brown Bear on 
Kodiak Island THIS SPRING 
The Pioneer Hunting Organization 
of Alaska—8th Year 


ALASKA GUIDES, INC. 

















Box L Anchorage, Alaska 
TAXIDERMY wok 
Have your Raw Pelts and Trophies converted Into 
neck-pieces, fur coats, rugs, ete. Send your 
TROPHIES to Jonas if you want them mounted 
with a skill and craftsmanship that have won 
world-wide fame for faithful reproductions of 
nature Costs are lowest in history Write today 

for FREE Art Catalog and Field Guide. 
os. 
1024 Broadway Master Taxidermists Denver, Colo. 








WE HAVE... 


Papier Mache Manikins 


that fit all sizes of deer heads you 
want to mount. Right turn, left 
turn, straights and regulars. Send 
for our chart catalogue today. 


Papier Mache Specialties Co. 


Reading, Michigan 








5 baad 7 
i ideal Vacation in Mexico ¢ 
‘ Where wild boar, deer, black bear, mountain lion, and other }> 
% Mexican game animals are plentiful. The wild turkey and duck . 
% shooting furnish great sport. Also good fishing if desired. ‘ 
4 thing different every day. Can easily accommodate o 
€ party of te Good saddle horses and competent guides furnished 7 
and fishing trips into the Sierra Madre mountains «1 > 
q rt distance from the Hacienda, For information and rates q 
é “ e or wire 
. 
JOSE MARTINEZ GOMEZ, Tamaulipas, Mexico 4 
a ee a ee ee ee ee ee 











Camp Sites 





CONSERVATION ACRES” adjoin the New York 
State Pharsalia Forest and Game Refuge.’’ High up. 
Good hunting, fishing and trapping. All Winter sports. 
4 Summer or all-year-around Camp or Hunting Lodge 
for only $50.00 including planting of 500 Spruce for 
future profitable stand of timber. Also “HALF-ACRE 
CAMPSITES” for $20.00. Free stone for building. 
Dollar down and dollar a month. High Rock Farm, 
South Otselic, Chenango County, New York. 





Big Game Hunting in Alaska 
Spring—Kodiak Brown Bear. Fall—Moose, Cari- 
bou, Sheep, Grizzly & Black Bear. Trophies 
guaranteed. Rates reasonable. Address, CARL 
ANDERSON, Anchorage, Alaska, P. O. Box 325. 


A Spring Hunt in Alaska 





for big brown bear makes a long remembered outing. 
Season open to June 20th. Get one of these prized 
trophies this year. Start planning now; write to: 
Cc. R. Snow, Registered Guide, Box 858, Ketchikan, 
Alaska. 





Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 


Need the Common Man be Deprived of This? 


Note the suggestion in the editorial on the opposite page for a sensible 
solution of a vexed question in a way that will rp insure to rich and poor 


alike the pleasures of wildfowl shooting. 
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Shall It Be Baiting or Feeding? 


(Editorial) 


editorial ““A Primer on Baiting’ we sent 2,000 ques 

tionnaires to readers in all partsofthe country, distrib 
uted according to population, asking this plain ques- 
tion: “Are you in favor of OUTDOOR LIFE’S campaign to 
stop the baiting (or feeding) of ducks in the proximity 
of duck shooting stands?” 

Che final tabulation of the hundreds of replies received 
shows 97 per cent answering “Yes and only 3 per cent 
*"No. [his indicates a remarkably clear trend against 
baiting among the average sportsmen 

No representative group of shooters has yet come to 
the defense of baiting. Not a single nationally recognized 
conservationist publicly backs it up. The reason is ob- 
vious: It is doomed—it is essentially unfair. 

[The demand of the common shooters of the country 
that this unsportsmanlike practice be regulated before 
the next shooting season has been echoed in no uncer- 
tain tones in resolutions adopted by some of the most 
powerful national conservation organization such as 
the National Association of Audubon Societic the In- 
ternational Association of Game, Fish and Conservation 
Commissioners, the Permanent Wild Life Protection 
Fund, etc And now comes the voice of the 19th annual 
American Game Conference, the most representative 
meeting of prominent game officials and sportsmen held 
in this country, which on November 30 passed unani- 
mously the following resolution: 


P caitorial ING the publication last September of our 


WHEREAS, there has developed a widespread belief 
among the sportsmen of the country that the baiting or 
feeding of ducks within the proximity of shooting stands 
is harmful to the true aims of conservation; 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that the federal 
government shall determine the most practical methods 
by which this practice can be regulated to the best public 
interest, and to safeguard our wildfowl supply, and make 
recommendations at the next Advisory Board meeting to 
carry these conclusions into effect. 


HE principle that baiting of ducks is not in the inter- 

ests of good conservation, and gives club owners an 
unfair advantage over unattached shooters seems to be 
fairly established. Most sportsmen see that clearly 
enough. But this dual problem now aris« a problem 
about which we have been in constant touch with con- 
servationists in all parts of the country in order to find 
a solution—namely: (1) In practice how are you to dis- 
tinguish between feeding and baiting? (2) How are you 
going to enforce such a distinction? 

To start with we may as well speak plainly and say 
that what is at present called “feeding” is almost with- 
out exception baiting, since its immediate purpose is to 
keep ducks in the vicinity of the shooting clubs. Where 
feeding is done merely to entice birds during the shoot- 
ing season, that is baiting and all experienced sportsmen 
know it is. 

Supposing we follow the line of least resistance and 
induce the Biological Survey to prohibit baiting within 
say, a quarter of a mile of shooting stands 
That would be easy, but two factors would 
tend to make such a regulation ineffective 
In the first place, much baiting is done even 
now at considerable distances from shoot- 
ing stands without impairing the purpose 
of the practice. I have myself shot from 
blinds on the Illinois River where there was 
no baiting done near the blind; instead, 
shelled corn was distributed regularly near 


a ‘tame’ flock of ducks 100 to 200 yards away, and we 
simply relied on our decoys to draw directly down to 
us a certain number of the birds so attracted. Baiting, 
to serve its purpose, doesn't have to be done within 
proximity of shooting stands at all 

In the second place, the regulation could easily be 
evaded simply by overfeeding decoys. Who can say how 
much grain a man has a right to scatter around for his 
“tame duck Chis is a difficult enforcement angle. 
It could probably be solved only by prohibiting clubs 
from scattering any kind of shelled or husked grain. 

HIS leads us to the crux of the question—what sha!! 

a federal regulation prohibit and what shall it not, 
in order out the worst aspects of the abuse yet 
not interfere unduly with sportsmen who have large in- 
vestments in clubs, and at the same time not create an 
impossible enforcement situation? 

Our answer, a suggestion which we offer for what is it 
worth to the thinking sportsmen and conservationists of 
the country, is that the : of natural foods (such as 
wild rice and celery, water grasses, etc.) should not only 
be allowed to continue but should be encouraged—but 
that the of any kind of loose grain or shocked 
corn off the premises of the caretaker or farmer should be 
prohibited. Here is the distinction we would like to 
make hough it is true that duck food grown on the 
grounds and allowed to remain in its natural state will 
entice birds to the grounds during the season, such food 
will also go to the birds both before and after the shoot- 
ing season and will therefore indirectly serve a conserva- 
tion purpose. Some clubs already plant such food, and 
we do not see how they can be censured for so doing, nor 
interfered with under any reasonable interpretation of 
either state or federal law [f such a distinction should 
be made by federal regulations—and incidentally such a 
distinction is enforceabl many clubs which now bait 
during the season and forget the ducks immediately after 
closing day, would become planters instead of baiters, 
and the cause of practical conservation would be 
served 
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The clubs will always have their shooting, and no one 
begr udges it to them as long as their methods are sports- 
manlike. As for the prohibition of baiting as now prac- 
ticed ‘“‘ruining the clubs—a wail sometimes sounded off 
by such little lobbying cliques as the Fish and Game Dc- 
velopment Association of California—when visiting one 
of the greatest private clubs in the Middle West this fall 
] asked the caretaker, a man of many years’ experience 
on the Illinois River, that very question. “Oh, no,” he 
replied, “whether we threw out the corn or we didn't, it 
wouldn't make much difference as far as our sport goes. 
There's lots of feed for the ducks without the shelled 
corn we give ‘em; there's lots of water, and we give ‘ema 
lot of rest. No, they'd stay just the same.” 

These are some of the practical aspects of the situation. 
We have tried to offer one concrete suggestion for the 
sportsman to think over 

But whether or not that suggestion is 
sounder than some other as far as the en- 
forcement of an anti-baiting regulation is 
concerned, the principle that baiting as at 

: present practiced must go is in no wise af- 
fected. No difference of opinion as to how 
best to put that principle into effect can 
change the fact that baiting has proved to 
be a nefarious practice and the sportsmen 
of the country demand that it be regulated. 
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he Battle of the Little 


with supplies to Terry’s camp. 

On the deck of the Far Iles: 
Terry discussed with his sub 
ordinate commanders, Gibbon 


loping pony express riders . : M 
throughout the West, brought William Waller Edwards and Custer, his plan of cam- 
a stream of prospectors and ace paign. a 
adventurers pouring into this Lieutenant Colonel of Cavalry, U.S. A. Maj. Marcus A. Reno had 


comparatively unknown region. 
It was a land of mystery and the last stamping ground 
of the Sioux, made sacred to them by their most ancient 
traditions. It had been rendered inviolable to them 
forever as a future hunting ground by the Indian treaty 
made by General Sherman with Red Cloud and the other 
representatives of the mighty Sioux confederacy at Old Fort 
Laramie in 1867. The treaty had been made in good faith, 
but the government now found itself utterly powerless to 
enforce the terms of this agreement. The 
impetuous rush of its gold-seeking citizens 
made them blind to any sense of justice and 
oblivious to every motive except the one mad 
mission of getting rich over night. 

Somewhere in the valley of the Rosebud Riv- 
er, east of the Black Hills, sat the Hunk- _ 
Sioux medicine man, Sitting Buffalo Bull, bet- 
ter known as Sitting Bull, invoking the Great 
Spirit to stem the tide of white invasion. To 
him had flocked numerous representatives ot 
the various tribes of the powertul Sioux con- 
federacy who had “jumped” their reservations 
to rally to his standards—Hunkpapa, Brules, 
Ogallalas, Minneconjou, Sans Arc, Yankton- 
nais, Santees, Blackfeet, besides many allied 
tribes such as the Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 
Che Indians realized that their last fortress 
was about to be taken away from them and were 
ready to sell their lives dearly in its defense. 

At the mouth of the Rosebud (where it 
joins the Yellowstone) there was also being 
mobilized at the same time another group, 
more homogeneous in character and, though 
smaller in numbers, with better organization 
and discipline. 


B' CE-UNIFORMED men were going up 

and down long picket lines where were 
many horses and mules. Quantities of sup- 
plies were being unloaded from a steamboat. 
Canvas tents of the “Sibley” variety (pat- 
terned after the Indian tepee) glistened in the 
bright, clear sunlight of the early summer. It 
was the base camp of Brig. Gen. Alfred H. 
Terry, commander of the “eastern column,’ 
which was one of three military expeditions 
sent out by Gen, “Phil” Sheridan (command- 
ing the “Western department”) who had di- 
rect orders from Washington to lose no time 
in rounding up the hostiles. 

Terry’s force consisted of about 450 men 
composed of parts of the Second Cavalry, 
the Seventh Infantry and some gatling guns under Col. 
John Gibbon, who had marched from Fort Ellis, and the 
entire Seventh Cavalry (600 men) under Lieut. Col. George 
\. Custer (the colonel of the regiment being absent on 


Custer, the 


From a ss 


detached service) with about 400 additional infantry who 
had come from Fort Abraham Lincoln, situated near what 
is now Bismarck, N. D. 

The Far Ilest, one of the stern-wheeled steamboats which 
in those fur-trading days plied up and down the navigable 
streams of the West, had moved up the Yellowstone 





**boy general,” 
as the cavalry of the Army 
of the Potomac called him. 


scouted the Powder and 
Tongue River valleys and discovered a fresh Indian trail 
leading up the Rosebud in the direction of the Little Bi; 
Horn. According to the plan outlined by Terry, Custer 
was to move up the Rosebud until he met this Indian trail. 
Instead of following the trail to the Little Big Horn, whither 
it was believed to lead, he was to send scouts over it while, 
with his main force, he was to keep farther to the south to 
prevent the Indians from making their escape between his 
line of march and the Big Horn Mountains. 
It was the calm, still evening of the 21st oi 
June. Custer was to start the next day.. Ter 
ry and Gibbon, with the mixed command, cav 
alry and infantry, were to follow immediately 
by a shorter route at a slower pace. They were 
all to unite at the mouth of the Little Big 
Horn. The camp was abustle with preparation 
Upen a crude map of the wild, unsettled re 
gion they were to traverse, the only one avail 
able at General Terry’s headquarters, the 
officers traced the routes of the two columns. 
Custer said he would travel thirty miles a day. 
With his longer route and this rate of march, 
Terry estimated the infantry would require 
until June 26 to meet Custer at the selected 
rendezvous where their converging colum: 
were to unite in the campaign to stamp out 
any Indian opposition. That was the date set 
for their meeting. 


HE information at Terry’s disposal led 
him to believe that he might encounter at 
the maximum about 800 hostile warriors. Ii 
the Indian agents knew of the absence of a 
larger number from their reservations they did 
not, for reasons of their own, make it known. 
On the deck of the Far Il’cst the three 
commanders sat far into the night and dis 
cussed the situation. Did Custer want the 
troops of the Second Cavalry to aa to those 
of his own regiment? No. He thought the 
Seventh Cavalry sufficient to meet any emer- 
gency. Did he wish the gatling guns? N« 
They might embarrass his movements. 
,20 promptly at 12 o’clock noon on June 
2, 1876, the Seventh regiment of United States 
pote 5 Custer commanding, took leave of 
Terry and with gay spirits, marched into the 
unknown. And now as the bands are playing 
old Photo by at their de parture, a word about their leader ! 
Brady Custer’s previous record had been one of 
boldness and audacity. During the Civil War 
his rise as a brilliant: young cavalry officer was meteoric. 
The youngest man ever to win a major general’s stars, his 
independence in those days had rarely been fettered and he 
had achieved the reputation of always doing the unusual. 
Since the war he had had as extensive an experience fight- 
ing Indians as any army officer in the West—more even 
than Terry—and that eleven years’ experience (from 1865 
to 1876) had given him a supreme contempt for the red 
man’s prowess. That the Indians, when found, would at- 
tempt to escape and that it was simply a business of rounding 
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them up as if they were a herd of buffalo, undoubtedly was 
a strong presumption in Custer’s mind. 

As the Seventh Cavalry marched up the right bank of 
the Rosebud some forty Arikara (Ree) and Crow scouts, 
hereditary enemies of the hostile Sioux, preceded them. The 
hostiles’ trail was soon picked up and although the signs 
were old in each stream bed they crossed they found traces 
of a former Indian camp. The ground was strewn with 
bones and cuttings from buffalo hides. Almost every blade 
of grass had been close cropped by Indian ponies. And the 
whole valley was scratched by dragging lodge poles. 

After dark on June 25 the Crow scouts returned to report 
evidence that the hostiles 
had crossed the divide 
into the valley of the Lit 
tle Big Horn. Trumpet 
calls were discontinued 
and Custer, now having 
the officers of his twelve 
troops report directly to 
him (battalion organiza 
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of the pack mules had lost along the trail a box of hardtack 
and a bag of flour. So important was every article of ration 
that a small patrol was sent back to pick up the missing 
articles. Some miles in the rear this patrol came upon a 
painted and befeathered Sioux warrior sitting on the box 
of hardtack and another intently examining contents of the 
bag. As the troopers approached the warriors leaped on 
their ponies and fled over the divide. “Indian sign” also 
was detected at the head of a brushy ravine near which the 
command's last night trail passed. 
Further attempts at secrecy were recognized as superflu- 
ous. Time alone counted. The Seventh Cavalry now boldly 
crossed the divide and, at 
a stiff trot with guidons 


? a, flying, entered the valley 
mAtAttl Mer i ee of a small stream which 


flowed in the direction of 
Little Big Horn. 
About noon another halt 
was called. The travel 
had been almost continu- 


ion being disregarded ) Pa —, -- R ay ous during the preceding 
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tation by surprise at 
tacks in which he first 
paralyzed, and then 
crushed, resistance. He 
planned that the curtain 
of night should conceal 
his movements until he 
could locate the Indian 
village, which he would 
attack at daylight just as 
he had when he ended his 
last successful Indian 
campaign at the Battle of 


the Washita. 
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(or troops, as we would 


say now) A, G and M, 


he assigned to Major 
Reno, the only other 
field officer besides him- 


self present for duty. 
The second battalion, 
companies K, H and D, 
he gave the senior officer, 
Capt. Frederick W. Ben- 
teen. Five companies, 
C, E, F, I and L, he kept 
for himself. 

Reno and Benteen, like 
Custer, had received their 
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the Crow scouts. These 
keen, natural trailers had 
directed their course un 
erringly to a high rocky 
butte or hill known as 
Crow’s Nest, on the very 
top of the divide from 
vhich, as the first rays of the sun heralded the dawn of an- 
other day, they saw, rolled, panoramalike, before them the 
Little Big Horn valley. Through the clear Montana atmos- 
phere the sharp, experienced eyes of the scouts detected, at 
i distance of fifteen miles down the valley, the smoke of in- 
numerable tepees and, nearby, immense herds of grazing 
ponies. “Mitch” Boyer, the half-breed chief of scouts, dis- 
patched one of his men to inform Custer that the village of 
Sitting Bull had been sighted. 

Halting his regiment, Custer hastened to the Crow’s Nest 
to confirm the report. Returning, he called another officers’ 
meeting and relayed the scout’s report, adding doubtingly 
that he had not been able to see the vill: ige through his 
field glasses. 

The usual inspection revealed that during the night one 
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Facsimile of a letter written hastily in pencil by Lieut left of the 
Charles F. Roe during the forenoon of June 28, 1876, two 
days after the battle 


was assigned. 

Custer next ordered 
Benteen to proceed to the 
regimental 
route, scout the bluffs and 
pitch into anything he 
might find. The country 
in that direction was so broken that Benteen and his men 
The rest of the regiment pro- 
Custer on the right bank 


soon were lost from view. 
ceeded on its way down stream, 
and Reno on the left. 


T AN equal, steady trot the troops advanced for about 
nine miles when, shortly befort two o’clock, Fred Girard, 
the civilian interpreter, who was slightly in advance, drew 
his horse up sharply on a knoll near a lone tepee. Turning 
in his saddle he waved his hat at forty Sioux war bonnets 
retreating down the river, shouting triumphantly: 
“Here are your Indians, running like devils.” 
Instantly Custer ordered the Crow scouts in pursuit but 
they refused to go and even the Colonel’s firm, humiliating 
demand that they either obey at once or give up their ponies 
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and rifles failed to make them budge. From where the 
regiment had halted a cloud of dust was noted for the first 
time in the near distance. Reno had just come up. Turn- 
ing to his adjutant, Custer, in the quick, decisive way char- 
acteristic of him, gave an order for Reno, which the adjutant 
delivered verbally. “General Custer directs that you take 
as fast a gait as you deem prudent and charge afterwards, 
and you will be supported by the whole outfit.” 

Reno at once took a fast trot down the river. Custer 
moved off to the right, riding at the head of his battalion, 
his long, yellow, curly hair matching his buckskin coat, his 
brilliant scarlet neckerchief floating in the breeze. He was 
riding the same thoroughbred mare he had ridden at the 
regimental parade on the day previous to their departure 
from Terry’s camp. 

The two battalions soon disappeared from each other’s 
view. Reno’s rapid trot brought him within ten or fifteen 
minutes to the Little Big Horn, now a stream of consider- 
able width and depth. A convenient fording place being 
found, he crossed without delay. Cooke, the adjutant, hav- 
ing delivered Custer’s last order, rode with Reno to the 
river bank and then turned back. All the Indian scouts 
except five went with Reno. 


AS THE scouts reached the stream they excitedly pointed 
4% out to Reno that the Sioux were coming up the valley to 
meet him. Girard, the interpreter who was with Reno, now 
changed his opinion about the Indians’ tactics and, knowing 
that Custer believed the enemy was in flight, galloped back 
over the trail, overtook the adjutant and excitedly announced 
that the Sioux were not running as he had supposed, but 
were advancing in heavy force to attack. 

Soon after Reno crossed the stream and halted in a little 
fringe of woods to reform his battalion he sent an orderly 
to Custer (reiterating the words of Girard) that he had met 
the Indians in force. 


For about two and a half miles, with the “Ree” scouts 
on his left, A and M companies in skirmish line and G com- 
pany in reserve, Reno’s battalion drove the Indians down 
the valley before them with apparent ease. Those myste- 
rious, shifting clouds of dust, first observed from the lone 
tepee and made by the hoofs of countless ponies, ever un- 
rolled before them like a smoke screen as they advanced 
nearer and nearer the Indian village. 

As Major Reno’s battalion neared its goal—the Indian 
village—it took the gallop. When the Indian resistance stiff- 
ened, the blue line thickened by the addition of its reserves 


S THE dust liftéd it was observed that each of the hun- 

dreds of mounted warriors had a shining repeating rifle 

A fusillade of shots rang out from the left and the front as 

these nimble, native horsemen of the plains leaned over the 

sides of their rapidly moving ponies and fired from beneath 
their necks. 

The “Ree” and Crow scouts scattered and vanished. 

Several hundred yards away’ on Reno’s left was a I: 
ravine from which the Indians swarmed like hornets 
a nest. 

Not used to such a long dash many of Reno’s horses be 
came unruly and several, with their unfortunate riders, 
dashed headlong into the enemy’s lines. The strength of the 
Sioux increased with amazing rapidity. Reno found him 
self forced to the defensive. 

A point of woods nearby furnished shelter for his horse 
and he took possession, dismounted his men and continued 
the fight on foot. The thin blue line of cavalrymen stretche: 
less than half way across the valley, 300 yards from the 
Indian village. 

Bands of screeching, shooting savages were massing on 
the Major’s left and rear. His unprotected flank was dou 
bling back on itself. The two miles between the met 
the ford they had so confidently crossed was filled wi 

Indians, whose next tactics, Reno knew, would 
be to stampede the horses. ‘Two distress mes 











sages had already been sent to Custer. No re 
sponse had come back. When a half-breed scout 
was directed to bear another he waved his hand 
at the howling mass of humanity behind the: 

and shook his head with the brief, meaningful re 

mark that “No man could get through alive.” 
The last lingering hope that Custer would con 

had now passed away! 

In vain Reno changed front to the edge of t 
timber. The Sioux were filtering through the 
woods. Ominous bullets were flying among the 
terrified horses. The reserve ammunition in the 
saddle packs had already been drawn upon and 
most of it used. The cavalrymen were being 
surely surrounded. Reno must get out quickly 
or sacrifice his command. He gave the order 
“To horse.” 


N THE center of the timber there was, provi 

dentially, a little clearing. It was the place 
where the tepees of Sitting Bull had stood whe: 
he had “made medicine” to the Great Spirit to 
insure the success of the Indian cause. Curi- 
ously enough, it now served his enemies, for in 
the clearing Reno reformed his troops, the men 
leading in their mounts and “standing to horse” 
in the exact manner prescribed in the old cavalry 
drill regulations. 

Once more in the saddle the irregular column 
drew pistols and charged valiantly into the mas 
of Indians next to the river. Miraculously that 
dark, tempestuous current of humanity gave wa) 
for the moment.and closed again as soon as they 
had passed. Racing parallel with the blue col- 
umn many intrepid Sioux warriors pumped their 
new repeating rifles (which they had bought 
from white traders, who had grown rich in the 
fur business) as fast as they could load and fire. 

At the river bank there was a sheer drop of si» 











A photograph of Gen. Custer in undress 
uniform, taken by M. B. Brady in 1865 


the river at a dead run. Many of the horses re- 
fused to jump. But the pressure of the panic- 








feet to the water below. Reno’s column reached 
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the principal Indian positions. 
Explanation of references: 


position where he was besieged (‘“‘Reno’s Entrenchment’’). 


made a last desperate fight for life. 





















Gall, the Hunkpapa \& 


(Teton Sioux) fight- a , 
ing chief. Master og 
mind and leader of er 2 
the Indians through NS eo 
the historic engage- NS % 
ments of June 25, iN. o 
7 > i - 
> 
XN %, a 
net 
Combined topographical-historical map reproduced from “Custer’s Last Battle,” a 
published by Robert Bruce. Lines (solid or broken) indicate routes followed by = wre. 


cavalry or infantry, arrows the general directions taken by the Indians, and crosses 
Routes taken by scouts and messengers are omitted. 
A—during the preliminary fight at the two positions 
in the Valley of the Little Big Horn indicated on the map, some of Major Reno’s = wo 
men saw General Custer and members of his staff looking toward them from the R 

heights approximately at this location—which was also about the farthest north : 
point reached by Reno after his retreat across the Little Horn to and up the steep Ss 
bluffs on the eastern side; from which he advanced to “‘A’’, and then fell back to the JL- i 
B—where troops of Cap- he =\\ “tas 

tains Keough and Calhoun advanced on foot, and where bodies were found afterward. (a “)\ SAS 7 50 ay 
C and D—where many bodies were found. E—here the body of Sergeant Butler, \ - 

of Capt. Tom W. Custer’s troop (who may have been carrying a message to Major 
Reno) was found with empty cartridge shells around him, indicating that he had 


Sitting Bull, chief 
and autocrat of the 
hostile Indian camp. 
Not a warrior, like 
Gall, but with great 
influence in war 
councils because of 
his reputation as a 
**medicine man.’’ 
He was known as “‘a 
man with a big head 
and a little heart.”’ 
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stricken animals behind forced the leaders over the crum- 
bling bank to flounder in the uncertain, watery depths below. 

From both sides of the stream came a frenzied fusillade 
of hostile bullets. In Reno’s retreat twenty-nine officers and 
men were killed in a few minutes. The survivors clam- 
bered panting up the steep bank, some wounded, many with- 
out mounts, all disorganized with only a few rounds of 
ammunition left. As they gained the coveted bluffs, thank- 
ful to be there indeed under any circumstances, they were 
hastily posted by their officers to fend off as best they could 
the expected onset of the Sioux, now furious that their 
quarry had seemingly escaped them. 

Had the hostiles followed Reno across the river and im- 
mediately continued the attack, undoubtedly none of his 
command would have been left to tell the tale. For, al- 


though neither Terry nor Custer knew it, there was in that 
Indian village on the Little Big Horn the largest aggregation 
of redskins ever assembled in the West. 

While Sitting Bull was “making medicine” in the hills, 
Chief Gall the strategist who led the hostiles—mostly 
Hunkpapas and Blackfeet—upon Reno as he approached the 
upper, or southern, end of the village. When Reno retreated 
across the river this same redoubtable leader, Gall, whose 
actions that day showed he possessed military genius, dashed 
back and joined Crazy Horse and Two Moons, who were 
singing their war song: “It’s a great day to fight. It’s a 
great day to die. Strong hearts, brave hearts to the front. 
Weak hearts and cowards to the rear.” The Ogallalas and 
Cheyennes under their leaders had rushed like a pack of 
famished wolves from the lower, (Continued on page 56) 
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ying Fur of the Hint Hits 


By 





BELIEVE that most persons who ever have had occa- 
sion to give the state a thought have the idea that Kan- 
sas is a broad bit of flatness where, if you are not 
choking in dust, you are mired in gumbo mud—where 

the wind almost drives your teeth down your throat, or the 
sun makes ordinary living impossible. With the broad 
prairies of Western Kansas is associated that long-eared, 
rubberized animal resembling a combination of kangaroo and 
mule—the jack rabbit—furnishing 


Paul William Gartner 


from the brush—and did the antelope act across the meadow 
Shook and I, choosing respective points of aim by a word, 
burned paths of lead in their wakes and had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing one roll—but, incidentally, not the one at 
which I had blazed. My target had been out of range by 
several yards and my fine shot had fallen short. Now that 
romantic little fellow was voyaging the meadow like some- 
thing carried by a strong wind. Now and then he would 
bounce, it seemed, almost straight 
into the air where he would “pause” 





sport in its small way, sophisticated 
hunters may grant, but nothing to 
comment upon at any length 

Perhaps these individuals will 
allow also that the smaller cotton- 
tail may furnish a bit of sport but 
hardly as much sport as good food. 
They may be justified in their atti- 
tudes, but to me the cottontail is 
and ever will be the biggest small 
game in existence, since it was the 
first creature ever to fall before 
the charge of my firearm. 

Kansas, however, is not alto- 
gether a table-land. In the eastern 
part exists what is known to geol- 
ogists as the flint-hills region—an 
area which has survived the erosion 
of the centuries by virtue of the 
flinty limestone strata which are 
plainly observable along the crest 
of almost any hill you might have 
occasion to examine. You may be 
wondering what all this discourse 
has to do with rabbit hunting but. 
actually, this prevalence of lime- 
stone in the hills has a great deal 
to do with the sort of shooting 
which I am about to describe. 





\ [> FAVORITE method of gath 
. ering cottontails had been to 
tramp the hillsides and take my 
chance with the many Easter repre- 
sentatives that bound into being 
from their rocky retreats to be tar- 
gets for only a few seconds. Along 
the base of a stratum of limestone 
are eroded crevices or pockets with- 
out number where rabbits will lie 
until a hunter is quite near. When 
they are jumped the game fre- 
quently will mount the hill by way 
of a crevice and the gunman will 
find himself trap shooting at flying 


strata they ordinarily take refuge 

in another rocky hole farther on, which, to the hunter, is the 
same as putting money in the bank. Sometimes the quarry 
will travel down the hillside and on such an occasion 
it is a fortunate cottontail that escapes even ordinary shot- 
gun fire. 

But Allen was a rifle artist. He didn’t need scattered 
shot to bring down his game, even if it never paused in 
headlong flight. This was demonstrated immediately after 
he and I made our second stop that crisp morning just as 
a glowing sun topped the eastern hills to lend an inspiring 
warmth. We had but quitted the car and were traveling a 
cow path towards the hills when a pair of cottontails lifted 





i : ; To me the rabbit is the gamest of all small 
fur. If the rabbits parallel the animals 





as if to orient himself. 

We crossed the meadow without 
further incident, mounting the 
rocky slope through a scattering of 
timber where an unusual abundance 
of squirrels’ nests brought us to 
pause and do a bit of shaking. 
Branches rattled, and we routed out 
a tree rodent that rapidly sc impered 
through the upper terraces not un 
like a sparrow. Nor did Allen’s 
reputation as a crack rifleman affect 
the little animal’s progress in the 
least. Before I could scatter shot 
the squirrel dodged into a hole in 
a decayed tree and could not be 
driven out. 





But we searched through the 

wooded section, which gradually 
lifted us up on the hillside, and 
shortly Shook drilled one of the 
red climbers through the head. In 
a rifle match the shot would have 
been a perfect bull’s-eye at approxi 
mately 50 yards. 

The limestone strata of the hill 
crest beckoned. Another swift 
scanning of the squirrel lanes and 
Shook and I climbed on as high as 
the first ledge, which was creviced 
every few feet, and commenced our 
semi-skirmish activities. It was 
our plan, as per usual, to move just 
below the outcropping until we had 
completed a circuit of the hill. I 
walked immediately below the strata 
vith my possible targets being 
those cottontails which chose to 
bounce over the hill or travel 
straight ahead. Any that selected 
the downhill path were for the 
sport of Allen, on which occasion 
there would be ample opportunity 
for him to fire a number of shots 
at the fleeting quarry. 

We came to the sunny side of a draw. I had just paused 
to adjust my headgear more comfortably when from a 
pocket almost under my feet bounded the first bit of streak- 
ing fur that we had observed on the hill. Attempting to drop 
my headpiece and raise my shotgun simultaneously, I suc- 
ceeded only in catching my fingers in the thongs. And I 
never fired, for the cottontail dodged downhill and thus be- 
came the rightful game of my partner. I saw Allen lead the 
elusive creature at approximately 50 feet and fire two shots. 
The second lead scored heavily, catching the rabbit amid- 
ships and—its carefree, bounding days were over. By this 
time I was moving ahead again, alert, ready. 
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Dropping into a ravine we jumped 
two young cottontails from some tall 
As I raised and let drive at 
one on a dead runaway from me | 
could visualize it rolled in egg and 
cracker and frying; then, when the 
tender young bunny did a couple of 
paw springs, I could all but taste it. 
From then on I was hungry, all be- 
cause of a wild fling of imagination. 

A rabbit hunt in Kansas generally means shooting at 
almost anything that flies, runs, or swims, there being no 
legal or ethical reasons for doing otherwise. It is ever a thrill 
to me to watch Allen’s occasional master shots that cause 
crows and hawks to crumple on the wing. As we have been 
many times, Shook and I were lured temporarily from our 
limestone course by the call of crows from a giant cotton- 
wood a few hundred yards distant. A sharp-eyed leader of 
the flock must have observed our movements as we ap- 
proached the vicinity, and the crying black things took wing. 
ever they circled the tree, but now we were under cover, 
and presently a single bird alighted upon a white branch 
near the top of the ghost-like giant. In a few minutes sev- 
eral crows had settled. Allen took careful aim. He seldom 
missed such motionless targets—but this happened to be 
an exception. The flock lifted, but now he redeemed himself 
by winging one which fluttered to the ground wounded a 
short distance away. But even a criminal bird deserves a 
quick death, so we hunted out the cripple and finished it 
while with open beak and ruffled feathers the crow sought 
to defend itself, putting up a courageous fight for its life. 


grass. 


ACK again on the hillside we met with a veritable “run” 
of rabbits. Nor have I ever since seen such nonchalance 
on the part of hunted game as that displayed by these 
naive little cottontails. One hopped lazily from a crevice 





Above On 
the rough, 
brushy land 
where the cot- 
tontails are 
found 


Right The 

result of ordi- 

nary and par- 

ticularized 

bunny shoot- 
ing 


Upper left — 
His care-free, 
happy 
bounding 
days have 
come to a 
sudden end 


and stopped within a few feet of me, casually surveying 
its domain and not offering me the slightest consideration. 
I picked up a fragment of rock, but before I could hurl it 
the quarry was away down the hillside and out of my terri- 
tory. Even through Allen’s slow, deliberate fire the rabbit 
bounded unharmed. All of which goes to prove that either 
tularemia or some higher power protects the unwary. 
But immediately after that incident I bagged another young 
cottontail and passed up an opportunity to bring 
down another older specimen. With such an 











We dropped out of the hills onto the meadow 


abundance of game Allen also confined his shoot- 
ing to those rabbits which appeared as though 
they might furnish the tenderest flesh. But de- 
spite our particularized shooting we soon found 
ourselves with moral limits of the furry creatures, 
slung to our belts by leather thongs. 

Within sight of our car parked in the meadow 
we paused on the hillside to rest. From the 
head of the valley to the north there loomed a 
menacing gray pall. In the now still air it 
seemed to be rolling down upon us like some 
great beast sent by a malign master to scourge 
the country. Yet the approaching storm was in- 
spiring to watch. 

High above us, almost like the humming of a 
transport plane’s motor, a faint sound became 
audible, Still the air about us was quiet. Steadily 
the humming increased to a moan. From a 
peculiar warmmness the atmosphere became in- 
creasingly cooler. Neither Allen nor I spoke for 
several minutes. It (Continued on page 48) 
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The author proves to his son, on his return, that he is a fisherman 
if not a very mighty one 


ower-Llouse ‘Lrout 


By Maurice Frink 


T THE filling station in Grand 
Rapids, where we stopped 
for gas, oil and water, the 
boy who filled our tank 

looked inside the car, as he moved 
about it with his cans and bottles 
and greasy rags. 

“Going fishing’” he asked. 

Doc looked where the boy had 
just been looking, inside our car, 
which was one grand litter of tackle 
boxes, creels, buckets of bait, rods, 
nets, boots and wool and_ khaki 
clothing. 

“How,” Doc asked the boy, “did 

you ever guess it?” 
“Aw, I could tell,” was the answer. 
Besides, there’s lots of other guys 
goin’ north for tomorrow, too. Bet 
there’s been 200 cars past here to- 
day, all goin’ fishin’.” 

“Well, Michigan is a big state, and 
I don’t suppose all the other guys 
are going to the same place we're 
going,” said Doc to me consolingly, 
as we drove on. “But you know 
what Pinky said.” 

Pinky had opened the trout sea- 
son in Michigan the year before, and he had warned us 
that we would just about have to stand in line to get up 
to some of the trout streams on opening day. 


4 


OW Doc and I had inaugurated the bass season to- 

gether on many a June night (fishing at the earliest 
possible legal moment is a sort of ritual that your dyed- 
in-the-woolshirt fisherman is somehow obligated to per- 
form). He had caught pike in northern Minnesota, and 
| had caught trout on a big lake in Canada. Together 
we had fought and landed a thirty-pound muskie in Wis- 
consin. But fishing for brook or rainbow trout in our 
neighboring state of Michigan was one piscatorial pleas- 
ure in which neither of us had yet indulged. So, one 


‘*There, framed in an open window . . 
stood the lady in knickers” 


night last January, we suddenls 


thought of doing it. Talking and 
planning about that trip was one of 
the things that enabled us to get 
through the rest of the winter. 

{nd even Pinky’s discouraging 
comments, when we mentioned it to 
him in April, failed to deter us. 

“We'll go anyway,” said Doc. “We 
may have to fish over somebody 
else’s shoulder, but anyhow we'll be 
fishing.” 

“And what’s more,” he added, 
“we're not just going to catch those 
little bitsy brook trout that some ot 
the fellows bring back from Michi- 
gan. We're going to get some oi 
the big rainbows, like Pinky and 
Breezy caught.” 








HAT catch that Pinky and 

Breezy had brought back the year 
before had been fishing history in 
our town. They had returned from 
Michigan with eight rainbows, 
weighing from three to six pounds. 
They had declined, steadfastly and 
persistently, to tell where or how 
they caught the rainbows. Knowing them, we knew the 
fish had been legitimately caught; but we were never able 
to learn any more than that, except that it was “about 
300 miles north of here.” 

So Doc and I, laying out our trip, picked on Boyne 
Falls, which is 310 miles north of our town. 

“Understand,” said Doc, “I’m not going to drive 310 
miles to catch just little brookies, and come home and 
find that Pinky and Breezy went up there again and got 
another mess of those big rainbows.” 

“Okeh with me,” said I. “I’d rather catch big ones 
than little ones, myself. Lead on.” 

And so we rolled northward through that night of 
April 30 from our home in Indiana. Through the twi- 
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light we reached and passed the larger cities that 
lie along the lower reaches of Road 131; early 
night saw us whizzing through sleepy villages and 
iround country corners; gradually we entered a 
rolling country, more sparsely settled, and more 
frequently silvered with little rivers. Our head- 
lights showed us trees coming closer to the road, 
and thicker. Once in a while—not often—a car 
would whirl around us, also northward bound, and 
“Another bunch of fishermen,” we’d say to each 
other. 

At last, toward two o’clock in the morning, 
when we were both so sleepy as to make driving 
dangerous, we rounded the last curve, bumped over 
the last railroad track to the tune of the rattling 
bait buckets, tackle boxes and creels in the back 
-eat, and slowed down in Boyne Falls. There was 
only one place in the village that was lighted, and 
Doc steered for that. It was the Boyne Falls Inn, 

here our room, reserved weeks ago, awaited us. 
WE HAD to park a block away, for there in 

front of the inn was a line-up of cars that 
would have done credit to a city speak easy. 

“You don’t mean to tell me—” began Doc as we 

aw the cars. 

“Yes, [ mean to tell you,” said I. “Every one 
of those cars brought from two to five fishermen 
here for the opening of the season. The inn must 


have them sleeping on the din- 
ng room table.” 
But the keeper of the inn, 


ho was still up, waiting for us, 
aid the other fishermen were 
ll in bed. He showed us to 
‘ur room, up under the sloping 
eaves of the little old hotel. (A 
1uge knotted rope, spiked to the 
iside of our window, mystified 
us for a time, until we 
finally identified it as a fire 
escape. ) 
We told the proprietor 
call us in time to go 
fishing but no call was 
necessary, for, coincident 
vith the first crack of 
dawn, boots began thump- 
ng along the hall and 
lown the stairs. We rolled 
out of bed, pulled our 
clothes back on, and fol- 
owed the crowd below. 
There was one of the 
iddest sights I’ve seen in 
ll my fishing days. It was 
cold, raw dawn, and all 
the occupants of all the 
ars parked outside were 
there in the little hotel 
bby getting ready to go 
Iter trout. Rod tips 
wayed perilously about 
the room, like the tops of 
rees in a November gale; 


to 


bait 


. and 
umped in the four corners of the room and gear was 
piled high on the desk, table and chairs. 
ng dragged on to feet unused to them, as their owners 


belts cans were 


300ts w ere be- 


cursed in sleepy voices. Lines were being greased, and 
eaders soaked and strung. Hooks were being borrowed, 
and dropping on the floor, and pricking fingers. Tackle 
boxes spilled their gadgets all over the place. Two chaps 
vhom their friends addressed as “Doc” and three “Bills” 
were in the crowd, and there was a lady in knickers, with 
her husband. In front of one window a plump old fel- 
ow whom everybody called Judge was trying to solve 
the puzzle of a new creel harness. a, 

Doc and I watched for a while with open mouths; 
then the lady of the inn said “It’s ready,” and, in the vari- 
ous stages of fishing preparedfiess at which the word 
caught them, the whole gang invaded the dining room, 
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At the left is H. L. Ludwig (“Breezy”’ to 
his friends) of Elkhart, Ind., with the 14- 
pound rainbow he took in the Manistee 
River, Michigan, on May 1, 1932. Above, 
“Breezy” is pictured going deep for one 


and ate griddle cakes, eggs, bacon, toast, 
iam, coffee and grape fruit, and we all felt 
better. 

Not long after, in some miraculous man- 
ner. the Judge, the lady in knickers, her 
husband, the various and sundry Docs and 
Bills. and the two men who had talked all 
through breakfast about the insurance deal 
they had pulled the day before in Lansing, 
all got their rods and reels and lines put 
together and departed for the day’s adven- 
tures on the nearby streams and ponds. 
Doc and I waited till the last of their cars 
had slipped away down the road, then we 
too started out. 


WE HAD agreed to spend at least the 
first morning fishing for brook trout in 
some of the rapid little rivers that criss- 
cross that part of the country. The big rainbows, the 
kind that Pinky and Breezy had caught, were to be 
hunted up later. 

So we fished the Boyne, that morning, fished it (with 
worms and spinners) in a cold northwester that sent 
flurries of snow down the brown hillsides and across the 
thickets and patches of woods, just beginning to show a 
little green, that fringed the stream. 

We had lots of company. Every time we located a 
good hole and got nicely to work on it, up popped a fish- 
erman or a native or a boy from town, to share it with 
us. There were be-costumed dandies from Kalamazoo, 
and there were foreign-looking farmers with cut poles, 
and there were lads playing hookey from school. Some 
few had fish; most of them had frozen fingers, and some 
had ugly dispositions. But we fished, and we caught.a 
few trout from under the log (Continued on page 47) 
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he Rea Fox and the Hound 


“I best remember 
the blaring charge of 
the pack when wait- 
ing on a fox runway 
... the great cadence 
bursting like a dam 
that had broken” 


For me the snowy spaces call, calling at break o’ day, 

And I must take the red fox trail, o'er hills and far away. 

The old black hound is calling, calling sweet, calling loud to me, 
Faint, then clear, from far and near, he's calling, calling me. 


Home-coming’s sweet to weary feet, when evening's dusks are falling, 

But brave and clear and loud and near, I hear the black hound calling. 
For me no welcome fires burn, for me no hungers stay, 

For I keep the faith, though weary the race, from morn till twilight gray. 


HOPE the unknown author of the original beautitul 

stanzas forgives me for using the measure of his song. 

Perhaps he will; perhaps he, too, loves a true old hound; 

perhaps, he, too, admires the gay red fox, as alluring in 
coloring as a cardinal on a snowy day, a glowing bit of red 
in the dark woods, a little beast with the endurance of fate, 
the wisdom of time, and the courage of life. For me there 
is no game like the game of life and death; the booming 
rush of the ruffed grouse, the crash of the gun, death in 
flight or life on swerving wing; the race of the red fox, 
no fear in his heart, the grim pursuit of the black dog, with 
never a doubt in his mind; the iron-limbed hunter, counting 
neither storm nor stress, neither fatigue nor hunger, no 
day too long, no night too bitter—a fit over-lord for the 
brave red fox and the grim black hound. 

The red fox is supposed to be an alien, an importation 
trom England by the cavaliers of Maryland and Old Vir- 
ginia. The red fox and the thoroughbred race horse came 
to America at about the same time, it is said, and for the 
same purpose, the one to lead a chase and the other to fol- 
low it. Previously, we had the gray fox, an inferior ani- 
mal in his ability to live before the hounds. Writers tell 
us that the red fox drives the gray out, but L. P. Smith, 
a lifelong fox hunter, doesn’t believe that, holding that the 
ted fox is native to the Adirondack country, with the grays 
now coming in from the South in numbers. Mr. Smith 
maintains that the red fox, in some of his variations, is 
found all the way from the Ohio River to the Arctic Circle 


Fourth in the Series 
“Our American Game Animals’’ 


By Chas. Askins 


his range at the expense of the gray, being now the commo: 
fox of Illinois, where the gray once existed, his range ex 
tending northwest across Missouri, lowa, Minnesota and the 
Dakotas. 


HEN my father came to Illinois from Kentucky, trek- 
king through in 1820, being then ten years old, he rode 

a Kentucky race horse and carried four hound pups in a 
willow basket. The young hounds began to whine and the 
horse ran away, scattering pups all along the road, but the 
boy went back and picked them all up, getting them safel) 
to St. Clair County; whether or not he carried them all the 
way on horseback, deponent sayeth not 

In any event, there is no question that he 

and his father meant to chase foxes on 


horseback, just as they had in Kentucky, but found the gray 
fox of Illinois a very indifferent quarry, sneaking about in 
narrow circles, rarely getting off a section of land, so the 
dogs were broken in to chase wildcats, wolves, catamounts 
and “painters,” all of which were far more troublesome to 
the settlers than foxes. However, he and his brother-in- 
law, Josh Hughes, grandfather of Rupert, became great fox- 
hound men, and the descendants of the four pups carried 
in the basket still remained in Illinois seventy years later. 


\ HEN I came upon the scene and grew old enough to 

follow the hounds, the gray foxes were all gone, dis 
placed by the reds. Most of the old Kentucky pioneers wer: 
gone as well, some “gone West,” but many migrating to 
opener spaces from Missouri to California. A few of the 
old-time families remained, the Bairds, McBrides, and 
Baileys, who still maintained a pack of the old long-eared, 
deep-voiced deer hounds. I had a pair myself, and whe: 
Sam Bailey to the east or Ed Baird to the west started a 
fox I’d hear them and join in. Again the mellow notes of 
Sam’s fox horn would reach me, starting three miles awa) 
blowing along the road to keep the hounds in pack until 
he had gathered his clan. In that (Continued on page 55) 
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harging Death 


The True Account of a Grizzly 
Hunt That Almost Ended Fatally 


ARLY May was upon us with its 

warm sunshine and sure signs of 

an early spring. While work- 

ing with a small crew of men on a logging job we 

had noted bear signs in the vicinity of Priest Lake, 

Idaho. These discoveries led to discussions among our- 

selves about bear hunting and trapping. The final out- 

come of our bear talks and stories was the decision of 

three of us to go on a bear hunt as soon as we finished 

the logging job. This hunt was to be the first of its kind 
for any of us. 

Perhaps it would be very appropriate to introduce 

“The Three Who Nearly Got Theirs” before proceeding 


further. Roger W. Billings (commonly known as Con- 
necticut Slim) comes first, being the largest part of 
the party. Next comes Neil Meyer, a young native of 


the Priest Lake country. Last and least (in size but 
not running ability) comes myself, Clar- 
ence B. Sutliff. The artillery of our trio 
consisted of the following: a .30 caliber 
and rusty), a .32-20 six- 
hooter, a camera and an eight-inch 
hunting knife toted by Billings; a .32 
caliber rifle, a .45 pistol and a skinning 
knife packed by Meyer; a .303 rifle, .32 
pistol, jack knife and kodak carried by 


rife (old 


vself. We carried from fifty to one 

undred rounds of ammunition for each 
gun. Our choice of munitions was not 
the best suited for the game we were to 
encounter. 

We finished the logging job on May 
15 and immediately set about preparing 
for the hunt. Supplies to last us two 
weeks were purchased at the nearest 
railroad town of Priest River and then 
we started for the bear country. We 
took the auto stage to the summer re- 
sort of Coolin where we hired a small 
launch to take us to the head of Upper 
Priest Lake. Upon our arrival there we 
made camp for the night. This was the 
19th of May. 


fARLY the next morning we broke 
~ camp and commenced packing up, to 


our sorrow, for it was then that we 


ealized how many supplies we had ac- 
tually purchased—supplies for nearer 
two months than two weeks. We cut 
our supplies and equipment down to 


what the three of us could easily carry 
n our pack sacks and started by trail for 
Hughes Meadow, eight miles north and 
vest of the Upper Lake. Our trip was rather enjoyable, 
going through country new to all of us. All along we 
-aw fresh bear signs and not a few deer, black-tailed and 
white. At the foot of the meadow overlooking one of 
the larger grassy spots we found a small log cabin used 
n the summer by fire guards employed by the Forest 
Service, and sometimes, in the winter, by local trappers. 
\Ve immediately made ourselves at home. 

While my two companions cooked dinner I sat down 
upon a box before the window overlooking the meadow, 
saying to my chums that I was going to keep watch and 
spy our first bear, only to jump up as though I had sat 
on the wrong end of a tack, shouting, “There he is!” 

Neil casually walked over to the window to see 
if I was “kidding.” After one glance he commenced 


By C. B. Sutliff 





In the cedar timber stand 


loading his rifle. Threatening to throw 
both Neil and me out of camp if we 
were “framing” him, Slim walked over 
to us and looked out upon the meadow, only to swing 
around upon us and exclaim, “Well I’il be damned! Why 
in the devil didn’t you birds tell me there was a bear out 
there?” 

Out on the meadow, about a quarter of a mile from 
the cabin, stood a bear. We could not see all of him 
clearly on account of intervening stringers of low swamp 
brush, but what we could see convinced us that he was 
certainly no ordinary black bear. 

Having bolted a light lunch we immediately set 
about to bag our first bear. Blessed with a great deal 


of “beginners’ luck,” both from a hunting and _per- 
sonal safety viewpoint, we succeeded in bagging the 
big black fellow, which turned out to be a_ genuine 


grizzly, and in wounding a still larger 
one encountered while “laying” for the 
first one. Filled with a great elation 
and entirely satisfied as to our prowess 
as big game hunters, we grew entirely 
too self confident, a fact which we were 
to learn to our sorrow later on during 
our hunt. 


HI greatest reason for our confi- 

dence and assurance that bears were 
cowards, had been the manner in which 
the large brown grizzly had turned tail 
and hastened from the scene of battle 
when we opened fire on him. Also, the 
silver tip had tried to make a similar 
get-away but was less fortunate. 

The black one was certainly a beauty, 
coal black fur except for the tips of each 
hair on the back of his neck along his 
back and behind the shoulders, which 
were silver tipped for about a fourth of 
an inch on the very end. He measured 
seven feet from tip to tip and probably 
weighed 700 pounds. The claws on the 
forepaws were three and three-quarters 
inches long. We stretched him out and 
figured he could have stood on his hind 
legs and reached close to eleven feet. 
We finished skinning him and found one 
bullet hole ranging downward through 
his back just behind his shoulders. 

That night aiter supper we made plans 
to explore new country the following 
day. We set out early the next morning 
ind succeeded in getting lost, camping 
overnight in a snowbank and _ finally 
winding up back at Hughes Meadows the second day at 
5 p. m. with no additional bear skins to our credit. 

Slim cooked supper while Neil and I made a scouting 
trip up the trail thinking perhaps we m‘ght be lucky 
enough to find a new arrival on the meadow. When we 
were about ready to return to camp I drew Neil’s atten- 
tion to an object at the upper end of the meadow, on 
the far side, probably 500 yards away. Whatever it was, 
the brush hid it from us, so we could not get a clear 
view, and too, dusk was slowly settling to further ob- 
scure our vision. We decided to stand still and watch. 
Our wait lasted only a few seconds. We were again 
thrilled by the sight of another bear which closely re- 
sembled the one we had first wounded a few days ago. 
After watching the bear for a few minutes we returned 
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Our first kill. Billings on the left, Meyer on the right 
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to camp to tell Billings of our discovery. 
The next morning at 6 o’clock we 

were up, breaktasted and on our way. 

We were somewhat disappointed when 

we came to the place where we had seen 

the bear, for there was no bear in sight. 

We sat down and waited nearly an hour 

before our vigilance was rewarded. At 

last a great shaggy brute walked slowly 

and cautiously from the spruce and al- 

der swamp, on the far side of the 

meadow, out into the open grass patch 

and began to dig bulbs and roots for 

breakfast. From our 

vantage on the hillside 

above the meadow we 

watched the bear and 

studied his habits, trying 

to figure out a_ logical 

plan of easy and _ suc- 

cessful attack. 


LSO we had hopes 
é that he might cross 
the creek and come to 
our side of the meadow 
to feed. They were in 
vain, for the bear seemed 
to have a routine which 
he followed very closely, 
eating for twenty to 
forty minutes, returning 
to the spruce swamps for 
a siesta for about the 
same number of minutes, 
then coming back in 
sight again for his feed- 
ing period. These peri 
odic visits were watched 
until noon, and the regularity of his visits helped formu- 
late our plan of attack which ultimately we adopted. 

Across the creek from the bear and about 75 yards 
from his feeding place were several spruce trees 10 to 20 
inches in diameter. Waiting for Bruin’s next sojourn 
to the swamp, we crossed the meadow as fast as we 
could without making too much noise. Selecting two 
trees in the group which appeared easy to climb, we 
started up. Neil took the smaller one and Slim and I 
the larger one, with me in the lead. 

I had just reached a point high enough to permit me to 
look over the intervening brush when I stopped climb- 
ing and glanced toward the grass patch. What a sur- 
prise! There stood our bear as big as life, sniffing the 
air and looking around very suspiciously. Glancing 
toward Neil’s tree to warn him, I found he was already 


gazing at the bear. Looking downward, | 
caught Slim’s attention and motioned for 


hard struggle followed, but Slim finall 
reached the limbs upon which I was perched 
only to be disappointed by my informing 
him that the bear had just gone for another 
siesta. 

We settled ourselves as comfortably a 
possible on our respective roosts and agai 
waited for the end of what we hoped was t 
be Bruin’s last nap. By the end of the usua 
twenty-minute period we were all a-tremble 
from the chilly wind and “bear fever.” 





Ar LAST the low underbrush moved ve: 
42% gently and slowly parted as a massive 
dark brown head was thrust through into the 
open. Looking up and down the grass patcl 
sruin again sniffed the air for the tell-tal 
scent that would give him warning if a1 
enemy was near. Luckily for us, a bear ha 
poor eyesight or Bruin would have seen tw: 
tree tops quivering violently, also the win 
was in our favor, blowing directly from the 
bear toward us. Had it blown the other di 
rection, we might not have see 
so much of our bear, for Brui: 
carries an extra keen nose to make 
up for his near-sightedness. 
Bruin was nearly an exact pic 
ture of the big brown and crean 
colored bear we first wounded bu 
was quite a bit smaller, weighin 
approximately 600 pounds. Feed 
ing along as usual, it was only 
short time until he was nearing the 
death line. When the bear had 
reached a point only a few yard 
from the creek, we began squaring 
ourselves and _ taking 
trial aims at him. The: 
at last Slim and I heard 
a low whistle; Bruin 
had crossed the firing 
line. Drawing a broad 
side bead on the bear, | 
pulled the trigger, and 
almost simultaneously 
two other shots rang 
out. Once again the 
still atmosphere sur 
rounding the meadow 
was shattered by rifle 
shots and the terrif 
roars and snarls of a 
monster grizzly. 


FTER the first vol 
4A ley struck him, the 
massive brute turned 
into a volcano of action 


Above—Hughes meadow where we got our last bear. Note ! 1 : ° ¢ 
the heavy spruce and timber where the chaseended. Inset— and outrageous [fur®© yj 
The author and the hide of first bear shot 


Maddened to neai 
blindness, the bear did 
not try to run, but fought himself and tried to spy hi 
tormentors that he might bring vengeance down by teat 
ing them to shreds or mauling them to a pulp. Rearing 
full height upon hind legs and giving vent to the mos 
terrific roars ever heard by any of us, he would thro 

himself over backwards, paw the air, and then get up o1 
all fours, take one of his huge forepaws and fairly dig 

furrow in the earth, throwing the mud and dirt man 
yards over his back. Every time a bullet struck him he 
would emit an extra loud roar, tearing at the spot wit! 
a huge paw or trying to bite himself there. The direc- 
tion of the bear’s somersaulting and capers took him 
nearer and nearer the thicket. However, as he neared 
the screen of brush his antics and roars became more 
feeble until a final backward somersault carried him from 
my view, and I heard Neil say, “Don’t shoot any more; 





quiet and pointed toward the meadow. A 
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we've got him and more shots will spoil the 
rug.” (Next time I'll take chances on spoil- 
ng the rug.) 

Scrambling, sliding and jumping, we came 
to earth in a rush, each anxious to cross the 
creek" first and see our latest trophy. 

Some difficulty was encountered in crossing 
the creek, which was at high water stage 
and very deep. Neil succeeded first by leav- 
ing his rifle and crossing on a flimsy pole, 
some thirty feet long, but Slim and I scouted 
ior a safer bridge. While upstream 100 yards 
| shot at a squirrel with my pistol and soon 
afterwards heard Neil shouting back at the 
foot log. Returning I asked, “Why all the 
shouting?” He replied by asking, “Did you 
get that bear?” Suspecting that something 
might have been amiss, I gasped “Bear? | 
was shooting at a pine squirrel and missed 
him a mile. What do you mean, bear?” 


“BEAR, yes, bear; he’s gone, and | thought 
that was what you were shooting at!” 
Overhearing the shooting and some of our 
shouting, Slim had returned and we soon ex- 
plained the situation to him. “Let’s get 
going,” was his only remark. We immedi- 
ately chanced getting wet and crossed on the 
small pole over which Neil had come. 
Picking up the faint trail of blood stains 
and mud, we plunged single file into the dark- 
ness of the thicket underneath the 
heavy stand of mature spruce. Our 
way led us on deeper into the tim- 
ber and the underbrush gradually 
thinned until it finally appeared 
only in large clumps here and 
there. The ground was covered 
with a deep carpet of needles, moss 
and large roots. Occasionally we 
encountered windfalls, pools of 
water and boggy spots. 

Now being able to see about 
twenty yards ahead of us, we pro- 
ceeded quite rapidly, traveling sin- 
yle file. Neil first, Billings second 
and I in the rear. Whenever we 
lost our dim trail we would scatter 
out until one of us found it, and 
then we'd fall in line again and 
plunge ahead as fast as we could, 


grouse 


never once looking up, and speaking only when neces- 
sary on account of losing or finding the blood trail. 

Due to lack of experience, we did not realize the dan- 
ger when we leaped over, plunged through, or walked 


A Franklin 
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around windfalls, dense clumps of brush, uprooted trees 
and many other objects large enough to conceal the W 
wounded grizzly. Again we lost our faint blood tracks, 


which had been growing dimmer as we _ progressed. 





































A bit of typical big game country 











The author, right, and Billings, with 
the skin of the first bear, after their 
. return from the hunt. Note bandages 
stillon Billings’ left hand 


‘el Without a word we scattered and 
were soon upon it again. By this 
-- time we had penetrated the timber 


and swamp some 300 yards or more. 
\fter picking up the trail the last 
time we had gone only a few yards 
when we rounded a clump of brus! 
and were confronted with two large 
trees which had fallen together. One 


lay on top of the other, making a barrier four or five 
feet high. 


blood 


We were thirty yards from them and the 


stains led directly toward them, being at right 
angles to our line of travel. 


Yi STOPPED to remark that if the bear had climbed 
over these trees he was in pretty good shape to 
travel, and our hopes dropped a few degrees. More de- 


termined than ever, we started again, one say- 
ing, “Here’s blood on this root,” another ejacu- 
lating “Yes, here’s more on this brush,” while 
we forged ahead, all eyes turned downward for 
traces of the dim trail left by the wounded 
grizzly. Seldom did any of us think about 
looking ahead or to either side. Just one 
thought possessed all three minds, “He isn’t hit 
hard and he’s getting away.” We didn’t dream 
what the next ten seconds would disclose. 
Neil was within twelve or fifteen yards of 
the two uprooted trees when he stopped, shout- 
ing, “There he is!” At the same time he took 
hasty aim and fired his .45 toward the wind- 
falls. Slim and I had to raise our eyes from 
the ground and step out of line to see past Neil. 
| looked up just in time to see Neil’s bullet 
throw mud in the bear’s face as he sprang to 
all four feet and charged. Bruin had been lying 
on his back in a small depression about fifteen 
yards on the other side of the two trees when 
he heard our approach (Continued on page 48) 
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Right—The Doctor's big goat 
photographed where ¢ fell on 
the hillside 


Below—The hunting partys 
camp in the Sheep Creek 
meadows 


Summary of First Part: 
The author, accompanied by Dr. 
W. Wayne Babcock, of Philadel- 
phia, took a pack train out of 
Jasper, Alberta, guided by an In- 
dian, Adam Joachim. Their ob- 
jective was hunting and photo- 
gtaphing in the vicinity of Mt. 
Robson. From a camp made after 
traversing the difficult Shale 
Mountain pass, Mr. Frothingham 
had killed a large caribou as the 
first part ended 


CONCLUSION 

EANWHILE the doctor had _ satisfied himseli 

that there were no goats in the vicinity and we 

decided to move on to Sheep Creek, eighteen 

miles to the east. On the way we passed what 
is known as Coffin Mountain, socalled because of an im- 
mense rectangular rock formation at the peak which 
bears a startling resemblance to that mortuary emblem. 
\s we skirted its base in late afternoon we spotted a big 
billy up on the shoulder and the doctor decided to go 
after it. It was a good hour’s climb and the doctor and 
Slim went to it while the outfit dangled along to camp, 
about three miles farther on. The doctor got his goat 
just before dark and, incidentally, demonstrated the 
truthfulness of the old saw: “Meat isn’t meat until it’s 
in the pot.” 

By the time the hunters had arrived on the shoulder, 
the goat had made his way on a ledge around the walls 
of a rocky amphitheater where he had apparently taken 
refuge. It was a good 100-yard shot across a canyon. 
Anything else would have meant a stern chase around 
its walls, in which they would have been overtaken by 
darkness. The doctor dropped the goat, but not dead, 
with his first shot and while he was figuring how he 
might get around on the far side of the ledge and finish 
the business before darkness came on, the animal rolled 
off the ledge, landing on a projection of rock about thirty 
feet below. That finished all prospect of further activi- 
ties for that day, as it was not apparent at the moment 
how the lower ledge was to be reached. The doctor put 
in a finishing shot and they returned to camp, hoping 
that the cold nights then prevailing would prevent the 
meat from becoming tainted. 


“CARLY next morning Slim and Don Hoover, accom- 
panied by the doctor with his camera, were off for 
Coffin Mountain. But bad weather pushed its ugly face 
into the picture and ruined all chances for photography 
up in the high canyon where the goat lay. After con- 
siderable reconnoitering Don and Slim found a very 
chancy descent from the upper to the lower ledge and 
managed to work their way down at considerable risk. 
Unfortunately the meat was tainted, and even though it 
had remained fresh it would have been a dangerous pro- 
ceeding to attempt its removal. In fact, they did an ex- 
ceptionally good job skinning out in the heavy mist and 
hazards of that uncertain foothold. The doctor was 


unting Big (Game 


in the 


Snadows of 
Me. Robson 


By 
Robert Frothingham 


quite content to recover the head and pelt of an animal 
weighing about 200 pounds with a pair of horns eight 
and one-half inches long and a very impressive bunch of 
spinach under his chin. 

I had a few thrills of my own that day. For the first 
time in all my days in the wilderness, I came upon a pack 
of wolves. There were five of them, coal black in color, 
and they looked as though they might have tipped the 
scales at seventy-five pounds each. I had a fair chance 
for one of them, too, but wasn’t quite a good enough 
shot to bag him on the run. 


OR a supposed phlegmatic Indian, Adam Joachim de- 

veloped as fine a case of enthusiasm as I ever observed 
in a guide. We saw these animals from the slopes of a 
mountain, making their way up another, fully a mile dis- 
tant. Never having seen a black wolf and not suspecting 
their presence, the distance at which I picked them up 
in my glasses created the impression of black ponies 
more than anything else. And their flowing tails added 
to the delusion as they raced up the slopes. Unques- 
tionably they had either seen or scented us and were 
making a swift getaway. 

“Adam,” said I, “I didn’t know there were any wild 
horses in this country.” 

“So far as I know, there aren’t,” he replied as he 
took the glasses. “Of course, there is always a chance 
for one or two to escape from a pack outfit—” Then, 
as he caught those flying figures on the mountain side, 
he was all excitement. “They’re wolves,” he exclaimed, 
“and big ones at that! I don’t wonder you thought 
they were horses—they look like horses and they carry 
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The pack train 
and hunters 
fording the Big 
Smoky River 
enroute to new 
game country 
boy sent in search of a left-handed 
monkey wrench as I might have. “They are alarmed all 
right,” said Adam. “They must have seen us—they have 
eyes like hawks. This is the first time in several years 
I’ve seen any wolves in this country. It explains why 
we’ve seen so little game. Those damned villains will 
kill more game than an army of hunters could take in 
a year. Let’s go after them.” 

Which we did, but to no effect. We encircled the base 
of that mountain to get on the right side of the wind 
and made a stiff climb to the pass where Adam felt sure 
they would be on the watch—and he was right. We 
reached a point where we could see the whole outfit 
through the glasses. Four of them were stretched out 
on the shale, sound asleep in the sun; the fifth very wide 
awake and very much on the job. A wide detour enabled 
us to approach within about 175 yards. But that wary 
sentinel saw us as soon as we saw him and in the bat 
of an eye the bunch was racing down the mountain side. 
Only one presented a possible shot and he was traveling 
too fast for me. I have had a feeling ever since that 
I’d like to go back into the Sheep Creek country for no 
other purpose than to fine-tooth-comb every square foot 
of it for one of those beautiful black pelts. It was really 
a memorable day, despite the fact that we were outwitted 
by old Lobo and his mob. 


HERE was just one more hunt before us in _ this 

lovely country, the immensity of which grew on us 
with each succeeding day. October had arrived and snow 
was in the air. Adam was disappointed because we 
hadn’t seen any recent bear sign. But the rewards in 
other directions were more than compensating. The 
doctor was destined to get his limit in goats and his last 
hunt was worth the price of admission. We had found 
our way from Sheep Creek eight miles eastward to Sheep 
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their tails exactly like running horses.” 
So I didn’t feel quite so much like a 
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Left-—-The camp at the sum- 
mit of Kvass Pass with tro- 
phies of the hunt hanging on 
the trees 


Above—Lofty mountain up- 

lands, at timber line, where 

game is found 3,000 feet above 
the valleys 


Creek Forks—one of the most beautiful camp sites I ever 


saw—"mid the murmuring of the pines and _ sliding 
streams.” Our tent was pitched on the bank of the 


stream where one evening, much to our surprise and de- 
light, we discovered a very acrobatic trout whose great 
stunt was leaping clean and clear of the water in highly 
successful efforts to corral some toothsome flies. For- 
tunately, the doctor had brought his rod along with a 
few flies of his own selection, and the way he fooled that 
trout was like robbing the baby’s bank. 

The high country roundabout developed a few young 
moose and caribou, nothing of any interest in the way 
of heads and horns. Muddy River was our next base 
camp, fifteen miles farther east. A brawling stream fed 
by a mountain torrent, beside which we set our tents, 
provided all the music one needs in the wilderness. Deep 
hidden in a grove of spruce so dense as to practically 
exclude the sunlight, we luxuriated in our last bath in 
glacier water. And it was something to remember. No 
one would dream that the bed of the torrent that rumbled 
past our tent doors was the gateway to the highest and 
roughest country that we had yet encountered. 


‘SURROUNDED by forests that extended in all direc- 
tions up the slopes of the range, way up to timber 
line, minus even a suggestion of a trail with timber 
growth so thick that one could see the sky only from 
the middle of the river—it was no wonder we asked 
Adam where in Sam Hill he was going when, next morn- 
ing, he led our little party out into the center of the 
tumultuous stream and began slowly to pick his way 
around the boulders that filled it. Such are the times 
when one fairly makes love to a good mountain horse. 
A pair of water ouzels piloted us for a couple of miles, 
when the boulders increased in size to from six to ten 
feet square, forcing us into the thicket along the margin 
of the stream, the canyon growing deeper as we rose. 

It was gradually borne in upon us that we were fol- 
lowing the pathway of a glacial rock-slide, centuries old, 
beside which the wild game had worn a trail a foot deep 
and of which we were mighty glad to avail ourselves. 
Precipitous granite walls rose on either side, from 250 
to 500 feet in height, in the crevices of which ancient 
pines and spruce had found a precarious foothold, rear- 
ing their tortured trunks skyward as they hugged the 
deeply eroded flanks of the rocky bastions that im- 
prisoned them. The atmosphere was charged with men- 
acing eeriness—druidical suggestiveness of “breathless 
darkness and the narrow house.” One would hardly have 
been surprised to encounter the “moving finger” at work 
upon the lichen-covered walls: “Abandon hope, all ye 
who enter here.” Even the horses seemed to have come 
under the sinister influence of the place, which grew 
darker as a smudge of black (Continued on page 54) 
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Keweenawan 


Lakers ° 


By 


John Emanuel Lescelius 


-R-R-R-ING! The telephone in my Upper Penin- 
sula hangout sang forth. Someone answered it. 
“It’s John Koskela,” the answerer relayed to me, 
“and he wants to talk to you.” 

I put aside my paints and brushes and ambled over 
to the ‘phone. As I placed the receiver to my ear I heard 
numerous clicks and clacks, someone “shushing” in a 
hoarse whisper, and children squalling. It was a country 
party line, and if you've had experience with country 
party lines | need say no more. 

“Yeah,” I said into the mouthpiece, “this is Jack.” 

“How about going fishing with 
me tomorrow’ came Koskela’s 
voice over the noisy wire. Fish- 
ing in January, in this part of the 
country, means a day on the un- 
certain ice of Lake Superior, in 
quest of lake trout. 

“Suits me fine!” I answered. 
“I'll show up at your place in the 
morning.” 

“Better show up tonight,” he 
said; “We're going to start early 
and you want to save your 
strength for the long trek ove: 
the ice.” 

He was right. An eight-mile 
trip over broken, jagged ice, pull- 
ing a sled of equipment, in zero 
weather, is a job for a seasoned 
sourdough; and I was decidedly 
soft—had done nothing more 
strenuous during the winter than 
bend over a drawing board delv- 
ing into the mysteries of anat- 
omy, perspective, and chiaroscuro 


In the mean- 
time Koskela 
had made sev- 
eral runs; two 
to bring fish up 
and the rest to 


** TUST take your equipment; 
: keep warm 


I'll furnish the eats,” he 
added. 

And so in about an hour I was 
on my way. My equipment consisted of a shelter tent, 
which was merely a tripod covered on two sides with 
canvas; a burlap bag, small wooden dipper (to keep fish- 
ing hole free of ice), and about sixty-five fathoms of 
heavy, tarred line, a half-pound lead sinker, with a single 
hook attached to a short leader. This paraphernalia was 
packed securely on a light sled, and, with plenty of 
clothes, I was ready for the event. 

John Koskela’s place was about two miles north of 
my hangout, and when I started it was already dark. 
Soon, however, the moon rose over the tree tops, like a 
house a-fire, and I needed no other light. I went down 
on the ice of the Sturgeon River and followed it toward 


Not all Fishermen 

Look on Ice Fishing 

as Sport, but This 

One Says “It Gets 
You” 


Fishermen heading in, 
some pulling sleds, some 
packing their duffle 


the low-hanging streamers of the aurora borealis. It was 
bitterly cold. Trees on either side of the river cracked 
from the frost with reports like pistol shots. This was 
the period of intense cold following a storm. I hoped 
the morrow would be calm, for to be caught out on the 
ice in a blizzard, with no shelter but the small wind- 
break, and with the danger of getting cut off on an ice 
floe, would be not so good. 

In about an hour I pulled in at Koskela’s home. I 
pushed my sled under the porch and clumped into the 
warm kitchen. Mrs. Koskela poured me a cup of steam- 

ing coffee, and, after I had shed 
several layers of jackets and 
sweaters, I sat down to enjoy the 
hot beverage. 

Koskela had his outfit, also, in 
readiness, and after we had made 
some preliminary plans we hit 
the hay. 


\WOKE next morning at a 

knock on my door, and the 

voice of Koskela commanding me 

to “Roll out.” I rolled out, and 

immediately felt a desire to roll 

back in again, quick. My, how 

cold it was! With teeth beating 

together with such vigor that I 

felt some doubts about my dental 

work holding out, I broke some 

records in getting into my clothes. 

I went down the stairs two steps 

at a time and emerged into the 

kitchen where I found my part- 

ner pulling on several pairs of 

heavy socks and his wife stand- 

ing before the stove frying pork 

and eggs. The large coffee pot 

was steaming, and the fragrance 

of this perfect assortment of 

cookery more than made amends 

for the discomfort of getting up at this hour. After we 

had stowed away a generous supply of these good eats, 

we began preparing for the journey. Koskela hitched 

a horse to a “pulkka” (a ‘small single-sled with box and 

seat), and into this we put our hand sleds and equipment. 

It was about four miles to the lake, and we followed 

a tote road, through a veritable wilderness, to a railroad 

siding, and then on over the main road to Keweenaw 

Bay. Here we stopped at a fisherman’s cabin and Kos- 

kela put the horse into a vacant barn, with plenty of 
feed, for the day. 

[ looked out over the expanse of ice with a feeling of 

strange excitement. As far as the eye could reach was 
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Koskela, seeing my predic- 
ament, ran over to assist 
me in saving the tent 


nothing’ but ice; the horizon was still obscured by the 
darkness of early morn. Black dots strung in a line 
moved almost imperceptibly toward the grey infinity; 
these were fishermen heading on, some pulling sleds, 
some packing their equipment, into obscure destinations. 
This fishing on the ice of the great Superior is not to 
be confused with ice-fishing on some inland lake, where 
one has a semi-permanent shack, with a stove and every- 
thing else fixed for comfort. Such fishing is tame sport 
compared with the adveriture of spending a day on the 
heaving, wind-blown ice of Lake Superior, over some 
fifty fathoms of water. Hardly a season passes that some 
fishermen are not set adrift on ice floes on a stormy sea, 
and many there are who never return. 

Koskela and I made our way down the rocky shore to 
the ice. Through frequent movements and _ constant 
pressure the ice for some distance from the shore was 
piled in jagged masses, and making way over it was no 
easy task. 

Finally we reached comparatively smooth ice and from 
then on the going was easier. We found the trail, which 
was marked by willow branches stuck into the snow at 
intervals of a hundred feet (these were used to guide 
fishermen to safety during blizzards), and settled down 
to a steady pace. 


WE HAD four miles ahead of us, and the fact that 
several men had preceded us made our work that 

much easier. The trail was fairly well broken, and al- 
though the snow was only about five inches deep on the 
ice it was enough to take the edge off a fellow’s en- 
thusiasm after an hour or so of trudging through it. 
Especially a fellow who was as soft as I was. 

About two miles out we came to the first fisherman. 
He had several nice trout to his credit. 

“How deep is it here?” we asked. 

“Thirty-five fathoms.” he replied. 

“Too low,” my partner said to me. “We'll go to where 
it’s forty-five, at least.” 

Thirty-five was deep enough to suit me, but he was 
the boss. So-on we continued. 

The ice was beginning to heave rhythmically, and oc- 
casionally it boomed in the distance and the rumble of 






it traveled with express train speed for miles—a_ crack 
following in the wake of the rumble. It is interesting. 
to say the least, when this crashing rip approaches one, 
and there’s no place to go, and the ice parts almost di- 
rectly beneath one’s feet. The fact that terra firma is 
only about 300 feet away, straight down, does not afford 
much comfort. 

We passed several other fishermen, inquiring from 
each the depth of the water. Forty... forty-five... 
fifty. We finally stopped. “I guess this is far enough,” 
my partner said. I guessed so, too. I looked towards 
the north and saw, with hastened pulse, that the open 
water was only a short distance away. The white of the 
ice ended abruptly, and a heavy black line appeared be- 
tween it and the leaden horizon. 


UR shelter tents were set up about 100 feet apart. 

Then the holes were chopped with the ice chisel. 
The ice was only six inches thick, and with the open 
water so short a distance away, it rose and sank 
and boomed. My face must have showed some of my 
anxiety for when Koskela, who was an old timer, glanced 
at me he grinned. 

“You'll get used to it,” he assured me. 

Fresh herring was used for bait. A small strip was 
used, just enough to cover the hook—and it had to be 
cut and trimmed with scientific precision. The baited 
hook was then suspended not less than six inches above 
the bottom. Old timers frequently “salted” a hole before 
leaving it. A small paper bag would be filled witn cut 
herring, and lowered to the bottom. A quick jerk on the 
line would break the bag and scatter the bait. By this 
procedure the chances for making a good catch the fol- 
lowing day would be greater. 

When everything was in readiness we proceeded to 
fish. I lowered the bait to the bottom and then raised it 
according to the formula. Koskela gave mea final word 
of warning before repairing to his tent. 

“Tf you feel your line swinging towards shore,” he said, 
“it means that we’re adrift.” 


In that event we would have Continued on page 50) 
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A panther shot on a moonlight night from a tree near a bungalow. Tethered goat was used as a decoy 


Mian-Eaters of India 


S WE dismounted 
from our horses 
at Deoban, a 
small hamlet in- 
habited by Kols, and our 
new camp, at the foot of 
some low rocky and very 
bare hills otf Central 
India, our attention was 
drawn to a lot of weeping 
and wailing that was going on in the village. I was 
informed by our servants, who had come on ahead, 
that news had been brought in that morning by a youth, 
that while herding some goats a mile away on one of 
the hillsides, his companion, a boy much smaller than 
himself, had suddenly been pounced upon and carried 
off by a panther [leopard]. At once I walked up to a 
crowd of men in the village to try to get a true and 
fuller account of what had actually occurred. 

[ was immediately surrounded by the excited villagers, 
all talking at the same time, and for a while this noise, 
together with the renewed and loud weeping of the 
mother of the missing boy, made it impossible to collect 
the threads of the story. It was only after losing my 
temper and shouting at the men to keep quiet, that | 
was. able to piece together the true facts of the case by 
getting into conversation with the youth who had been 
the only eyewitness of the fell deed. 

It appeared that he and the boy of about ten years of 
age were grazing the village flock of goats in some 
thorny scrub jungle on the hill, and had taken them 
down to a small pool of water in a nullah at the bottom 
of the hill, when he, loitering fifty yards above the pool, 
saw a panther rush out from a patch of thick thorny 
bushes and, scattering the goats, make straight for his 
companion, who just then was sitting at the water’s edge, 
scooping up the liquid in the palms of his hands and 
drinking. The animal totally ignored the goats and 
pounced on the boy’s back, and after killing him with 
a crunch of his jaws on the back of the head began 


A Narrative of Dangerous Sport and 
of Tragedy in the Jungles of India 


Parr LIl, Conctusion—A MAN-EATING PANTHER 


carrying him off to the 
bushes, from which he 
had made his rush. The 
youth who = saw this 
occur said he made a 


By A. G. Shuttleworth great row and_ threw 


(“Silver Hackle’’) 


stones at the animal, but 
on its snarling and 
growling at him he had 
bolted straight back to 
the village, leaving his goats to look after themselves. 

The saddle had not yet been taken off my pony and, 
sending for a rifle from the camp, I hastily mounted and 
was escorted by the youth and half a dozen villagers to 
the scene of the boy’s death, which I could gather must 
have occurred three to four hours before I arrived. The 
villagers were very apathetic, and had not up to then 
visited the spot. Most of them had been away at their 
fields and_only assembled as I turned up. 

We came.to the water and at once noticed traces of 
the foul deed that had been enacted there and, following 
the drag came on the body of the boy, hidden away under 
a thick bush in another nullah, fifty yards farther down 
the slope of the hill. The animal had eaten only a little 
into the legs of the boy, yet the body presented a ghastly 
sight due to the deep wounds inflicted at the base of the 
skull. 


WANTED to sit over the corpse and wait for the 

panther- that night, but the boy’s mother would not 
hear, of such a thing, and even refused the ten rupees | 
offered her to allow it to remain where it lay, till only 
a couple of hours after dusk, when I should personally 
see that it was carried to her house. The other Kols 
tried-to persuade her to do as I wished, saying it was for 
the good of the community and such a chance of aveng- 
ing her son’s death might not occur again. She was 
obstinate, however, and wanted the body carried back to 
the village at once. There was nothing for it but to 
comply with the poor woman’s wishes, and with the 








removal of the body went my 
chance of ridding these poor de- 
fenceless folk of the beast, who 
was yet to make them pay heavily 
for the obstinacy, displayed 
through, I must admit, the nat- 
ural affections of this woman. 

The herd of goats, which was 
still grazing peacefully on the 
hillside, was rounded up and 
driven back by the villagers to 
their pens; not one of them had 
heen taken by the _ panther, 
though they had been at the ani- 
mal’s mercy for the greater part 
of the forenoon. 


HOUGH there was not much 

hope of getting a chance at 
ihe panther, I sat up till dusk, 
hidden behind a rock on the bank 
of the nullah in which we had 
found the boy’s body, in hopes 
that the animal might take it into 
his head to have a look round at 
the spot at or before dusk. It 
vas a fruitless watch as I ex- 
pected, the animal either having 
seen me or being naturally fearful 
ot a trap. 

[ was told by the villagers that 
this animal had become a regular 
scourge and pest in the surround- 
ing villages during the last three 
months, and that the number of 








Above—Natives training 
elephants at Ceylon, India 
Photo by William Thompson 
Inset—A close-up of the smiling 
face of a leopard Photo 


W. S. Berridge 


his human victims already totaled a dozen or more. 
Hitherto his victims had generally been taken during the 
dark hours of the night, either from the cultivation sur- 
rounding the villages or from outlying and isolated huts 


close to the fringe of the jungle. 


This was the first occa- 


sion on which he had been bold enough to snatch a vic- 
tim in the daytime, and was the second he had taken 
from their village community. They had no idea where 
the animal’s real home was, but said the small hamlet of 
Ajhara, six miles away in a basin formed by a circle of 
low hills, had been the chief sufferer at his hands. 

The villages in this tract of country were mere hamlets, 
consisting of only a few bamboo and grass-thatched huts 
nestling amongst the hills, with often a thick scrub jungle 


encroaching up to their very 
doors. There was no tree jungle 
on the hills, but this thorny scrub 
suited the panther better and af- 
forded a refuge from which noth- 
ing could evict him. Besides this 
natural fastness of thorny bush, 
he had numerous caves to which 
he could retreat, as the hillsides 
were simply honeycombed with 
fissures and caves; so nothing 
could be expected from trying to 
beat him out. 


H's last murderous attempt 

was made on a woman asleep 
in her hut. An entrance was 
effected by the animal making a 
hole in the grass wall of the hut, 
and the beast seizing the sleeping 
woman by the head was attempt- 
ing to drag her out, when the 
other inmates, awakened by her 
cries, rescued her from the jaws 
of death. It was only a short 
respite, however, as she expired 
before morning. It was only her 
great shock of hair that saved her 
being killed instantaneously, but 
it could not prevent the huge 
fangs penetrating the skull. The 
animal was reported to be of a 


Below—Indian vultures ona 
kill. Photo by Thos. Burke, 
who had to dress as a native 
woman to get it, because 
the birds are suspicious of 
uropeans 
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hut happened to be awake at the time, and 
hearing the sound of a scuffle outside, had 
called out to the old man to return, and not 
getting a reply had gone out with a flaming 
brand of wood, only to be met with the sight 
of the old man lying stone dead within five 
paces of the door, with ghastly wounds at the 
back of the head. The only consolation in 
this case was, the panther had been done out 
of his gruesome feast. 


S THERE Was very little likelihood of the 

animal revisiting the scene, | did not 
think it any use going there myself, but de 
cided to continue my stay at Deoban, in hopes 
of some luck turning up sooner or later and 
getting me a shot at the man-eater. Chinkara 
and black buck, with an occasional woll, kept 
me occupied while I awaited fresh news of 
the panther. It was not long before he paid 
our camp another visit intent, as usual, o1 
mischief. 

The moonlight nights had now come roune 
and as my wife and I were sitting outside ow 
tent one night after dinner, we heard the 
weird call of a jackal near the edge of the 





A native boat on the Gandak River. Photo by Thos. Burke mango grove in which we were encamped, 


very cowardly nature, and up to then had only attacked 
people when asleep, invariably silencing his victims at 
once by a crunch of the head or a vice-like grip of the 
throat; very few indeed of those attacked were able to 
utter the smallest outcry. 


\ HILE I had been away on my unsuccessful watch 

for the man-eater, my camp followers had been in a 
very jumpy state; and two of what on my return | 
thought false alarms had been given by one of our syces 
(grooms) yelling out that he had seen a panther sneaking 
in and out of the bushes near the spot where our horses 
were tethered. I got all the servants to move close up 
to the tents and make up their beds under the trees, to 
which some of the tent ropes were tied, and warned them 
to keep fires burning all night. 

After dinner, I took the precaution of having a loaded 
gun handy as I tumbled into bed. I was awakened once 
by the peculiar and weird cry of the frightened jackal, 
denoting he had seen one of the felid@ species. The loud 
“pheanw” of a jackal, heard in jungle places, is a sure 
sign that either Spots or Stripes is about, and I have 
never known it to be wrong. I took a walk round the 
tent, and, warning my men to be on the lookout, retired 
and went to sleep again. Though the night passed off 
without any unpleasant incident, in the morn- 
ing I was able to see trom tracks around our 


and almost immediately, in the bright moon 
light, saw a fine panther lollop across a patch of open 
ground in front of us and near him two jackals, giving 
out their loud calls of “pheanw—pheanw” as they ran 
[ rushed into the tent and picking up the first firearm 
that came to hand, unfortunately a rifle, with which 
cannot shoot at night, I ran toward a small and deep 
nullah at the back of our tents which I| had seen the 
panther make for, in hopes of finding him in it. The 
wretched jackals spoilt everything, as they caught sight 
of me immediately. I reached and peered over the steep 
bank of the nullah, and drew my attention to themselves 
as they ran off and for a moment I failed to catch sight 
of the panther as he bounded on to the opposite bank 
When I saw him he was going fast over a piece of rising 
ground, and | was able to chance only a hurried and 
useless snap at him with the rifle.’ He was very lucky 
in that I had not got my smooth bore in my hand 


HERE was no doubt that he had made a round of 

the adjacent village, and, not being able to find an 
opportunity of snatching a human being there, had come 
on to try his luck at our camp. 

The next evening, as | thought it possible he might 
be in the locality, | made up a machan a short way 
from camp and sat up with a 


(Continued on page 53) 








encampment, that a panther had paid us a 
visit, if not two; once when the syce had 
raised the alarm, and a second time when | 
had heard the jackal call. 

That day and the three following ones | 
had good sport with chinkara (ravine deer) 
in the ravines and broken ground along the 
foot of the hills, where we were encamped, 
and as nothing more was heard of the man- 
eater, the natives, as is generally the custom, 
began to be lulled into an apathetic and un- 
reasonable feeling of security, and it gave me 
some trouble to keep my own men from slack- 
ening off in the precautionary measures I had 
installed throughout the camp. The death of 
the little boy was remembered as only an 
unpleasant incident. 





WEEK after the death of the boy, news 
came in that the night before an old man 
of the unlucky village of Ajhara had been 
killed. It was said that he had simply stepped 
out of his hut for a moment, about midnight, 
and had immediately been pounced upon by 
the panther, who had evidently been lurking 
just outside. One of his companions in the 





































Tiger cub being nourished by a goat. Its mother had died from a 


snake bite. Photo by William Thompson 
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McGivern putting six shots into a can 5 by 6 inches in size 


‘Trick and Fancy Shooting 


anh pig 3 Second of an Extraordinary Series ‘ sribed onal ge 
successfully three by the Greatest Modern Master ment that any sort of 
targets tossed in- of the Revolver shooting stunt can be 


to the air at the same time, 
with a high average of 
hits, using a revolver for the 
purpose and firing the shots by 


the double-action method, was 
very widely discussed and gen- Part II—PossiBILiTIES OF 
erally considered impossible. Action. Witt WE 


The old rule of substituting the 
word can for the word can’t, and 
keeping at it, made it possible for me to move up to four 
targets, all tossed in the air at the same time, and break 
them. By using two well trained throwers I was able to 
handle five targets at once. 

Next in order came the stunt of putting five or six 
shots into a medium-sized can when tossed in the air 
(only once) by an assistant, as shown very clearly in the 
pictures. Practice and more practice are the key words 
to this puzzle. 

Shooting five or six shots 
close grouping, and try- 
ing for the highest pos- 


at one stationary target for 


By Ed McGivern 


Five SHOTS IN TWO-FIFTHS OF A SECOND? 


mastered if sufficient time 

is given to the study of it. 
\ thorough working knowledge 
of it from all angles will be 
gained by persistent effort. 
That's been my working policy 
and it has usually brought very 
satisfactory results; instead of 
hunting up reasons why |] 
couldn’t do things, | tried to figure out some method 
whereby I could. Shooting glasses are much discussed by 
writers, pro and con. Properly-fitted shooting glasses are 
a great help in many ways and under different conditions. 
[ use them regularly and find them very satisfactory. 


THE DOovUBLE- 
Be ABLE TO SHo001 


HE Smith & Wesson .45 caliber double-action revolv- 
ers have proved to be, in my hands, the fastest large- 
caliber guns of the lot to draw from the holster and get 
into action, and to keep in action and shoot five or six 
from, with either 
right or left hand (called 


shots 





sible speed while still 
confining oneself to sure 
hits comes next in line 


for subconscious control 
of movements and con- 
centration towards one 
particular objective. The 
pictures accompanying 
my preceding article 
show that the time runs 
as low as one-half second 
for five shots, pretty 
nicely grouped, using 
two hands to hold, point 
and operate one double- 





ambidextrous shooting); 
also with a gun in each 
hand (both guns being 
shot simultaneously), 
close grouping and short 
space of time being con- 
~idered—or, more plainly 
speaking, putting the 
bullets where wanted on 
some certain part of a 
man target or other ob- 
ject. 

No man living knows 
the possibility of the 
double-action revolvers. 








action revolver, as a 
means of comparison 
with single-action revolv- 
ers, held in the same way. 


without doubt, has 


My old, reliable Smith & Wesson 38 spi., No. 286600, that, 
shot more shots double-action against 
time than any other known gun. 
with all its original parts, just as it left the factory. 
placed on this gun is now very high 


It will be remembered by 
many that I had a ma- 
chine built several years 
ago to test this speed, in 


rfectly 
he value 


It is still working 
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Electric timer No. 2, connected up with two revolvers, a Colt 
and a Smith ®&® Wesson .38 special, operating special Ansco 
camera, having a shutter speed of 1-300 of a second. A spring 
motor built into side of camera (note construction) winds the 
film automatically each time an exposure is made Electric 
contact mechanism on back of striker carrier operates camera 
shutter after last shot is fired, usually, although this can be 
adjusted to operate camera at any point desired during the 
series of shots, |, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc. When in use the camera is 
mounted on a tripod in the regular way, and the electric attach- 
ment is held in correct position by a bracket fitted to the tripod 
for the purpose. Note electrical contact mechanism on trigger 
Suard of each gun Timer bar shows striker carrier in position 
so that striker No.! is directly over the starting stud on the stop 


an effort to find the limit. IL didn't find it exactly, there- 
fore | know that no man living has the ability or skill 
to operate them by hand to their limit for speed and 
accuracy combined, at any distance short or long. My 
own successful efforts have been only a start in that di- 
rection, and lack a great deal of being anything like a 
final answer. The guns worked perfectly in the machines, 
at a speed that gave six shots in less than two-fifths of a 


second. 


As lO shots fired at great speed from a revolver and 
44 vrouped closely enough to be covered by the outline 
ot a man’s hand, we will go back to some of the original 
targets made in 1919 and published in Outpoor LIFE in 
1920, and compare them with many made on different 
dates since then, and see if the statement that five or six 
shots could be grouped under the outline of a hand while 
firing a double-action revolver as fast as it could pos- 
sibly be operated by hand, was so ridiculous after all. By 
tracing the outline of my hand and the outline of an 
ordinary playing card also, on some of the old targets, 
and following that system of outlining the targets since 
that time, up to the very latest ones, which are shown in 
the preceding article, we will have a pretty fair method of 
comparing the work carried on over a period of years. 
This will show that the results are not all accidental 
bursts of luck, but are fairly regular, and within certain 
limits are reasonably sure of being secured by deter- 
mined effort. The targets made on the widely separated 
dates seem to support this conclusion. 

The general uniformity of the work as to grouping 
within certain area and time is also apparent; the great- 
est departure from the old work to the new is in the large 
caliber revolvers and pistols used. It does not show a 
very great falling off in the quality of the grouping or 
the amount of time required for such grouping, although 
the much heavier loaded cartridges were used all along 
the line, from .38 special police cartridges with 200-grain 
bullets, up to and including the regular .45 Colt factory 
loads, and the 45 Auto Pistol cartridge shot from the 
double-action revolvers. Naturally, the disturbing effect 
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watch You'll notice three small holes on the side of striker 
carrier between striker No. 1 and striker No. 2. These holes are 
where point of ratchet adjustment fits to regulate the contacts 
for the number of shots to be timed. Timer as shown is now set 
for five shots The first shot forces striker down and starts 
watch. Each shot jumps striker carrier one space forward 
towards magnets. Shot No. 5 stops watch by forcing striker 
No. 2 against stop watch stud, then the next pull on trigger of 
gun will operate the camera shutter, if set todo so. The con- 
tact parts that operate the camera can be switched on or off at 
will, without interfering with the rest of the equipment 
Camera can be worked by hand in the usual way by simply dis- 
engaging the cable release from the clamp which holds it in 
place on the electrical attachment when it is being used 


of the bigger guns and loads being much greater, the 


grouping and time must suffer accordingly. This 1s 
shown by comparison to be much less than would reason- 
ably be expected by any fair-minded person. 

Some of this success is due to the fact that some time 
ago I learned that the double-action mechanism was put 
into high grade revolvers, such as Smith & Wesson and 
Colts, to be used for fast shooting, and that it could be 
used effectively and accurately, and was entirely depend 
able and productive of surprising results. The facts con- 
tained in this statement I believe I have supported with 
reasonable proof of actual performance; while on the 
other hand, it isn’t any great wonder that I, or any othe 
average person who gives years of study, practice and 
persistent effort to mastering this kind of shooting, should 
meet with success and be able to do the things shown 
here, just as described and outlined. After twenty yea 
or more of such application and study I would certain! 
prove myself pretty dumb if I could not do it. 


OU’LL sometimes be told, “Don’t shoot a revolver 

double-action, you can’t hit anything that way, and it 
will ruin your holding and spoil your scores, etc.” I read 
this, and much other chatter very similar to it, written }) 
men who certainly should have known better than to 
write it. Years ago, when I advocated this system oi 
shooting and claimed some of the results possible with 
this system of operating a revolver, I was pretty well 
“bawled out” in a general way, and more or less ridiculed 
for my efforts. Many, through sheer ignorance of the 
subject went from one extreme to another in efforts 
discredit the double-action system of shooting a revolve: 
and the results secured by the use of it. Pages were writ 
ten and published against it, but arguments didn’t change 
facts, or affect me very much, so I kept right on trying 
and proved several things claimed for it, from time to 
time. I was fairly well satisfied with the results secured, 
as payment for my time and effort, the recent results be 
ing particularly gratifying. 

Oh, yes—I saw an article a few days ago where the 
claim was made by the writer. that the single-action re 
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volver is the most dependable, and the most satisfactory 
sun, in every way, that ever was made. That’s what I 
call loyalty to the cause. A great deal like the husbands 
who are always telling their wives about the bread 
mother uséd-to make. While I can’t help admiring such 
enthusiasm, I would like to make the following state- 
ment: If there is any kind of regulation target, game or 
fancy shooting that can be done with a single-action 
revolver, that cannot be done equally well with Smith & 
Wesson or Colt’s double-action revolvers (particularly 
the later models), I personally have not seen it demon- 
strated. 

I’ve used double-action revolvers for years without 
any failure or weakness on the part of the guns; thou- 
sands of shots at high rate of speed, the hardest work 
that any gun can be subjected to, and they stood up 
under it, and delivered the goods bevond my most opti- 
mistic expectations. 


AS MY friend, Elmer Keith, stated in November, 1931, 
«2% Ourpoor Lire, I use regulation revolvers just as 
turned out by the factories, equipment standard in every 
way, no weakened mainsprings, special barrels or any- 
thing of that kind. Any one can purchase exact dupli- 
cates of any of my guns from any retail dealer. I use 
converted hammers, as shown on some of the. single- 
action revolvers, made up by J. D. O'Meara, of Lead, S. 
Dak. These are known as slip hammers, and lie very 
close to the grip when held in full-cock position. These, 
and the gold bead sights, comprise all of the special 
equipment used by me at any time. 

It is not a very hard task to get five shots out of a 
double-action revolver in about one second, or a little 
less, if practice along this line is persistent. No special 
guns or equipment are necessary. There is no mysteri- 


ous power connected with it at all, that any one man can 
monopolize. All the mysterious power needed to do 
these things is incorporated in the subconscious mind of 
every shooter, and not in any of the cartridges or guns. 
What is needed to develop this power is common sense 
—use plenty of that. Study the subject, practice plenty, 
and leave the word can’t out of the program altogether. 

The following description of the electric timing ma- 
chines will show how this part of the work is handled so 
as to get a very accurate record of the seconds and the 
fractions of seconds that elapse while the actual tests 
are being made. 


IMER No. 1 is equipped with a split-second stop 

watch, having levers arranged to start the watch and 
stop each hand separately, thus making it possible to 
time exactly any. number of shots from two to ten. The 
striking hammers that operate the levers can be arranged 
to register two or more shots by means of adjusting 
lever on side of ratchet beam, or the first two and next 
four can be caught, or three and three or four and two, 
or any other combination wanted up to the full ten shots. 
If desired, more than ten shots can be timed by making 
slight changes. 

It is operated by battery, and as hammer is released, 
electric contact is formed which causes beam to be drawn 
down, thus operating levers against stop-watch stems. 
Each shot moves the hammer bar up one notch toward 
magnets and over the watch. Ten small holes corre- 
sponding to the rachets to accommodate the adjusting 
lever, furnish the means of stopping the watch at the 
number of shots it is desired to time. On moving tar- 
gets, aerial stunts, rapid fire groups, etc., this portable 
machine is ideal, as it can be used in connection with 
any kind of a gun held in any (Continued on page 50) 

















Cut No. 1.—Raising the hammer on double action gun so as 
not to disturb the aim, or the general alignment of the gun 
while cocking it by hand, to fire the next shot (single action) in 
rapid fire work. If handled in this way, the revolver can be kept 
pointed at the spot during all the string of shots. In the cock- 
ing operation the gun is not tipped, or rolled, or moved away 
from the direct pointing position. The thumb is placed as on 
gun No. 1. It is started k with a sliding motion, towards the 
left, as shown on gun No. 2. When hammer comes back to full 
cock position the thumb continues to slide over and down till 
it comes in line with fridger finger and lays alongside of frame, 
as shown on gun No. 3. Note relative position of trigger, and of 
trigger finger, during each part of this cocking operation. This 
will give a very good idea of the method used for my fastest 
cock-the-hammer-and-squeeze-the-trigger system of rapid fire 
shooting. Note the fingers have not moved or changed position 
in any way during the cocking operation. This is a fast and 
accurate method of cocking the gun and shooting it at flying 
targets thrown one at a time, as fast as one thrower can throw 
them, or for two at a time. When trigger finger is handled as 


shown in the picture there will be no accidental discharge. 

Cut No. 2, shows an O’ Meara slip hammer Colt’s single action 
revolver being cocked to shoot by letting the hammer “slip” 
from under the web, between ball of thumb and finger. Thumb 
is placed on the low hammer spur, as shown on gun No. 4. 
Hammer is drawn back, as shown on gun No. 5. When hammer 
gets into position shown on gun No. 6, the thumb slides over 
across hammer spur until hand is ina ition similar to, but 
not quite as far over to the left, as hand is shown on gun No. 3. 
As thumb slides over to the left on the last move, the spur of 
the “slip” hammer slips out from under the crotch of the hand, 
instead of being released by the trigger. The cocking motion 
is very similar on both of these guns ate peaen of finger) 
except that the slip hammer must be held firmly under some 
part of the thumb (note tension on thumb) until ready to let 
the shot off. Accidental discharge can happen very easily, if 
this important point is overlooked. As it would be impossible 
to show the hammer being slipped from under the thumb, the 
fourth move of slip hammer handling, necessarily had to be 
left out of the picture 
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SETH GORDON, president American Game Association 
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We -Advocate— 


Passage by Congress of some bill to raise adequate funds 
for bringing back our diminishing waterfow 1 


2. Modification of the Biological Survey's poisoning operations 
3. Better protection for all bears 

4. Stricter control of sheep and cattle grazing on public domain 
5. Improvement of federal and state game warden service 


6. Constant vigilance against pollution; against diversion of 
sportsmen’s money from state game fund to general fund; against 
corruption and incompetence in state game departments 

7. Giving game and fish better than an even break 
being Sportsmen and not Heroes 


in short, 








American Game Conference a Great Success 


CCORDING to the comments heard 
A on all sides, the 19th American Game 
Conference, held in New York City 
on November 28, 29 and 30, 1932, under 
the auspices of the American Game Asso- 
ciation, was a great success. The attend- 
ance was considerably better than antici- 
pated, and the interest displayed was never 
more keen. 

This annual gathering, a melting pot of 
ideas, covers all phases of the wild-life 
restoration program throughout North 
America. Among those present were of- 
ficials and leading sportsmen from the 
United States, Canada and Mexico, repre- 
sentatives of leading conservation organ- 
izations, educational institutions, farm or- 
ganizations, publishers, and manufacturers 
of outdoor equipment. 

In the past it had been 
devote only two days to 
the 19th Conference covered three very 
busy days. The first day was devoted to 
two separate meetings of wild-life research 
and game breeding, also a number of sepa- 
rate related meetings of various kinds. The 
next two days were devoted to the general 
conference sessions and to the annual ban- 
quet. Space will permit only a few of the 
high spots, but the entire conference will 
he covered in the complete Transactions 
which the American Game Association will 
publish shortly. 

The wild-life research 
the direction of Dr. Arthur A. Allen of 
Cornell University, covered the important 
research undertakings. This session at- 
tracted much attention, especially the 
grouse and quail studies, pheasant research 
activities, disease investigations, and game 
management experiments which are under 
way in various states. 

The session on game breeding, under 
the direction of Otto Beyer of Wisconsin, 
gave those interested in this phase of the 
game restoration program a real opportu- 
nity to exchange ideas, and to present new 
developments of the past year. Among 
the most interesting were the success of 
efforts to raise ruffed grouse, prairie 
chickens and Hungarian partridges, also 
the new developmerts in producing game 
birds with electrical incubators and brood- 
ers. 


customary to 
the conference ; 


program, under 


By Seth Gordon 


President, American Game Association 
Among the ideas developed were the 
need of standards for sporting game birds 
usually reared in captivity, and the draft- 
ing of a model law to encourage game 
breeding and to provide a greater outlet 
for game-farm output. Committees were 
appointed to prepare these suggestions for 
presentation to the next conference. 


HE GENERAL conference discussions 

covered a wide range of subjects, most 
of them intended to put the game policy 
adopted in 1930 to work in all parts of the 
country. 

The value of public shooting and fishing 
grounds, whether private shooting grounds 
benefit the general public, how to improve 
our fishing waters, and the management of 
deer herds were all covered in a series of 





The complete record of the 19th 
American Game Conference can 
be obtained by ordering a copy of 
the printed transactions from the 
American Game Association, In- 


vestment Building, Washington, 
D. C., at cost, 50c postpaid. 











discussions led by recognized leaders in 
their fields. 

The special game policy symposium, 
based upon the developments since 1930, 
brought out many interesting things. Aldo 
Leopold, the chairman of the Game Policy 
Committee, called attention to the fact that 
when the policy was adopted there was 
only one game management demonstration 
under way, but that now there are between 
thirty and forty such organized projects 
in various parts of the country which are 
producing fundamental information of a 
most important character and at the same 
time bringing landowners and sportsmen 
together. 

“We are faced with an organization job 
and not a conservation job as we now 
understand the terms,” said Major L. 

T. Waller, Jr., of Pennsylvania, in dis- 
cussing the need for educated man power 
to direct game affairs. “The machinery 


(agricultural colleges and _ universities) 

necessary to turn out educated man power 
to do research already exists at the ex 
pense of the general public, and this cal 
be put to work to place wild life on a quan- 
tity production basis as soon as the gen 
eral public demands it,’ he concluded 
Major Waller stated that progress will be 
painfully slow until game restoration is 
put on the same plane technically and vo- 
cationally as agriculture and forestry. 

Herbert L. Stoddard, the quail expert 
from Georgia, analyzed the fine progress 
being made by experiments in upland gam 
bird management in various states, and 
stated that this field of endeavor should 
be materially extended. 

“We know a lot about game and about 
game management which has not been ex 
tended out where it belongs,” said Chester 
Gray, the Washington representative oi 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, in 
one of the most meaty discussions ever pre 
sented at a Game Conference. “We need 
to extend the education about game man 
agement out to the farmers, and to thei: 
cousins in town as well, because they ar 
the great groups which together are mutual 
and should be cooperative in this whol 
game policy of the United States,” he con 
tinued, 


ALL THROUGH Mr. Gray’s discus 
sion ran the need for keeping in mind 
the economics involved in asking the 
farmer to produce a grain crop. “The 
farmer,” he said, “makes money now in 
small quantities, but nevertheless valuable, 
by exterminating or controlling predators 
He makes very little money now, and in 
most instances none, by opening his acre- 
ages to the preservation and propagation of 
game. That situation wants to be cor- 
rected to the extent that not only in ex 
terminating predators can the farmer make 
money, but in preserving and propagating 
game may he make money also. You ar 
not going to reach the American farmer 
on a sportsmanship program alone,” he 
concluded. 

The game situation in the West was ably 
discussed bv Paul G. Redington, chief of 
the U. S. Biological Survey, C. E. Rach 
ford of the U. S. Forest Service, Horac 





M. Albright, director of the National Park 
Service, and Harry McGuire, editor of 
Outpoor Lire. These discussions brought 
out some controversial issues, but were 
very helpful. Among other things Mr. 
McGuire called attention to the deplorable 
fact that the federal government in - its 
predator and rodent control activities is 
spending many times the amount appropri- 
ated for federal game protection. 
S. B. Locke, Conservation Director of 
the Izaak Walton League of America, pre- 
sented an illuminating discussion on de- 
veloping our waste lands for game and 
urged that in any plan for the dispos:tion 
the unreserved public domain lands, 
special attention be given to wild life. 
One of the high points of the conference 
was the address. of Sen. Harry B. Hawes 
f Missouri, vice-chairman of the Special 
Senate Committee on Wild-Life Resources, 
in which he touched upon the work of his 
committee and the problems confronting it. 
He stressed the need for one federal de- 
partment to direct all federal conservation 
ictivities, and stated that early in January 
hearings will be held in Washington to ar- 
rive at the best plan of procedure. 
Senator Hawes stated that all of the 
several conservation measures now before 
Congress, including the Duck Stamp Bill 
and the coordination bill, can be consoli- 


dated into one big, constructive measure 
and the entire program pushed forward 
rapidly. 


The waterfow! needs were discussed at 
length. Hoyes Lloyd, supervisor of wild 
life for the Dominion of Canada, made a 
convincing statement on the waterfowl 
trend, indicating that while the breeding 
season in 1932 was much more favorable the 
future supply of ducks will depend largely 
upon the restoration of vast breeding areas. 
His remarks were seconded by Dr. W. B. 
Bell of the U. S. Biological Survey. 


HE CAMPAIGN to restore many 

small water areas throughout the prairie 
provinces and upper prairie states was 
highly approved by Sam G. Anderson, of 
Minnesota, Oscar H. Johnson of South 
Dakota, and Burnie Maurek of North 
Dakota. 

The place of the marsh owner in the 
perpetuation of the duck supply was abl) 


discussed by Charles McVeigh of the 
Princess Anne Club of Virginia and 
Stanley D. McGraw of the Bear River 


Club of Utah. 

The fallacy of refuges without manage- 
ment, especially the control of predators, 
was presented by Thomas H. Beck, chair- 
man of the Connecticut Board of Fisheries 
and Game. Mr. Beck stated that it is fool- 
ish to set aside breeding grounds without 
keeping the predators in check. He said 
that many refuges are refuges on paper 
miy, 


Mr. Beck’s contentions were borne out 
by discussions from A. E. Bence, presi- 
dent of the Saskatchewan Fish and Game 
League, by Dr. C. H. Weagant, secretary 
f the Manitoba Game Protective League, 
and by Paul G. Redington, chief of 
the Biological Survey, all of whom gave 
some recent damaging information con- 

‘rning the depredations of the crow on the 
waterfowl nesting grounds. 

At the annual banquet, presided over by 
David H. Madsen, chairman of the con- 
ference, there were but two speakers, Gov. 
George Parks of Alaska and Jay N. Dar- 
ing (“Ding,” the cartoonist), member of 
the Iowa Fish and Game Commission. 

Governor Parks told those assembled 
they need have no fear that Alaskans will 
vaste their wild-life resources, and that 
they will see to it that the bears of Alaska 
ire given ample protection 

Mr. Darling explained 


Iowa's new 
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twenty-five year conservation plan, and 
stated that in his opinion this country needs 
more long-term planning to assure a future 
wild-life supply. 

The closing feature was William L. 
Finley, naturalist-photographer, and his 
five new reels of unusual wild-life motion 
pictures. 

Among the resolutions adopted by the 
Conference were: Endorsing the Senate 
committee’s Duck Stamp Bill and recom 
mending that 80 per cent of the revenue 
be devoted to waterfowl restoration; ap 
proving the coordination of all federal con- 
servation activities as suggested by Senator 
Hawes; requesting the Biological Survey 
to study the effect of baiting waterfowl at 
shooting stands; and urging greater pro- 
tection for bears, especially cubs, and for 
black bass. 





Sen. Harry B. Hawes of Missouri, who 

at the American Game Conference ad- 

vocated gathering all federal conserva- 
tion activities into one department 


Among the resolutions adopted by the 
19th American Game Conference (for 
resolution against the practice of 
baiting ducks see editorial, page 4): 


Endorsing Duck Stamp Bill 
WHEREAS, S. 4726 is now before the U. S. 
to provide necessary funds for carrying 


the Migratory Bird Treaty 


Congress, 
nut the 
with Great 

THEREFORE, 


urge the 


provisions of 
Britain; 
BE IT RESOLVED, that we 
amendment of said bill so as to provide 
for the expenditure of not less than 80 per 
of the funds so derived for the acquisition 
administration of sanctuaries and 
for waterfowl, and that we 
support to the passage of 
ame nded. 


cent 
and 
breeding areas 
our Lest 


bill 


give 
the 


wild 
secure when 


Consolidating Federal Activities 

BE IT RESOLVED, that it is the sense of the 
American in its 19th 
annual session that a more effective and economi- 
cal administration of all federal 
activities can be effected by a unification of effort 
brought about by a consolidation of such activities 
into one department of the federal government; 

RESOLVED FURTHER, that we 
to the federal Congress an expeditious consider 
ation of adequate legislation which will 
about these ends desired; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that in 
any reorganization or consolidation of the ac- 
tivities of the federal government, these functions 
relating primarily to renewable organic resources 
mainly dependent upon soil and water, including 
plant life, be administered by 
department of government. 

RESOLVED FURTHER, that we urge 
gress to provide sufficient funds annually to 
tinue all essential conservation activities of 
U. S. gove without curtailment. 


Wild Life on Public Domain 
WHEREAS, large the 
public domain are 


Game Conference assembled 


conservation 


commend 


bring 


animal and one 
Con 


con 
he 


rumen 


areas of remaining u 


appropri ited very important 
life ranging at tl 


> 
5 


29 
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seasons on 


is well as furnishing year-long homes for certain 
wild-life species, particularly antelope and. sage 
hens; 

AND WHEREAS, the lack of adequate ad- 


ministration of these lands has led to abuses 
resulting in serious damage to their natural re 
sources which if not checked will become perma- 


nent; 

rHEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that we 
establishment of adequate supervision 
and management to maintain the natural resources 
of the land; 

That in any plan for the disposal or administra- 


urge the 


tion of these public domain lands, adequate con- 
sideration be given to the preservation of the 
wild life existing there, or that may be made 
to exist, and that such life forms be recognized 
is one of the land resources to be maintained 


and conserved. 


Better Protection for Bears 
BE IT RESOLVED, that this conference sub- 
scribes to the belief that of all species, 
mammals, deserve and should receive 
vation agencies the protection of suit 


bears 
being game 


from conser 


able close seasons and other measures usually 
accorded game mammals, and in no event should 
cub bears be killed within their range. 


When Will Illinois Sports- 
men Wake Up? 


ITH the change of administration, 

the sportsmen of Illinois are hoping 
for a “new deal” in the propagation and 
distribution of game fish from state hatch- 
eries; the effectiveness of whose work has 
often been questioned. 

One sportsman who has fished and 
hunted in the state for more than twenty 
years says: “We must take into consid- 
eration the sportsman’s state of mind in 
Illinois. Never having had anything done 
for him, he usually has only a vague idea 
of what could be accomplished by proper 
use of license money and a modern de- 
partment of conservation, as is in Michigan 
or Wisconsin. He never has had anything 
but poor fishing, little hunting, and many 
no-trespass signs.” 

An examination of the reports from the 
various states on file with the U. S. Bureau 
of Fisheries shows that neither last year 
nor this year has Illinois filed a full report 
comparable to the data obtained from the 
other states. 

While the sale of 425,000 fishing licenses 
in Illinois is reported to have brought in 
a return of $175,000, the operations of the 
state conservation commission involved an 
expenditure of only $70,000 for the propa- 


gation of fish. 


Turtle War Grows 
HE war against turtles and water 
snakes has been spreading rapidly. 
Among the states which are actively par- 





A turtle taken at Hatch Pond, Litchfield 
County, Conn., which weighed 23 pounds 








30 


ticipating are Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 


Missouri, Texas, Wisconsin and Okla- 
homa. The progress of the campaign in 
Connecticut is especially encouraging. 
As an example of destructiveness of 
water snakes Connecticut cites a case 
where one water snake, killed at the Bur- 
lington Hatchery, hed eaten 67 fingerling 
brown trout; and Wisconsin reports the 
killing of a 20-inch water snake that had 
consumed 68 small bass, with more of 
them too ,digested to count, at the Bur- 
lington, Wisconsin, hatchery. 
The ravages of snapping turtles on both 
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fish and young ducks are so well known 
that further comment is unnecessary. The 
most successful way to get turtles appar- 
ently is the hoop net, set with about % 
of the net out of water, and baited to 
attract the culprits. A balanced treadle 
at the end of a runway leading to the top 
of a sunken barrel or box also seems to 
do the trick. 

If you want better fishing, kill off the 
predators, increase the natural food and 
cover in your waters, eliminate pollution, 
and don't fish during the spawning sea- 
son.—American Game Assn. 


Why Montana Sportsmen Are Impotent 


It handles a lot of money, almost none 
of which goes for big-game protection. 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have just 

read with pleasure your November 

“Hero’s Corner” in which Montana 
sportsmen are reproached for not having 
“braved the sheepmen” by obtaining pro- 
tective legislation for bears. Agreeing 
with and endorsing your views and pro- 
gram in this regard, I wish to submit this 
note to apprise you of the size of the job 
to be done; that is, to explain just why 
the sportsmen of this state are virtually 
impotent when their wishes conflict with 
those of the livestock interests. 

Sheepmen get about what they want 
from the Forest Service in grazing per- 
mits. You, of course, know that their 
herders know no law to hinder them from 
killing grouse in breeding season, and 
similar diversions, including the killing 
of protected game promiscuously the 
vear around, and that they please their 
employers by exterminating bears. The 
Biological Survey also heeds their wishes 
by sending “expert” bear hunters with 
poison and what-not to the rescue when- 
ever a bear is reported near a herd. These 
are federal agencies responsible only to 
the national politicians. 

The situation in state government is 
that of a scant half-million population 
spread over 147,000 square miles com- 
prising the third largest state of the 
union. Government of course gravitates 
into the hands of organized economic 
power. Our chief basic industries are 
mining, power, livestock and agriculture. 
Agriculture may be disregarded since the 
farmers are feebly organized where they 
are organized at all. 


The centralized control of metal min- 
ing and hydro-electric power is, to an 
outsider, imeredible. With unimportant 


exceptions, all valuable metal-mining 
properties, smelters, and all power sites 
and plants rest in the hands of a single 
organization—two gigantic companies 
which, politically, think and act as one. 


Political control is maintained chiefly 
through banks, newspapers and similar 
agencies throughout the state. Since 


banks have the power we all recognize, 
and livestock men are their important 
customers, and again because the sheep- 
men are particularly well organized, the 
livestock group is an important ally of 
mining and power. 

The small county seats and trading 
centers are the strategic points in this 
thinly-spread population, and through the 
alliance above described, political control 
is well-nigh perfect. One of the results 
is that the livestock group get what they 
want and kill what they don't want, in 
legislation. 

The state fish and game commission is 
responsible only to the governor (who, 
by the way, removed the entire personnel 
this year and appointed another). It 


busies itself planting fish, building new 
hatcheries, changing the grouse season 
around, and looking after political fences. 


Until recently it published a monthly 
magazine reputed to have shown a net 
loss of $1,000 a month. Illegal killing of 
deer and elk, even market hunting, is 
rarely punished. Paid game wardens are 
so few that they cannot efficiently police 
the game country. In my observation the 
forest rangers (federal) do the most ef- 
fective work in voluntarily enforcing 
state laws. When it comes to the ques- 
tion of alleged predatory animals (i. e., 
predatory to sheep) the sheepmen and the 
Biological Survey reign supreme, and the 
state governmental agencies may be de- 
scribed as determined in their indifference 
to any measure of preservation, much 
less protection. 

To show you the trend of affairs, our 
senior U. S. senator, T. J. Walsh, carries 
on an effort year in and year out to have 
the remaining public lands in Montana 
turned over to the state. If this attempt 
succeeds, and it is quite possible, those 
interested in plundering our natural re- 
sources still further will find their way 
paved for them. Should a public con- 
sciousness arise opposed to this trend, of 
which there is yet little evidence, it will 
have no more power to enforce a conser- 
vation policy than our sportsmen now 
have. And if and when that happens, 
how much of our magnificent hunting 
grounds will be left? 

One instance I had almost forgotten: 
Some years past, individual sportsmen 
at their own expense planted a small elk 
herd in protected territory, near Deer 
Lodge. It thrived to a band of more than 
100. A special open season was declared 
by the game commission, and this herd 
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was nearly wiped out. The open seaso 
was urged upon the commission by in 
terested parties in that vicinity. 

Your excellent magazine, to the best « 
my observation, is one of the few strong 


influences toward a regime of decent 
game conservation, but it has a lons 
road to travel in Montana. 

Mont. SPENCER BLOcK.* 

*Note:—A pseudonym for a prominent M« 
tana sportsman and professional man who ca 
not for business reasons openly brave the ant 
conservation interests he so vividly describ« 





Advocates a Sportsmen’s 
Strike 


“DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have ha 
bored the suspicion for years that 
even half of the millions collected from 
sportsmen for licenses, etc., were spen‘ 
for conservation, the game _ situati 
wouldn't be what it is today. As you ar: 
in a position to do something about 
which I am not, I would like to make ; 
suggestion that might possibly have som 





practical value in correcting the situ: 
tion. 

It is this: Let sportsmen refuse t 
buy licenses until legislation is enacted 


that money thus collected 

appropriated for no other purpose than 
game conservation and the enforcement 
of fish and game laws. In other words, 
a sportsmen’s strike. I truly believe tha’ 
until the vast sum that goes into th 


to guarantee 


political pork barrel is diverted to it 
proper uses real conservation in thi 
country is doomed to minor success. | 
would like to know what other sports 
men think about these things. Can I se 
vou the idea that the greatest sing! 
thing you could do would be to spons 
a movement such as this? 
Calif. J. B. Putnam. 


Editorial Note:—Mr. Putnam cannot sell this 
idea to OUTDOOR LIFE. While we recognize 
that sportsmen’s funds are atrociously wasted 
in many cases, the solution does not lie in 
biting off our noses to spite our faces. We must 
combat license-fee evasion rather than encour- 
age it. 
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Chicagoan Bags Big Catch of Deer 
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RETURNS FROM WISOONSIN WOODS.-Jack Bat- 
' tistini af 947 Boanie Brae, River Foreft (left) bagged 
| these deer with Alex le Tournesu, « friend, at the latter's 





lodge near Hayward, Wis.. Battistini..a former commie’ 
sien merchant in Chicago, has just reterned from his 
expedition in the north z 's 


2 





The only person conspicuous by his absence from this noble picture is the game warden 
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F YOUR Uncle Samuel could take a 

census of all the fishing lines wet m the 

waters of the nation during one season, 
it would be a sporting wager that a goodly 
proportion are intended for the luring and 
catching of old P. Annularis, the crappie 
or his cousin, the calico bass (Poemo.ri 
sparoides). Otherwise these fine pan fish 
are known as white crappie, black crappie, 
white perch, speckled perch, bachelor, bar- 


fish, grass bass, strawberry bass and by 
numerous other appellations. The calico 
bass is generally termed the fish of North- 


ern waters and the crappie of Southern, 
although their territories overlap and for 
all practical purposes the two species ar 
about the same. 

Now crappie fishing isn't the most excit- 
ing of sports, although it probably num- 
bers among its devotees as many serious 
and intense gentlemen as does that ultra- 
scientific pastime of casting a dry fly. <A 
pound or 2-pound crappie will offer a com- 
mendable fight on light tackle, but the 
dainty fly rod and the very light bait cast- 
ing rod are more or less useless in plumb- 
ing water 20 and 30 feet deep—and if you 
have that kind of water, that’s where you 
will find your 2-pound crappie, if any. It 
is the all-around, all-time unreliability of 
the sport which keeps a fever in the veins 
of the crappie addict. 

Now he catches them; now he doesn't. 
Today he has the right system; tomorrow 
he draws a blank and some goof armed 
with a hand line and an air of confidence 
strings the limit. 

Pound for pound the crappie isn't the 
equal of any fish unless you believe that 
the ultimate destiny and chief goal of the 


pan fish is the pan. In which case, my 
nomination for the catch-as-catch-can eat- 
ing fish champion- 


ship is the crappie: 
not only because he 
attains quite a_ re- 
spectable size in big 
waters, but because 
he is at times the 
most eccentric and 
fickle fish that 
swims 

Compared to the 
bass or trout, old 
“Peculiar” Annula- 
ris isn’t a very smart 
fish. In fact he is 
so dumb he fre- 
quently makes the 
best of fishermer 
look silly. At times 
his catching is ridic- 
ulously easy; and at 
times you can’t catch 
him at all. He is a 
true pond fish, ex- 
tremely timid and 


partial to the depths. 
Look not for him in 





L <)> 
Ben C. Robin 


“p” Stands For Peculiar 
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of Dope on Catching Crappies and Calico Bass 


Fulcher 


By Henry C. 





There is one sure way of knowing wheth- 

er it's a crappie or a calico bass. The 

crappie has 5 or 6 spines in the dorsal fin, 

the calico bass 7 or 8. Curtis Harper, 

superintendent of the Texas state hatch- 

ery at Diversion Lake, doing the count- 
ing 


the swirling current if you are fishing 
in creek, river or slough, but hunt out the 


holes under cut banks, the backwaters 
and the still places made by drift or 
other obstruction. If you are fishing 
waters of any size, a boat is essential 
if vou are to find the largest fish. There 


are times when fine crappie can be 





A nice string of pan-size crappies taken from Lake Wichita, Tex., in November. 
that the fish are much lighter in color than those taken in the spring 


water, b 
found in the 
depths near rocks, dead trees, brush pile 


taken mm comparatively shallow 
as a rule the best ones are 
or other protection. It is this fondness fe 
cover which so often brings schools of craj 
pie to boat docks extending into deep water 
known as 


A HOUGH = generally 
d school fish, crappies are not found 


large groups after the water warms up an 


the spawning season is completed. At leas 
this appears true in the warmer sectiot 
of the nation. In summer the fisherma 


will find them in singles, twos, threes am 
perhaps in larger numbers, but seldom 
the schools of hundreds which are not i 
frequent in the fall and winter ear] 
spring. The summer angler must be cor 
stantly on the move. If he thre: 
or four good fish around a favorite snag 
it is usually time to move on. The sun 
mer fisherman who moves about from cove 
to cover will catch many more fish thar 
the one who sits patiently in one spot, wait 
ing for a non-existent 
or for the bite which 
from the mosquitoes. 
Crappie fishing in a serious way is liv 
hait fishing; and this is said with due r: 


1 
ana 


secures 


school to come 


cometh not excey] 


spect to and knowledge of the fine sport 
fforded in angling for these fish with 
fly rod or a light bait rod. The crappic 


will rise readily to many of the bass flic 
and bugs and will smack half-ounce plug 
with considerable gusto. Flies with a sil 
verish sheen or with’ streamer feathers 
successful on the long rod, and there is 
small metal wobbler, carrying a ‘thin stri 
of rubber in imitation of the pork rin 
trailer, which is the most killing artificia 
lure I ever have found for crappie. On th: 
short rod, the bucktail and spinner comb 


nation works wot! 
derfully well a 
times. In the sprin; 
and fall the bas 
fisherman frequent! 
will take a nic‘ 


string of crappic 
while seeking gam«¢ 
fish. Such incident 
im a morning’s or aft 
ernoon’s casting pr¢ 
vide a pleasing diver 
sion and add variet 
to the string, bu 
seldom produce t! 
maximum result 
Within easy drivin; 
distance of my hom« 
in Northwest Texa 
there are three lake 
in the Wichita Va! 
ley irrigation syster 
which I believe ar 
surpassed by few 
other public water 
for crappie fishing 
Yet the only cor 


Note 













good crappie fishing with the 
of which I know personally 
or have received reliable report has 
— in the years of late spawning. In 
hese lakes a good string of crappie would 
be defined as ten or more fish over 10 
inches in length and weighing from 34 to 2 
pounds each. Swarms of smaller fish at 
times are found near shore, but they are 
poor game and poor sport compared to the 
yrandpas of the depths. In the opening-day 
fishing contest sponsored annually by the 
two newspapers in my home town, all ma- 
jor crappie prizes have been won with fish 
taken on live bait. Prize-winning fish 
weighing more 
nearly 3 pounds are not uncommon—and 
these are good crappie in any man’s coun- 
try. In the spring of 1932, Supt. Curtis 
Harper of the state hatchery at Diversion 
Lake reported taking twenty-three crappic 
in less than an hour’s casting from the 
rocks along the dam. Although it lacked 
only a week of the opening day the 
lexas season, apparently none of the fish 
had spawned and all were placed in the 


sistently 
artificials 


ot 


hatchery ponds. The angler who dislikes 
to cut open his fish to find them full of 
eggs will be careful about the use of arti- 


cial lures in the early spring. 

OOD tackle and suitable tackle adds as 

J much to the pleasure of crappie fish- 
ing as to any other type of angling. My 
own preference for a crappie rod, for con- 
ditions mentioned herein, is a flexible steel 
of about 5 feet. It hasn’t the action of a 
fly rod or light bamboo bait rod, but neither 
of these implements is suited for still fish- 
ing in water 30 feet deep or for trolling 
a crappie rig and an ounce sinker in the 
depths. A pound or 2-pound crappie in 
deep water will put a very satisfying curve 
on my rod, and the steel will stand all the 
abuse commonly heaped on a rod in still 
fishing from the cramped quarters of a 
boat. The reel line should be pur- 
chased with their purpose in mind. I have 

level-winding quad, suitable for either 
or night fishing, which cost $10 in the 
before depression days and on which I have 
spent not one penny in five years except 
for oil. Since long and fine casting isn’t 
important in such fishing, the line might 
as well be a heavy silk or linen. The silk 


F ’ 
and 


aay 


runs better on the reel, but the linen per- 
haps lasts a little longer and is lower in 
price. Fishing for crappie among snags 


and rocks with a light silk casting line of 
10 or 12-pound test is a nuisance and a 
of money. There inevitably will be 
entanglements and the angler 
easily break up a 50-yard spool of light 
line in a day’s fishing. There are times 
when no amount of jiggling and working 
and plain and fancy swearing will release 
a hook or sinker from some obstruction on 
the bottom. You reach down, catch the 
line, and pull. If you are equipped with 
24 or 30-pound test line, your chances 
of freeing your outfit by main strength are 
twice that of the light-line fisherman. 
Crappie leaders, tied at home from syn- 


waste 
many 


than 2 pounds and up to | 


can 


thetic gut at a cost of about 15c or 20c each, | 


satisfactory adjuncts to the fish- 
I never have been able to 
leaders add anything to 
crappie, but they 


make very 
ing equipment. 
determine if the 
the chances of catching 
are convenient if you are forced to break 
free of some entanglement. It is better to 
— these cheap leaders at the bottom of 
he lake than to leave strands of silk in 
13 and 20-foot lengths. 

A 2 or 3-inch live shiner, on a No. 20 
or 21 Cincinnati bass snelled hook and put- 
ting on the original version of the wounded 
minnow act, is the most fetching bait I 
ever have found for crappie. A grasshop- 
per will catch them occasionally, and some 
of the finest strings of crappie I can re- 
member were taken from the East Texas 
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BEST 


Th 


adds greater 
power to a 


powerful fishing rod 


Now the advantages of chrome vanad- 
ium steel are combined with those of 
our treated cane to form a rod with 
brand new virtues. Added power, to 


is ACW 


development 





A chrome Vanadium steel core, 
hardly thicker than the lead in a 
pencil, runs through the center 
of the rod from tip to butt... 
Adds little or nothing to weight. 


throw a fly or bait to new distances. 

assurance that no fishing acci- 
dent can break off a piece of the rod. Available in Cunning- 
ham, a fly rod, and Xpert, a bait casting rod, also surf casting 
and salt water boat rods—all of the famous family of 


HEXI-SUPER-CANE RODS 


Still greater strength. Positive 


These rods, built of selected 
Tonkin cane treated by our ex- 
clusive process, are fast grow- 
ing in the esteem of fishermen 


everywhere. More strength, 
more sensitive, lightning-like 
action are winning well de- 
served popularity. 


Other NEW Features 


Many improvements in rods, reels, 
lines, baits, flies and accessories plus 
new low prices feature the 1933 
tackle made by Horrocks-Ibbotson. 
These improvements are described 


in our booklet, ‘A Chinese Secret,’’ 
which includes ‘‘Hints on Casting,’’ 
by Lew Morrison, world’s champion 
dry fly caster. Send coupon below 
for your copy. 


Horrocks-Ibbotson Co. 


Manufacturers of the most complete line 


of fishing tackle in the world. 





rdiess of size or strength, defend yourself 
= friends against any foul attack, 
lies or by gun, knife or cla’ Subd: 
persons ood stronger than yourself, even if 
violent & crazy. A complete ome. on on approved 
AMERICAN POLICE JIU. 

by internationally known police ~~ 155 
il we with detailed instructions, pocket 
size. 13 knockout b' theut using r, Sots. 
Send One Dollar, fall price: or will send C.O.D. 
in United States, twenty cents extra. 


Ss. J. JORGENSEN 
1625 MARITIME BLDG. SEATTLE. WN. 


HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO., 
Send copy of your booklet. 






Dept. P, Utica, N.Y. 


WeeeeeCEOEOOCPOCTOCOee SCC Cee eee eee. 


BOOKS ON FISHING AT REDUCED PRICES 
Send for free list of the OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Mt. Morris, Illinois 








GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The Coshathassnntbestie the world” 
anutactured Since 1850 

Water - Proof Genuine Pac wy Hand 
Sewed, Made ‘to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
take off; no hooks to catch. ” Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle 

Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog, 

GOKEY COMPANY 

Dept. 15 St. Paul, Minnesota 
























THE ONLY 
TOP WATER 
WIGGLER 


No. 4100 
Price 
$1.00 


AND WOBBLES- 
ALL ON THE 
SURFACE 

’ 


made today that 
and Swims, 
. all on the 
idea and 


Here it is . the only lure 
stands upright in the water : 
Darts, Wiggles and Wobbles . . 
surface! It's the first really new 
revolutionary principle in casting lures .. . 
in a decade! There’s nothing else like it 

nothing to compare with the crazy 
antics of this sensationally new Creek Chub 
True-to-Nature lure . . that tempts, tanta 
lizes and teases all game fish . . . big and 
small to strike it hard to kill it! All 
on the surface . where you can see, hear 
and feel each strike! 

Get one at your dealer's or direct! 
Write for new FREE colored Catalog! 
CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 

122 Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, 
Laight & Westwood, Toronto, Ont 

















AE Dasttentine Hobby 


business! It’s 
a hobby or full time o 


poultry interesting 
“ her as 
s send you a trial 
TRIBE NE, America’s 
explains the newest poultry raising 
methods, used by America’s most successful poul 
trymen. A magazine that is different 
Five years for $1.00, one year, 25c 


POULTRY TRIBUNE, 


Dept. 55, Mount Morris, tl! 
I enclose for 


Investigate the 
and profits 7, 
cupation 
POUL TRY 


magazine It 


subscription to 
leading poultry 


Name 


Acldre 











New Tin Liz Twins 


till you see ’em do 
their stuff. Wt. per pair 
Catalog of Tin Liz minnows, 
sample gut casting leader— 


4 North St., Akron, O. 


Sensational! W:"' 
» OZ. $1.00. 
bait casting dope, 
Free! 
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and Arkansas levee districts on white grub 
worms. | once had an angler assure me 
that he one day caught the Texas limit of 
twenty fish on no other bait than popcorn 
from a box he carried in his pocket. I do 
not vouch for the story, nor do I deny it. 
It is just one of those stories you hear 
from crappie fishermen. 


HEN crappie are running in large 

schools in fall or winter, the angler 
who locates a group of fish weighing from 
1 to 2 pounds is in for some exciting mo- 
ments. He may take all the fish he desires 
or needs in thirty minutes or an hour’s 
fishing. I have seen one crappie after an- 
other hauled out of a favored spot without 
shifting the line as much as 18 inches. And 
an angler a yard away may go without a 
single strike. 

Nothing better demonstrates the fickle 
nature of the crappie than the results of 
two expeditions Nick, my fishing companion, 
and I made last season. With identical 
rigs, fishing at times within a foot of each 
other and using minnows out of the same 
bucket, Nick caught thirteen fish weighing 
20 pounds (the Texas limit) in an hour’s 
time one morning while I managed to snare 
only three. Two days later, I caught ten 
fish weighing more than 1% pounds each 
before Nick had pulled out a single fish. 
The only reasonable explanation I have for 
such things is that the “jinxed” angler 
hasn’t been living right. Under such con- 
ditions, he is entitled to resort to any 
measure to lure Lady Luck’s return. He 
can pour all of his minnows in the lake, 
throw his rod overboard or drink all the 
snake bite medicine, the last being a par- 
ticularly effective remedy. He can buy his 
missus a new hat or go home and give her 
a beating—if it will change his luck. I 
have a good friend who firmly believes 
that a certain (secret) number of turns 
of the reel handle at a certain crappie hole 
will always result in his catching fish; one 
who will venture on no expedition unless 
he has exactly nine pins or hooks on his 
stringer; another who fishes only when 
the moon’s sign is in the feet, and a fourth 


Four of a kind—early spring crappies. 

Notice the dark coloring of these fish, 

characteristic of crappies during the 
spawning season 


who likes nothing better than to rub his 
tackle on the kinky head of a pickaninny 
before entering the boat for an attack on 
the crappie. 

By whatever sign the crappie fisherman 
conquers, there remains one final rite when 
he reaches camp or domicile. Have th« 
fish cleaned, preferably by some person 
other than yourself. Dunk them in a bowl 
of corn meal and drop in a frying pan of 
hot bacon grease. When brown, serve with 
an aura of scrambled eggs and a garnish 
of bacon slices. Side dishes should be 
black coffee and Southern style cornbread 
hoe-cake. Whatever his peculiarities, tim- 
idities and shortcomings as a fighter, O 
Brothers of the Angle, old P. Annularis 
under such circumstances attains a nobility 
which cannot be excelled by any bass or 
trout that ever flirted a caudal fin at a 
disappointed angler. 


A Brief Chronological History 
of the Angling Rod 


By Dr. George Parker Holden 


HE writer's split-bamboo rod article 

in the April number of Ourpoor LIFE 

was so kindly received by its angling 
readers that he has thought perhaps they 
would welcome the following condensed 
chronological addendum, on the history of 
the fishing rod. 

Dame Juliana Berners, who published 
her “Treatyse of Fysschynge With an 
Angle” in 1496, recommended a rod com- 
posed of three pieces, of ash, blackthorn, 
and hazel, the joints being bound round 
with long hoops of iron. The butt joint 
of this dainty affair was a “fayre staffe 
of a fadom and a halfe longe, and arme 
erete’—that is, the size of one’s arm; “the 
whole making a weight,” comments 
Fitzgibbon, “far too ponderous for the 
muscles of us modern males; and Miss 
Juliana herself must have been a lady of 
powerful ‘thews and sinews,’ not very much 
macerated by prayer and fasting, prioress 
of a nunnery though she was.” 

“First, let your rod be light and very 
gentle, I take the best to be of two pieces. 

Note also, that many use to fish for a 
Salmon with a ring or wire on the top of 
their rod, through which the line may run 
to as great length as is needful when he is 
hooked. And to that end, some use a wheel 
about the middle of their rod, or near the 


hand, which is to be observed better by see- 
ing one of them, than by a large demonstra- 
tion of words."-—WALTON. 

“For a trout river, a rod of five or six 
yards long is commonly enough; and 
longer it ought not to be, if you wish to 
fish at ease, and, otherwise, where lies the 
sport ? "_-COTTON, 1676. 

“Having consulted Mr. Blacker, of 54, 
Dean Street, London, who is a first rate 
tackle-maker, and a most expert fly-fisher, 
he writes to me thus: ‘The rod should 
consist of either three or four joints. The 
butt is to be made of ash, the centre piece 
of hickory, and the top bamboo. The 
length to be twelve feet. This length is 
what I deem most useful to convey a clear 
line with facility to the surface of the 
stream with one hand. The whol 
weight should not exceed one pound.’ ”’ 
FITZGIBBON, 1847. 

“In my opinion rods made « 
rent and glued jungle cane are the best 
They must be most carefully fashioned, 
and no maker can turn them out well with- 
out charging a high price. I am also of 
opinion that they will last longer than any 
other sort of rod, and are far less liable 
to warping. I have a high opinion of their 
elasticity, and Mr. Bowness, fishing-tackle 
maker, of No, 12, Bellyard, Temple Bar, 


ntirely of 








trout fly-rod, made in 
way, that had been for 


once a 
favourite 


howed me 


chia, my 


many years in use, and was still as straight | 


as a wand.”—FITZGIBBON, 1847. 

*ACH joint should consist of “three 

pieces of bamboo, afterwards glued to- 
vether; not knot opposite to knot ... but 
the best part opposite to that which may be 
knotty .... so as to equalize defectiveness 
and goodness. The natural badness of the 
cane you counteract by art, and none save 
a clever workman can do it. . If the 
pieces are but fairly glued together, they 
will require no redressing, except at the 
corners, to bring the rod from the three 
square to the round shape. I am prepared 
to prove that there are not more than three 
men in London capable of making perfectly 
rods- of solid cane, rent, glued, and then 
correctly finished with the bark lying on 
the outside. 
quoted by FITZGIBBON, 1847. 

“In the choice of a fly-rod the purchaser 
must dismiss every idea of a whip, and 
remember that the great desideratum 
power, .. . and that stiffness is one of the 
chief means by which that power can be 
obtained. A good rod.... is made 
of such just and correct proportions, and 
its pliability nicely regulated, that, 
whatever its weight, it balances so well i 
the hand as to feel light and free in using. 
Such a rod is... . a piscatory treasure. 
‘ A moderately stiff and small rod of 
eleven feet long, possesses infinitely greater 
power, and infinitely more pleasant to 
use than a heavy pliable one of fourteen 
feet in length. .. . The disadvantages of 
a long and over flexible rod are well known 
to us: we can, indeed, speak very feelingly 
upon this subject, for it was once our mis- 
fortune to be the proprietor of one. Its 
original cost was thirty shillings, and right 
glad we were to exchange it with a ‘broth- 
er of the angle’ for a ten shilling rod, not 
above two-thirds its size, but the equal of 
which, for power and general excellence, 
we have never met with. Our friend, how- 
ever, was well pleased with the exchange; 
so were we—very.”—PULMAN, 1851. 

“There are several kinds of wood used 
in the construction of fly-rods, those in 
greatest repute being ash, willow, and fir 
for the butt; JIancewood, bamboo cane, 
elder, briar, and hazel for the top; and 
hickory, lancewood, yew, etc. for the inter- 
mediate parts. Of these, the best, perhaps, 
are willow, hickory, bamboo cane, and 
lancewood. The last, for the top joint, can 
be made of sufficient thinness at the point 
to dispense with whalebone, which is heavy 


18 


18 


so 


is 


and otherwise  objectionable.”-—PULL- 
MAN, 1851. 
The first rods made of rent bamboo, 


in sections or joints composed either of 
three or four glued-up strips, appeared in 
England at the very beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. Thomas Aldred of London 
made a three-strip bamboo rod at some 
date prior to the Crystal Palace Exhibition, 


in 1851, at which Ainge and Aldred, J. 
Bernard, and J. K. Farlow all three ex- 
hibited displayed the implement. The 


Aldred firm showed their rod also at the 
Exhibition in New York, in 1853. Francis 
Francis, in his “Book on Angling” (1867), 
makes note of an Aldred split-bamboo—12 
feet, 414 inches long and weighing 13% 
Ounces. 


EFERENCES in Wright's “Fishes and 

Fishing” and in Colonel Peter 
Hawker’s “Instructions to Young Sports- 
men,” evidence that whole rods of split 
bamboo cane were made in England as 
early as 1805, by one Clark, a London fish- 
ing-tackle maker, who succeeded Higgin- 
botham. And Higginbotham himself may 
have made such rods. 


Charles Snart is the | 


”*__T ondon rod-maker LITTLE, | 
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Dr. H. ¢ 
10%-lb, VU ontague 
Button Klamath Rive 
head trout, taken on a Mi. mn 
Red Wing fl rod. 


Mentz and his 
Bronze 
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Your Montague 


Loves a Fight! 


T IS something to win a Montague Big 
Fish Award. Satisfaction to know 
your catch is recognized as a really big 


fish of its kind. Satisfaction to always 
have your Award to show for it. Most of 
all, Award winners tell us, satisfaction to 


realize what the maker of your rod expects 
it to do for you. 


So far as we know, Montague is the only 
rod manufacturer that encourages taking 
chances with its rods. Montague Awards 
are made for 37 different species of game 


fish. The weights required to win are high 
—every Award stands for triumph in a 


battle royal. 


For more than half a century, Montague 


Rods of split-bamboo have been famous 
for superiority. Montague today makes 
them better than ever before—has more 


confidence in them, as proved by the Mon- 
tague Awards. You will find a Montague 
of just the style, length, weight, finish and 
price to please you, for any kind of fishing 
in fresh water or salt water. Ask your 
dealer 


MONTAGUE 


ROD AND REEL COMPANY 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Split-bamboo Rods 


Drawer A-M Montague City, Mass. 





, INFORMATION 










SEND COUPON TOD 1Y FOR FULL 
Montague Rod & Reel Co., Drawer A-M, Montague City, Mass. 
Sen me your resh-Water Folder Salt-Water Folder A 
Montague Awards rules. pe 
Name 

Montague Red nay a § 

Wing Fly Rod City DALES  ecoccocere 














Write for Price List 
from the Annual Book Sale of the 
Outdoor Life Book Shop 
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Please Write your Address Plainly 

















Off 


again 
with 
ASHAWAY 
LINES 











and Mention Outdoor Life 
HEN he sailed away to the 
\ \ South Seas in November, Zane 
Grey as usual took with him 
a complete supply of Ashaway Zane 
Grey Lines. 


He plans to fish his way half way 
around the world—his longest and 
most ambitious fishing expedition. 


Like the famous author and an- 
gling enthusiast, you too will be best 
equipped with Ashaway Lines for all 
salt-water fishing. Ask your dealer. 
Or write us for a catalog. 





Ashaway Line &TwineMfg.,Co. 
Box 306, Ashaway,Rhode Island 


ASH WAY 











Extra Money with Your Camera 


Magazines, newspapers, advertisers pay fortunes yearly 
for photograp he Bouse fro m pmatour Dhotographere 
an 


an th ge 
"PHOTOG SRAP HY 


everywher 


LEARN ‘Jou RN ALisric an in- 
Seresting spare time or full time occupation. YOU CAN 
NOW LEARN quickly, wherever you are, to make a 
oe pay. even if you haven't ever before taken a 


Tee aclightful TRAINING BY MAIL tea chee vou 
at low cost to make the kinds of pictures that sel ais 
Ss ND 


Write for particulars today. Mail card - aay 
REE BOOK.” No salesman will 
UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPH CORPORATION 


ERS 
Dept. 157. 10 West 33 Street, New York City 





Combination Creeper (ull Foot) 


$2, 50 Port Pair 
est of Miss. 
xtra 


Fit-U Creepers 


for 
Hunters, Fishermen, 
Trappers, Hikers, 
Walking on ice. 
Will fit any size or any 








Ask for circular illustrating our Full Line of Creepers. 
STAATSBURG ICE TOOL WORKS, STAATSBURG, N.Y. 
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Breaking 
all Records H EDDO IN 
land- o 4 
ing 
Big 
Ones 


BAITS 
NOT made of wood 


ati 


Never before baits like 
Heddon “Spooks” for 
landing the “‘grand- 
\ daddies” 
of game fish. Here’s 
positive proof. 
Bass — Smith, Apopka, 
Fia., landed an 11-lb. 
Big Mouth first time out. Muskies—Trainor, Kewaunee, 
Wis., hauled in a 33-pounder. WatlE —Welles, Amery 
Wis.. caught a 12-1b. prize winner. rout—Fergu- 
gon, Toronto, Canada, Pid ode | unusually fine catches. 
Pickeret—C bristensen, . Paul, got a beautiful string. 
Here’s ‘the Reason 

‘Their true “fish” appearance is not a color—not a finish— 
but comes from the entirely new semi-transparent material 
that looks fishy, scaly and is iridescent under water. Inde- | 
etructible, too. Even the finish stands grinding in the jaws 
of fish with sharp teeth. Outlasts a dozen wooden lures. | 


Three Proven Popular Fish-Getters 
The three most popular sh: of baits, formerly made only in 
wood, are now reproduced by oie in this remarkable new **fish- 
flesh’’ material. 1—a Pike-Shaped Minnow, the **Vamp-Spook. 

2 the Erratic Action Floater and wiver the **Basser-Spook. - 
3—Under-water Spinner, the **Tor: 

Heddon's complete new Catalog and Fait « hart ready soon. Send 
us your name if you want a copy —free. 


i James Heddon’s Sons Domagiac, Mich, 3 4 


don’t WORRY 


Why put up with 
years of needless dis- 
comfortand worry?Try 
a Brooks Automatic 
Air Cushion. This mar- 
velous appliance per- 
mits the opening to 
close, yet holds rupture 
securely,comfortably— 
day and night. Thousandsreport amazing results. 
Light, neat-fitting. No hard pads, metal girdle 
or parts to chafe or gouge. Patented in U. 5. and 
13 foreign countries. Try one 10 DAYS WITH- 
OUT A PENNY’S RISK. You'll be delighted. 
Free book on Rupture and convincing facts 
mailed postpaid in plain sealed envelope. Address 


BROOKS CO., 5i4-F State St, Marshall, Mich. 
CUSTOM 
TANNER 


Skins tanned, Chokers, 
Jachets, Coats, and Taxi- 
dermists. Repairs and 
storage. 


Reading, Mich. 
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National Sportsman has 
NATIONAL for 32 years been a 
SPORTSMAN leader in the outdoor 
field. Its pages today 
are more interesting, 
and valuable than ever. 
You will find each copy 
crammed full of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping 
and trapping stories 
and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, 
rifles, fishing tackle, 
game law hanges best 
place to fish and hunt, et 
To introduce National Sport 

man we will send it to you 
for six months fer only 2% 

Clip this advertisement and mail to- 
gether with 25¢ in stamps or coin today. 
PTTT III iii iii iii 


National Sportsman, 113 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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of all kinds| 





very first writer to mention split-bamboo 
construction, in 1801 when he speaks of 
bamboo, briar, and elder being divided 
lengthwise into four pieces, “thick enough 
to form the joint.” The first cane used 
was “jungle,” Calcutta or East Indian 


| bamboo, not the Tonkin Chinese article 


preferred—because of greater strength and 
resiliency—for the best modern rods. Also, 
Snart praises the workmanship of London- 


| made rods, and on the page preceding his 


mention of split cane (“Practical Observa- 
tions on Angling in the River Trent”) he 
specially recommends Higginbotham. 

Ferrules or metal tubular connections 
between rod-joints antedate splicing, and 
with their great improvement more recent- 
ly have been revived to displace the spliced 
joining. Suction or friction-holding fer- 
rules are another notable American con- 
tribution to rod-making. Rods at first 
were reelless, the reserve line being wound 
around the outer end of the rod and later 
carried on a wooden bobbin on the butt of 
the rod, in reach of the hand. The first 
lines were of plaited vegetable fiber, horse- 
hair, silk, or of silk and horsehair, which 
latter held sway for a long period. 

The hexagonal, single-built six-strip 
bamboo rod, with the “rind” or “bark” ex- 
ternal, which has remained the standard 
of excellence in construction ever since, 
originated with Samuel Phillippe (pro- 
nounced “Fil-li-py’), a gunsmith and 
violin maker of Easton, Pennsylvania, who 
made rods partly of four-strip split-bamboo 
joints or parts as early as 1845-7 for his 
own use and that of his friends, and by 
1848-9 was making complete four and sir- 
strip rods for the market. The late Dr. 





You Won’t Want to Miss the Fifth in the 
ASKINS Series, Entitled 


“The Squirrel 
Askins’ Rare Nature Stories Appear 
Only in Outdoor Life 








James A. Henshall, “dean of American 
angling,” had one of Phillippe’s first rods, 
which remained in his possession, at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, until his death a few years 
ago. It is eleven and one-half feet ‘long, 
with ash butt and two other pieces of four- 
strip split bamboo, wetghing 8 ounces. 

The modern fly-rod “has lost weight but 
gained in spirit."-—VAN DYKE, 1930. 

From the beginning, American-made 
rods were lighter than the English, Irish, 
or Scotch product. And though since the 
advent of the dry fly in this country, stiffer 
rods than those formerly in use have been 
demanded by the knowing angler, Ameri- 
can fly rods coincidently have steaedily 
diminished in size, owing to the greater 
frequency of casting due to the practice 
here of mostly “fishing the water” instead 
of casting only to rising fish. This means 
the difference between the possible dozen 
or more casts during the day—perhaps even 
less—of the English dry fly fisherman and 
the thousand or more of his American 
cousin. We have had in hand a two-piece, 
seven-foot split-bamboo rod, weighing but 
two and seven-cighths ounces, that will 
masterfully manage a D to H tapered line. 
Our most popular trout fly rods today are 
from 8 to 9 feet in length, and weighing 
from three and one-half to five ounces, or 
little more. For salmon, the 12-footer is 
a favorite boat rod, and one from 13 to 15 
feet, at the maximum, for fishing from the 
bank. These are double-grasp rods, the 
cast being made two-handed. For dry fly 
salmon fishing, the 10-foot rod, weighing 
7 ounces or not much in excess of this, is 
much liked, with an adjustable or inter- 
changeable single and double grasp, the 
latter being mainly used, not in casting, but 
for support against the body in playing fish. 
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Ben’s Daybook of Angling 
By the Angling Editor 





HOUGHTS are 

now turning 
toward the trout- 
fishing season. And 
it occurs to me, does 
the average bait an- 
gler know how to 
attach the worm to 
the trout hook? To 
give the worm a nat- 
ural, wriggling ap- 
pearance when low- 
ered into the haunts 
of Mr. Trout, hold 
the worm with left thumb and forefinger 
and grasp the hook with the thumb and 
finger of right hand at shank, point facing 
the worm to be used. Now, run the point 
of hook under the whitish-pink collar that 
encircles the worm just below the head. 
This operation should be just deep enough 
in the worm’s body to insure a good hold, 
then bend worm up to hook and take an- 
other similar nip with the point through a 
section of the worm again. Now, straighten 
the worm up shank of hook. The worm 
has a straight, wriggling, natural appear- 
ance when so baited to the hook and will 
get even the most cunning of the trout in 
a pool if dropped into the eddies from 
proper concealment. 











I have never been able to appreciate 
using bait with a fly for trout. True 
enough, sometimes a good fish is fooled in 
this manner, but why bungle up a good fly 
with such a menu? If you want to do bait 
fishing then use bait; if you choose fly- 
fishing then keep to the straight wet fly for 
early trouting. And I can't find any good 
reason why so many anglers look upon 
early spring fly-fishing with doubt and 
weakness of spirit. I have proved con- 
clusively to myself that trout will rise to 
a wet fly, if it is properly cast and worked, 
just as well as to any other offering. So 
don't necessarily condemn the wet fly to 
disuse merely because there is a spell of 
cold, snowy weather hanging over the 
spring streams. Sometimes the best fish 
of the day will rise to these wet fly 
offerings in the early days of the open 
season, 


Dr. G. G. Kesner of Burlington, Kansas, 
has written me of a large great northern 
pike he caught this summer in Lake Roose- 
velt north of Brainerd, Minnesota. He has 
included a picture of the catch and it is 
certainly a huge looking pike, with an im- 
mense head and a black, white-spotted body 
that is comparatively small. He says the 
fish was 44 inches long and weighed only 
15 pounds. Moreover the fish was entirely 
black, he states, with very small white 
spots, and seemed a freak to old-timers up 
around Brainerd. He asked for informa- 
tion on it: the only thing I could say was 
that I presumed the pike to be an extremely 
old member of that family and therefore 
greatly emaciated and in bad condition, so 
the light weight compared to the great 
length. 


I saw a huge old black muskellunge 
taken by a Mr. Glassman, of Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, one June day, back in 1925, 
from a little lake called the Ink Pot, up 
in the Wisconsin muskellunge district. It 
was of great length, was almost entirely 
black and had a head that was large enough 
for a fish that would weigh over 50 
pounds, yet this fish weighed barely 35 
pounds. It was emaciated and its teeth 


were worn down and ancient looking—in 
other words, it was just a giant old musky 
that had outlived the mighty poundage that 
perhaps a few years before had been his. 
























_ Anglers Kinks 


Outdoor 2 gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


An Easy Way To Mount Fish 
ERE is a simple way of preserving 
that “big-un” that didn’t get away. 
Although the results may not be as good as 
though a regular taxidermist had mounted 
your fish, you can with a little practice 
do a satisfactory job at very small cost: 
Lay the fish on a piece of soft basswood 
or soft pine and mark an outline, being 
careful to get the exact size and shape. 
Skin the fish by opening along the side that 
lay next to the board when you marked 
the outline (the board should be the same 
thickness as the fish). Clean all flesh and 
cartilage out of head, leaving only the 
skin, and drop the skin in a solution of 
wood alcohol and water, half and _ half. 
Then cut out the form of fish from wood 
and round off edges and top of the side 
that is to be exposed when mounted. As 
tail of fish is not so thick as the body 
hould be thinned to the proper size. When 
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orm is properly shaped and smoothed re- 
nove the skin from alcohol and drain, then 
prinkle arsenic on the inside. Give the 
yvood form a coat of glue and place the 
kin on smoothly, ironing out all wrinkles 
ind fixing it straight on form. Fasten 
skin on back of form with small tacks 
lriven along edge where incision was made 
hen skinning. This side will be next to 
vall or panel and will not show so it 
doesn’t matter if skin does not come to- 
ether exactly. Give the fish a coat of 
lear varnish and if the colors have faded 


retouch with oil paints thinned with var- 
ish. Drill a shallow hole of the same 
size as eye of fish into the wood through 


the hole in skin where 
set glass eye in glue. Proper glass eyes 
an be obtained from any taxidermist’s 
hop. The fish can then be attached to the 
anel by countersinking a couple of screws 
n the panel and turning them into back 
side of fish form.—Austin Frye, Mich. 


the eye was and 


A Landing Net Elastic 
[* YOU have a landing net that has 
need of a new elastic cord to go over 
he shoulder and you can not buy one, try 
his plan: Fasten a small screw-eye in the 


nd of the handle and attach a small hook 
to this. Take an old inner tube. cut a 
rip 434 feet long and % of an inch wide 
. thrust the end of the strip through 


> hook 


hn Brantigam, 


and tie the ~~ of the tube.— 


Jr., N. 


Brightening Hooks 
HAVE found a good way to take the 
rust off old trot-line hooks that have 
iid around all winter is to put them in a 
— can with about a pint of sand and 
ike them until the rust is removed. It 
esn't take long and the results are sur- 

rising —Merle Richards Til. 
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Anglers Letters 


Chamomile Oil as a Fishing Scent Lure 





Editor Several years ago I read an article 
in Outpoor Lirer, I believe, about chamomile oil 
and its use in fishing I am unable to locate the 
magazine in which this appeared and would ap- 
preciate whatever information you can give me 
about it em. B.. os. Cae 

Answer I am sorry that I have no record of 
the formula for the oil fishing bait scent, but I 
believe you will find that the oil of anise is about 
the same thing so far as an allure for fish is 
concerned This has long been considered by 
some who fish as a killing addition to the vari 
ous kinds of live and dead baits used for all 
kinds of fish Some anglers use it in their can 
of angleworms, drop a little of it on the night 
crawler or crawfish, and even mingle it with the 
grasshoppers and go so far as to drop some in 
the mixture they use to make dough-balls and 
sour clam catfish bait. Personally, I have never 
had much respect for the oil (of any kind) as 
I have never found it any more killing than the 
ordinary baits used in fishing for catfish, bass, 
etc I have tried mixtures that contained these 
oils, but never found them any more effective 
than the usual run of baits. It is true that fish 
have the sense of smell very fairly developed, 
is their brain cells prove, but as to their being 
infatuated by any particular essence or flavor 
other than that which emanates from the original 
baits or meats that are offered them I cannot 
say definitely that they are so affected I be 
lieve I wuld rather take my chances with real 
bait, unadulterated with any scents.—B. C. R 


Material For Making Home-made Lures 








Editor Will you please advise me where I 
can buy bead eyes and screw-eyes for making 
fishing plugs ?—J. R. F., Te-ras. ‘ 

Answer:—Glass eyes suitable for the making 
of home-made lure can be obtained from the 
firms advertising in our classified advertising de 
partment in the last pages of the magazine 
These firms advertise all kinds of glass eyes for 
sale in ounting fish and birds of all kinds 
As for the screw-eyes made especially for the 
construction of plugs for fishing, I believe you 

ll have to resort to the ordinary small screw 
yes that almost any hardware house can sell 
Fittings for wooden plugs are very difficult to ob- 
tain from cial sources as the firms making 
these types of lures manufacture their accessor 
ies for themselves alone. The general trade does 
not justif heir placing these materials in stock, 
I have been told But ordinary small crew 
ve htly heated at the bend and opened with 
a strong knife blade, then closed again wl 
the eve of tl hook is inserted and cooled ir 
water, work excellent], In attaching the trehl: 
hooks to body of plugs I have found it a 1 
plan to countersink the screws and to use 
nary metal eyelets that any shoemaker « 
nish you, such as are used on hunting boots that 
lace, to line the holes that have been countersunk 
in the plug The evelets she uld be fitted in 
tightly This is complished by using a drill 
the s the eyelet in diameter rt 

tects the wood of plug from water exposure 
ind also form 1 metal rim that serves 1 
ent hook swinging too close to body of lug 
—B. C. I 

Musky Waist-Lines 

Editor In your estimation about what should 
be the depth at the center of body of a muskel 
lunge which measures 33% inches in lenetl 
S. WU Pa 

Of course the girth of the muskel 
unge varies the same as that of any other « 
ture. and some uskies are slim and poor! 

v ved while cthers are chunky and heavy thr 

the middle. A male musky is not nearly s 

tl i female, especiall 1 the latte t 
the ea hen the re has l 1 

at « a ae ¢ 
th h the t f this f | 
it l ‘ hood of 4 incl I 
fig ’ k in in depth about 
distar of th from tip of ur t 
tit f tail 1 it works out 
" ] i ] This fish would probably 
me e aj ximate 1234 inches in girth d 
if ippen to | the girth measurement of 
fisl st multiply it by three and you will have 
tl lepth of the fish through center.—B. C. R. 
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No.3700 WY = $5.50 


America’s Favorite 3 Pec. 


Take Down Reel 
(With New Bronson “Duo-Pawl’’) 
Fishermen, everywhere, prefer the 
“Silver Princess!” This famous 
Bronson “Gold Seal’, level winding, 
3-pe., take-down reel—is finely bal- 
anced, mechanically accurate, heav- 
ily chromium plated, genuine jew- 
els, and Ebony Bakelite head ring! 
And now— it is equipped with the 
new Bronson “Duo-Pawl” — that 
doubles the life and service of the 
reel! See it at your dealers! 

Write for new colored Catalogue! It’s FREE! 
BRONSON REEL COMPANY 
122 State St. Bronson, Mich. 
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‘Hildebrandts 
Free Hints 


1933 EDITION 


A catalog filled to the covers with 
Hil debrandt Spinners, Flies and 
Leaders, with a lot of tested infor- 
mation on how to use them for any 
kind of fish and any kind of fishing. 












| Spinners for the fly rod, the casting 
rod, for the old cane pole, for trol- 
ling, for still fishing. Shows some 


new ones as well as all the old favo- 
rites. Shows pictures of Hilde-caught 
fish. Not a dry line in it—you'll 


i enjoy it. 


It’s FREE—send for your copy today. 


HILDEBRANDT 


Logansport 421 High Street Indiana 
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used and allow 10 days’ trial 
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Chinking Log Cabin Walls 
By Maurice H. Decker 


[* YOU intend to use clay or mortar to 
seal up the cracks in the log walls of 
your cabin, wait until the timber has dried 
some before you apply it. If you don't, 
your chinking will be neither tight nor 
durable. The green will shrink 
enough in three weeks to loosen the strips 
of clay or mortar and you will have to 
do the job over again. 

That is why I prefer to chink wilder- 
ness cabins and hunting camps with quar- 
tered poles. You need not delay finishing 
the cabin. Nail the poles between the 
green logs, using just a few nails. Then 
several weeks later, drive them up tight to 
fill any space left by shrinkage, placing 
your nails 5 to 6 inches apart. 

A single application of poles on the out- 
side, alone, will do for moderate weather, 
but if you want to keep out driving snow, 
use quartered poles on the inside, too. 
They make a rather neat, inside 


logs 


smooth 


finish and are cleaner than clay. If some 
of the wall cracks are quite wide because 
of crooked logs, ram moss or lichens in 
the wide places and then nail the poles over 
the wadding. Be sure to break the joints 
of the outside and inside courses of poles. 

Use slim “finish” or casing nails to 
fasten chinking poles, or the thin green 
strips will split badly at the first temporary 
jastening. Later when you renail them, 
they will have dried enough to stand nails 
set quite close together. 

Choose small straight saplings for chink- 
ing poles. Quarter them with your axe 
and nail the quarters with the right angle 
in towards the center of the wall. (See 
figure 1.) Saplings as a rule split harder 
than mature trees of the same species, so 
select an easy splitting wood—basswood, 
chestnut, spruce, birch, beech, and red and 
white oak are good. If the split persists 
in running off to one side, lay the pole down 
and first score it along the entire length 
in a straight line with the axe. Turn the 
pole over and score it again on the oppo- 
site side. Then began to chop deep in at 
one end and at 1-foot intervals. The pole 
will separate cleanly in halves. Treat each 


half similarly and you can make straight 
smooth quarters that will drive tightly in 








place and look well. Timber usually splits 
easier by starting at the small end of the 
log, so work your poles the same way. 
Small wooden wedges will help you split 
tight-grain wood. 

A number of cabin builders will naturally 
not care to use poles and they will favor 
the more conventional materials like clay, 
mortar, oakum and special compounds. 
These give the completed building a more 
desirable appearance when it is located in 
summer resort regions. The red clay 
found in southern and western states makes 
good chinking when plastered between sea- 
soned logs. It will last from eight to 
eighteen months, depending upon the cli- 
matic conditigns. This clay should be well 
worked until it is smooth and _ plastic. 
Moss mixed in binds it together so it 
stays put for a long time. Blue clay from 
the marsh or common yellow brick clay is 
also good. 

Other chinking materials are mixtures 
of lime and clay, lime and sand, cement 
and clay, and cement and sand. A little 
lime or cement makes clay more durable 
and lasting. To make mortar, use one part 
by measure of cement or lime with three 
parts of clean sand. Dry moss will help 
bind these mortars together. 


F THE cabin is built in sandy country 

with small chance for finding a clay 
bed, the builder should carry in a small 
quantity of lime or cement if he can and 
if he prefers not to use poles. Rough wil- 
derness camps can be chinked with damp 
ferns or moss. 

When one builds a rather elaborate 
cabin, the common chinking materials de- 
scribed so far will likely be debarred by 
the architect. He will prefer to use oakum 
or a special compound manufactured for 
the express purpose. Strips of oakum 
wicking are placed between keyed or 
grooved logs as they are laid up in the 
wall, or loose oakum is packed in place 
with a calking tool after the walls are 
finished. Oakum should be painted or 
sized, if it is exposed to the weather, to 
prevent it soaking up moisture. Otherwise 
it lays wet against the wood and starts 
mold and decay. 

The plastic compounds are rapidly gain- 
ing favor with log cabin builders and are 
now included in the specifications of many 
expensive structures. These compounds 
are reddish-brown in color and of the con- 
sistency of putty. They film over in a few 
weeks with a weather-resisting skin, but 
for permanency it is best to coat them 
neatly with varnish. If the cracks be- 
tween logs are wide, the practice is to 
plug them first with oakum and then to 
cover the face of the oakum strip with 
a %-inch seal of this plastic material. 

Careful workmanship is necessary with 
calking mortar and compounds, for no 
cabin will look well if the logs are smeared 
and daubed. <A special tool is sold by the 
makers of special compounds for apply- 
ing them. Other builders use the small 
mason’s pointing trowel. Out in the woods 
the builder can press clay in with his fin- 
gers or a small whittled paddle. I have 





found a common putty knife with the cor- 
ners ground off, as in Figure 2, very hand) 
to apply and smooth off the chinking ma- 
terial. 

Particular care must be used to seal up 
the joint between the rough stone chimney 
and the roof of wilderness cabins. Cla) 
and mortar will only turn water for a 
short time, so it is best to carry in a small 
quantity of asphalt roofing putty. This in- 
sures perfect protection against rain and 
melting snow. This asphalt putty can also 
be used to calk up about the window and 
door frames where the casings meet the 
logs. Unless these places are well sealed, 
moisture and wind will enter and cause 
drafts and decay. You can purchase this 
putty in large, soft-metal tubes like toot! 
paste containers. 


The Indian Willow Bed 


P« RHAPS you have thought that Nature 


played favorites when she gave th 
northern woodsman balsam browse wit! 
which to make his outdoor bed But she 


didn’t. She was equally generous to the 


many who camp in regions bare of conifer- 
sle ep o! 


ous timber and who are forced to 
bunks made of natural material. 

Certain tribes of 
plains Indians found 
this out a century or 
more ago and built 
what we now call the 
Indian willow bed. 
These beds were not 
makeshift devices 
either, to be used a 
night or two and then 
discarded when the 
tribe moved to new 
hunting grounds. In- 
stead, the willow or 
stick bed was highly 
prized as a_ valuable 
possession and was 
carried wherever the owner 
of them represented much labor and wer: 
ornamented and embellished with charac- 
teristic Indian art—bead work and painting 

The willow bed is made of thin sticks 
held together by four strands of rope or 
hide thong. Willow shoots are favored al- 
though arrow-wood, grapevine, split bam- 
boo and quartered sections of cane have 
proved successful. These sticks are cut 30 
inches long. None should be thicker than 
your finger, in fact wands the diameter of 
a lead pencil are preferred when they can 
be found. Obviously a bed made up of a 
larger number of small slats will be more 
comfortable than one composed of larger 
sticks spaced farther apart. 





Fig. l 


went. Many 





Fig. 2 

















Wen You Leave the City 
Jake RUNNING WATER 
With You | 


"TAKE along the 
comforts of 
running water that 
you enjoy at home. 
Running water in 
the kitchen. A 
modern bathroom. 
Water for washing 
your car. All at the turn of a faucet. 


Now is the time to install a dependable 
Myers Water System — while prices are 
extremely low. Models for deep or shal- 
low wells, for operation by hand, wind- 
mill, gasoline or electricity. Any capacity. 
Write today for booklet and name of 
nearest dealer. 


The F. E. 


& 


en ore nen eee nee 


See your Myers, 
| dealer - get his low 
| prices on Pumps. 





Myers & Bro. Co. 
65 Fourth St., Ashland, Ohio 


Pumps, Water Systems, 
Hay Tools, Door Hangers 


“Pump Builders Since 1780” 


MYER 


Water Systems 
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n inter 
national reputa 
tion for quality. 


Whether you 
want skis for all 
skiing for 
or jumping 
you'll find a Northland 
nodel exactly uiting 
our needs. Ask your dealer 
for the skis with the deer- 
ead trademark Write for 
“How to Ski"’ booklet. 


World’s Largest 


orthland Ski Mfg. Co. 
8 Merriam Pk. St. Pawt, Minn. 
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THE Gay.oro fulfills with 
lasting satisfaction the desires 
of a discriminating clientele; 
offering two, three and four 
rooms furnished, one and two 
baths. Rates from $100. 


Cafe - Room Service 
les WILSHIRE ot KENMORE 
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The four strands which hold the slats to- 
gether are made of doubled and twisted 
material. A good way to handle these is to 
twist each and then stake them out 
they are parallel to each other and 7% 
inches apart. It is then easy to weave in 
the sticks. 

Open up the twisted strands with a 
pointed stick and shove in a slat in 
igure 1. Space the sticks not over 1 inch 
apart. A good length for the completed 
bed is 78 inches. Figure 2 shows the fin- 
ished job. For extra security, tie the joints 
of strands and sticks with fine roots or fish 
line. Then the bed will stand quite rough 
handling without getting out of line or 
without loss of any slats. 

When made of dry seasoned shoots this 
bed is very light and it can be rolled up in 
a small, round package and easily carried. 
At night you lay two thick poles or 8-inch | 
logs 7 feet long on the ground and spread | 


SO 


as 



















































































Fig. x 7 


the willow bed on top of them. Space the 
two side logs so the bed slats settle down 
an inch below their tops. Then you have 
a sort of pocket in which you can pile a 
quantity of marsh grass, wild hay, leaves 
or dry ferns or moss. You need such a 
grass or leaf mattress or else several good 
blankets to insulate your back from cold. 
A modification of the willow bed has 
been used by many campers when they stay 
a week or more at one site. Figure 3 shows 
how thin slats are lashed at each end to a 
frame of logs. Make the frame 78 inclies 
long and 26 inches wide inside measure- 
ments. If you lack small cord to lash the 
sticks in place, chop short gashes along 
the top faces of the side logs, letting the 
attached chips curl up and wedge the slat 
sticks down in the notches formed.— 


M. H. D. 


To Keep Boots Laced 

I‘ YOUR rubber-bottom or leather hunt- 

ing boots are continually coming unlaced, 
double lace the two upper sets of eyelets. 
When you reach the next-to-the-top eye- 
lets, cross and lace them twice, then double 
lace the top eyelets and tuck the ends of | 
the laces under the bellows tongue. When 
laced in this manner the shoe will always 
be tight and there are no knots to untie 
with cold fingers—just poke a finger under 
the lace and pull it out—S. FE. Burkhart, 
Ind. 

Camp Broom 

a sapling an inch thick and shape 

shoulder shown in the cut “A.” 


as 


| The brush section is made of birch or other 


| an axe and it is ready for use. 


fine twigs and tied to the handle, using 
a single layer at a time, wrapping strong 
twine about the handle as you go and 


finally, when sufficiently thick, making a 
final lashing with many turns and tying 
tightly. Trim the ends of the broom with 
. Edward 
Schweigard, N. Y. C. 


Remove Duck Down Quickly 


iy CAMP nobody likes to pick the down 
from wild ducks. Here is how to handle 


what usually is a half-hour’s job. Pick the 
larger feathers, then plunge the drawn 
duck in boiling water and let it boil tor 


ten or fifteen minues. The down will then 
roll off easily and the duck is in nowise 
harmed by this partial pre-cooking.—J/. H 
Voore, Ore, 
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Up she goes... 
and up she STAYS 


By A mountain stream, at the edge of the sea, 
or wherever you will, your Hodgson Camp House 
will spring up like magic. Once up, it will with- 
stand years of wind and weather . . . this sturdy, 
snug retreat to which you'll return again and again. 

Hodgson Camp Houses are so quickly erected 
because they're shipped in sections, windows in 
place and doors ready hung. (An hour or two is 
all you need to bolt one together.) They're #0 
strong and durable because they're made of tough, 
seasoned red cedar, and accurately built. 

You have your choice of one, two, three or 
more rooms, with or without an outside porch. 
Prices are moderate—$150 to $500. Come and 
see these practical, attractive camp houses, Or 


write for free booklet CDA-2 to: 


E. F. Hodgson Co., 730 Fifth Ave., New York 
or 1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Hodgson Camp Houses 











FIREPLACE 


that Circulates 
the Heat 


Now—a fireplace that heats every corner of 
the room and connecting rooms. Provides liv- 
ing comfort in cool Spring and Fall days—cuts 
heating bills. Only heat required in mild cli- 
mates and for summer camps. Burns any 
fuel. It is a double-walled metal form around 
which masonry is easily built. Costs but little 
more. Write for details. State if for home or 
camp—new or old fireplace. 

Heatilator Co., 792 E.Brighton 
Avenue., Syracuse, New York. 





















BARGAINS in Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 


we NAVY SUPPLY 
ESTABLISHED 1868 
4730 Lester St, Richmond, Va.c 


ELBERT FIREPLACES 


Complete in Themselves— 
Require No Masonry 


For Houses, Cabins, 
Camps, Tents, Cot- 
tages, Basements, Etc. 
Convenient size, stur- 
dy construction. Last 
foryeers. Burn wood. 
Heat from all sides 
endtop. Connectwith 
any flue or stovepipe 
hole. Easilymoved. 60 
Ibs. Little Fuel, much 
heat. Good looking. 

Absolutely SAEE. 



























Pat. 1852404, 
Buy From Factory 
Save ONE-HALF 


$12 F.O.B. 
BACKUS, MINN. 
Open Screen $1 Extra 


Send Draft or Money Order. Booklet saat 
| B.F. ELBERT po Moines, iowa 




































Some 


OUSEKEEPING on the boat itself 
has to be subdivided. On a small 
boat everything is close together and 
is handled by a small crew but we have to 
provide for the same functions that would 


take place on a larger vessel. In other 
words, the smaller your boat the more 
titles you rate. As captain your first in- 
terest is in your navigating quarters. Your 


position is fixed while afloat by the loca- 
tion of your wheel, and you will want to 
bring control of everything you may need 
to do within your reach at the wheel. If 
vou use charts they want to be stored in 
a fixed or folding table alongside the wheel. 
You may want passengers’ chairs near you 

or you may want your navigating quar- 


ters entirely to yourself. You may want 
a free passageway from the wheel to the 
front of the boat; if so, the arrangement 
of fittings will help you keep it clear. 
Again you may want to be able to leave 
the wheel, which may mean merely pro- 
vision for lashing it or may indicate the 


need of duplicate controls elsewhere. If, 
for example, you are obliged to run for 
ward as you approach your mooring but 
want to come in under power a simple 
press button switch up forward will en- 
able you to cut out the motor at the last 
moment. On the other hand you may want 
to be near the motor as you approach 
shore and will find a side wheel or steer- 
ing handle near the motor very convenient. 
In any case your navigating needs come 
first. 

Next, as engineer you have to consider 
vour engine-room arrangements. To start 
at the bottom you should have floor boards 
that enable you to work on the motor with 
a fair degree of comfort, and without the 
constant need of fishing tools and parts out 
of the bilge. Engine-room floors should 
be removable, but that is no reason for 
leaving them out. The battery should be 
strapped in place or placed in a box, and 
this same box may serve as a convenient 
rack for a few frequently used _ tools. 
Other tools should be kept in lockers or on 
locker doors. If you have room to hang 
up your tools, paint the space behind them 
a different color from the rest of the wood- 
work and then you can always see at a 
glance if a tool is out of place. There is 
always the possibility that you may have to 
work in the dark in an emergency, so 
make the arrangement of tools and supplies 
as simple as possible. Above all keep a 
regular place for dry rags and a removable 
container for dirty rags—and do not keep 


rags anywhere else. Keep you fire ex- 
tinguisher somewhat away from the mo- 
tor, so that if you have a fire near the 


motor the fire will not cut you off from 
reaching the extinguisher. In planning, al- 
ways think in terms of emergencies; that 
is, if there is a conflict as to whether to 
take a few extra steps in normal times or 
in an emergency, favor the latter. If space 


™ conductec 
Bruno Beckhar 
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Helps to Keeping Ship-Shape 


By Bruno Beckhard 
Il. Housekeeping on the Boat Itself 


permits arrange your engine room so that 
all electrical work, devices and supplies 
are on one side or at one end and all fuel 
containers, parts, and processes are at the 
other. If possible keep the fuel on the 
cool side, away from the exhaust line. 


TEXT, you are cook. You may have a 
4 N fixed stove or a portable one. In the 
latter case provide a place to store and 
a place to use the stove. Have a separate 
locker for cooking utensils and two lock- 


ers for food supplies. In one of these, 
located accordingly, you keep the foods 
used in connection with the stove. In the 


other you keep food that does not involve 
cooking for there may be times when you 
prefer such a meal and there may be times 
when there is no choice. If some of your 
meals are taken on board while others are 
taken on shore then your various contain- 
ers should be designed for portability. In 
doing this, however, you must not sacrifice 
space nor the need for having everything 
fastened in place. 

Your cooking should be done where you 
are free from drafts but where there is 
sufficient ventilation so that fumes will be 
carried away from the cabin. Meals are 
generally served fairly near the navigator’s 
quarters so that the whole party can be 
served at one time. Tables can be hinged 
to fold out of the way or they can be hung 
overhead when not in use. For rough wa- 
ter dining tables usually have a small rail 
to prevent dishes from falling off. 

Finally, as a passenger your personal 
comfort calls for some consideration. Seats 
should be provided wherever they may be 
needed, and those that are used most should 
be made comfortable. It is no great trick 
to fix up a swivel chair for steering—and 
it is not a bad scheme to provide some 
way of fastening this seat in one position. 
Sometimes a fixed firm seat is a help in 
steering, although most of the time a seat 
easy to slip into and out of is of more 
importance. 

Chairs can be fitted with hooks so that 
when not out of position they will stay 
where put. Chairs and seat cushions 
usually serve as life preservers and are 
held in place with snap fasteners or tie 
strings. 

Berths may be built in your hull. On 
the other hand, many an open boat can 
be fitted for over-night use and many a 
cabin boat can have additional sleeping ac- 
commodation in the cockpit by use of pipe 
berths hinged to the sides, where they will 
be completely out of the way when not 
in use. 

Space under or behind berths offers a 
chance for hanging clothes where they will 
not become wrinkled. Or it may be pos- 
sible to provide a hanging closet by plac- 
ing a curtain on strings a short distance 
from a wall or partition. Shore clothes 
need a little special care but they should 





that is 


have a space provided for them 
not in use for other purposes. 

In arranging supplies put the things in 
constant use closest to hand, those needed 
occasionally farther back or where the 
will not need to be handled when not re 
quired. It is not a bad idea to label lock- 
ers that contain such seldom-used items 
\s far as possible engine supplies shoul 
be kept near the motor, living supplies i: 
the cabin or cockpit, and supplies 
ropes, etc., in special lockers near the ends 
of the boat. 

Size does not always limit the thing 
you can do. You may for example hav 
a 16-foot open boat that is well suited for 
your general purposes but which you want 
to equip for a special trip. Lockers ca 
be arranged under the seats and between 
the seats—and the locker-tops and seats 
may serve as emergency berths. A ten 
porary top may be added for shelter. At 
the end of the trip the boat can be re 
stored to its original arrangement. Th: 
smaller your boat the more important you 
‘housekeeping” arrangements which i 
just a matter of making each inch of spac 
count. 


“Jbe Cutboard 
Service Station 


Fuel Mixtures for Racing 


boat 








Editor:—In several of the outboard motor race 
held this season in this section, I have beer 
formed by the racers that they are using 
A. A. grade castor oil mixed with grain alcoh 


gasoline 


and then this compound mixed with the 
of their choice in a proportion according to the 


motor’s size.—J. O. H., La. 

Answer :—The fuel mixture used by racing dr 
ers is a matter of pride—and to some extent 
secret. There are many mixtures that can 
used, but you must not take too seriously what 
you hear about any particular driver's pet mi? 
ture. It may be so—or he may want you 
think it is so. . 

In an outboard motor the oil is mixed wit 


from the oil that 


the gas Lubrication comes 

dropped from the mixture in the crank case. TI 
value of any particular oil depends on the easé 
with which it separates from the the lubr 
cation it supplies, and—and this is most imp 
tant—the effect of the residue that is not dropp« 
in the crank case. Many of the “better” aut 
mobile oils prove inferior for outboard use | 
cause the small amount that is carried along 
the combustion chamber does not burn clean. 


Fuel may be made to have a faster or slows 
flame. Alcohol, ether, etc., make a_ hotter 
cause faster flame, while ethyl, benzol, etc., p: 
duce a slower and therefore cooler blast. A lean 
hot mixture gives the highest speed but is apt t 


burn out the pistons having a flame much lik 
a blowtorch; consequently over racing distance 
drivers may get best results from a richer or 
cooler mixture. Plugs must be selected in ac- 


cordance with the mixture to be used, and to som: 
degree the oil to be used depends on the fuel- 





plug combination, that is, on the operating tem- 
perature, 

In much the same way the actual clearance 
hetween cylinder and piston is both cause and 
ffect of operating temperature. If this clear- 
nee is wider than normal, castor oil can be used 


this is more effective- 
drip oil cup than 


but 
separate 


advantage as a seal, 
through a 
part of the fuel mixture. 
The only way to find the fuel and oil that give 
best results is to try various combinations 
course and what gives 
Be sure, however, to check your 
start and after about five min- 
running, as many combinations may show 
to taper off and such a slowing up 
more than offset an apparent initial advan- 
Also, in making tests acquire the 
of advancing your spark gradually to its 
position—do not “‘slap it into high’—and do 
the way Do not overlook 
the fact that your motor speed will be faster, need- 
ing a cooler fuel, with a small propellor or with 
ur wheel near the surface, so that you may want 


y applied 


ou the 
definite 


over any see you 
the best results. 
speed both at the 
tes 
tendency 
would 
ve. speed 
abit 
best 
this time 


same each 


different mixture for smooth water than 
ough water. Every test you make will teach 
ou something about your motor, and this extra 


information may prove extremely helpful in actual 
Ing B. B, 


Recanvasing a Canoe 


Editor:—Can you give me any information on 
ecanvasing a canoe? As I have been unable to 
get this information anywhere I would appreciate 

pointers you can give me about it.—J. 5., Mo. 

Answer It would probably pay you to send 

canoe to a canoe factory—there happens to 

he one just outside your city—and let them put 

on the new canvas for you as they have all the 

equipment needed for the job. If, however, you 
efer to tackle it yourself: 

First, measure your canoe from end to end 
ong the sides at the widest point—usually about 

to 5 inches below the gunwale or top. Order 

ur canvas from the marine supply house or 
from any of the canoe factories and have it at 


east 18 inches longer than you need. The width 
} 


obvious. 


Second, remove the outwale—the outer top strip 
and the wood or metal stem bands at each end 
of the boat. In other words, take off—carefully, 
s they have to go back later—any parts or pieces 
it are outside the canvas. You may find that 
stead of one strip you must remove two along 
he top. 
Third, remove the old canvas, noting exactly 
w it is folded over the ends. Clean the hull 
d make any required repairs. If you wash 
the wood, be sure to let it dry before you go 
rther. If there is sand between the planks, try 
get rid of every bit of it. 
We are now ready for our new canvas. 
The method of recanvasing used at most fac- 
ries is to form a hammock and then lay the 
inoe in it. To do this, fold your canvas in half 
own its entire length. Get four pieces of wood 
mewhat longer than half the width of your 
vas. At each end put two, fastened together 
th clamps Now find a good, strong upright 
d tie the clamps to it so that the bottom of 
ir canvas will clear the ground. Tie the 
imps at the other end to a line running through 
block and tighten up on this line so that 
ur canvas is hanging clear. You now have a 
ck, somewhat longer than your canoe, hanging 
ith two clamps, one above the other, at each 
Drop the canoe into the hammock. Center the 
keel line along the crease at the bottom of the 
anvas. Fasten the canvas temporarily—use 
ree tacks driven half way in—on one side, 
midships. Then go to the other side, pull taut 
nd fasten. Then go back and make sure the 
rst side is tight—no slack—and drive the tacks 
ll the way in. Now fasten at wide intervals 
ng one side, then go along the other side and 
sten with no slack for the entire length. Return 
d finish the first side. 
Finally, bring first one side and then the other 
ound the curved ends, cutting to shape, and 
tacking one side on top of the other to make a 
losed joint. If you have the old canvas for a 
ttern, it will give you a better idea of just 
how this was done before. 


If your new canvas was meant for canoe use, 


u can apply paint directly. If it was ordinary 
invas, you should next give it a fairly thick 
oat of white lead. When this dries, rub down 
nd apply second coat. Rub down again before 
inting. Use any good house paint and finish 
with a coat of spar varnish. Replace wales, 
stems, etc., before painting.—B. B. 
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Drop ME A LINE” 
SAID THE FISH 





” 


A whopper 
and bolts. Streaking . . . darting 
The reel screams. You play 
him ... land him. Good work! But — give the 
canoe credit. Old Towns with the 
A flick of the wrist and these light 


goes the line in the water. 


“FRRI 
takes the bait 

. cutting back. 
some Stay 


gamiest fish 


craft leap — holding the track of your quarry. 

Old Towns are Indian models, built to bear up 
bravely with hardest use. They’re so easy to 
handle, so light to carry, that you can take them 
wherever real sport is. Send for free catalog 
showing models — paddling, sailing, square-stern 
(priced as low as $55). Also outboard boats, in 
cluding big, fast, seaworthy, all-wood types for 
family use. Rowboats; dinghies. Lower prices. 
Write today! Old Town Canoe Co., 472 Fourth | 
Street, Old Town, Maine, 


‘Old Town Canoes 


$10.00 DOWN 
Buys 


Aeme Boat 

















Your 


You take no risk Liberal MONEY 
BACK day FREE TRIAL GUAR- 
ANTEE Many models mor ‘ 
eat sport boat quare terr for ¢ 
oard motors Best quality throughou 
Wor nag, tear or leak Carry hea 
loads Set up ready for use in 38 min 
utes Used world over and by Govt 
Engineers Only practical boat fo 
Yor Write today Learn about NE Ww 
EASY PAYMENT PLAN! 
ACME BOAT CO. 


6 Pine St., Miamisburg, Ohio 











This Remington Pocket Knife 











with two blades of finest quality 
steel. brane lined and ni kel silver = 
rir s. stae andle and fully 
receipt only $1 fe a two- 
year subscription t ting & 
Fishing 52-page thi ag 
azine 1 of hu fishing. 
camping trappi tee d 
pictures aluabl i r ion 
about guns, fishing tackle, game 
lawe, best places to get fish and 
game, et 
cl thie ». and mail teday | 
with $1.00 bill to | 
HUNTING & FISHING 








112 Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass. 








ILE DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 

for pile suffering. If you have piles in 

any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless the 
day that you read this. Write today. E.R. 
Page Co., 2223-C Page Bldg.,Marshall,Mich. 


HAPPY 
Light, easy 


used by U. S 
and St 





to handle; 
hand or auto; 


Louis 
Kalamazoo Canvas 
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INBOARD | 
Che Sea Eagle 6 5O 
Scout 
This Year’s Inboard Achievement 
BEAUTIFUL BOAT in the 16-foot 
Marine Motor, built of puncture-proof 
galvanized Armco Iron ab ow that never 
sinkable air chambers and complete all 
ready to operate—the Sea Eagle Scout 
ever before in inboard history. Let us 
show what alot of motor boat you get. 


RUNABOUT 
Write Today for YOUR Folder Describing 
class— powered with a 45 H. P. 
os we caulking, equipped with non- 
offers more in value for less money than 
Send for the folder! 


Every Sportsman, Fisherman and Camper 
@ Every sportsman, camper and fisherman will 
want to know about the new 32 H.P. Camp Mate. 
the shallow draft boat with the tunnel memes 
propeller. And—our outboard boats as low as $72. 
Just write—we will send you complete literature 
on the Mullinsline. 


Write for our demonstrator and agents proposition. 


MULLINS 


25 MillSt. - 


MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


Salem, Ohio 


Boat Division - 





Some all wood, others canvas covered, Light, swift, safe, 
strong and durable. Many color combinatio 


Rowboats 
$29 
and up 

Most complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 

prices. 


Hydro. 
plane 
Rowboat | 
$70 | 

and up 


A VERY FAST UTILITY MODEL FOR ROW- 
ING OR SMALL OUTBOARD MOTOR 















andup | 
TVT Outboard Motor Boats. The very fastest and most 
seaworthy Boats for family use. Full length spray rails 
keep these boats perfectly dry, as shown above. 
CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Please state the kind of boat you areinteresiedin (63) 
-»TWO LARGE FACTORIES 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
218 Ann St. Write to 118 Elm St. 
PESHTIGO, WIS. LEither Place CORTLAND, N. Y- 











BIG3 FT TELESCOP FiveSections, Brass Bound. Power- 
° ful ox Lenses. 10-Mile range. 
used asa Microscope. Spec E Piece for lookin, wat 

- included FREE. | 5 value. Postpaid $1.75. 


C: 0. bs BENNER & COMPANY T-14, Trenton, N. J. 


DAYS in a wotding. puncture. Proof 
CANVAS BOAT 

no leaks or repairs; dy as baggage, carry by 

safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger than wood ; 

and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at Chicago 

World's Fairs. Fitted for Outboard Motor. Catalogue. 

Boat Co., 490 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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HAT IS the correct spread of 

pattern for a skeet gun and how 

much does your gun spread at the 
distances at which you break your tar- 
gets? Some writers have stated that one 
should not target his gun at all because 
he might not find it to his liking for the 
reason that a “hole” might occasionally 
appear in one of the patterns. It is my 
opinion that a skeet shooter should know 
how his gun spreads at the distance at 
which he breaks his targets, otherwise he 
may be working under a very severe 
handicap with a gun that shoots too close 
or spreads too much, 

There is a limit to the spread a man 
can use to advantage. If a 12 gauge gun 
makes a pattern much larger than 28 
inches at the distance at which the shots 
are taken, there are likely to be “holes” 
through which a target might slip even 
though the gun is pointed correctly. The 
standard skeet load with 1% ounces of 
No. 9 shot will make “thin” patterns if 
the outside diameter of spread is around 
3 feet, so the shooter whose gun spreads 
too much must either take his targets 
before they get very far to obtain a 
smaller spread, or if he cannot speed up 
his gun pointing he must have another 
barrel or a pair of barrels if his gun is 
a double. He can learn about the spread 
of his gun only by targeting it, and the 
patterns should be made at the distances 
at which he usually breaks his birds. It 
he shoots when the outgoing targets from 
stations Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6 and 7 and both 
targets from station No. 4 are over the 
peg at station No. 8, the distance is about 
22 yards. If the gun is a 16 gauge and 
the standard skeet load of 1 ounce of No. 
9 is used, the spread should not be more 
than 24 to 25 inches, and the 20 gauge 
vith the 7 ounce of No. 9 load can have 
1 spread of about 21 inches. If the 
spread is much larger than I have men- 
tioned there will be an occasional target 
that goes sailing on its way to the as- 
tonishment of the shooter who is positive 
that he had held as he had done on many 
shots when the target was broken. Of 
course, we can all make mistakes in 
pointing the gun, and we undoubtedly 
sometimes think we held correctly when 
a bird is missed, but when we know 
positively that a target cannot possibly 
get through the pattern we have con- 
fidence in the gun and are sure that 
misses are caused by our own failure 
and not that of the gun 

There is another angle to this game of 
skeet, and that is a gun that shoots too 
close. If a man wishes to make good 
scores consistently he must take advan- 
tage of all the spread he can get and 
still retain sufficier.t density of pattern 
to break every target on which the gun 
is pointed correctly. The man with a 12 
gauge gun that spreads 18 to 20 inches 
at the distance at which he shoots is 
handicapping himself by 8 to 10 inches of 
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Notes on Skeet 


By J. P. Cuenin 
No. 6 





spread. Targeting the gun is the only 
way to determine how much spread he is 
getting. 

On skeet fields when shooters discuss 
opening the choke a trifle we sometimes 
hear men say that the guns they are using 
for skeet are the same ones they use on 
game birds, and for that reason they do 
not wish to take out any of the choke. 
Except for ducks, and for pheasants that 
flush wild, there is no need of a full- 
choke gun, and in many instances shoot- 
ers would make more clean kills on those 
birds with a modified choke. In the case 
of quail there is no need whatever for a 
full-choke gun, so the man who opens 
the choke to fit his skeet shooting will 
have the best possible boring for quail 





a. 
t on. we 


Presenting Skeet, a little golden brown 
cocker spaniel found on the grounds 
of the Pacific Rod and Gun Club, now 
their mascot; and the trophy, won by 
the club, which went with the Northern 
California Championship 


for his style of shooting. The average 
quail and most other upland game birds 
that are bagged are killed under 25 yards, 
and a large percentage of them are taken 
before they reach 20 yards, so the ranges 
at which skeet targets are broken are 
about the same as those at which quail 
are bagged. 

HAVE written on the advisability of 

holding the left hand well out on the 
barrels to steady the swing, but there is 
another point in connection with the posi- 
tion of the left hand that should be 
stressed, and that is always to grip with 
that hand at exactly the same spot. I 
mention the left hand when referring to 
a man who shoots from the right shoul- 
der. To get the gun closer to the breech 











NEXT MONTH 

A rare tale of trout fshing in Canada 
“It Could Not Have Happened—But It Did” 
By P. ALLEN PARSONS 











or closer to the muzzle than is the shoot- 
er’s usual custom may result in a change 
of the speed of swing. The swing may 
not be slowed or speeded to a great ex- 
tent when the left hand is moved either 
in or out on the barrels, but at times 
the difference in the point of grip may 
cause a miss on a difficult crossing shot. 
Even in the field the shooter should al- 
ways try to place the left hand in exactly 
the sdme spot for every shot. 

On my gun my left hand has the front 
end of the forearm in the center of my 
palm. When shooting skeet I always slide 
my hand out to the right position be- 
fore calling for the target, and in the 
field when I[ expect a bird to rise, or 
when in the duck blind, my left hand 
almost automatically seeks that position. 





Each year the scores at the “big” skeet 
shoots have improved, and 1932 was the 
banner year for high scores, both for 
teams and individuals. The old record 
for a five-man team at 500 targets was 
48] At Attleboro, Mass., on July 31, 
the Waltham Rod and Gun team, com- 
posed of Dr. R. G. Vance, O. Mitchell, 
Bunten, Ely and C. Mitchell, broke 486x 
500. [his remarkable team score was 
later equalled when the Houston, Tex., 
team, shooting off a tie with the Dallas, 
Tex., team for first place in the South- 
western States and the National Tele- 
graphic matches, broke 486x500. The 
Houston team was composed of Sol 
Meyer, G. Gardiner, Peg Melton, Sam 
Barcelona and Jim Alston. 

H. W. Helwig, of the Lakeside Skeet 
Club of Youngstown, Ohio, who won the 
National Telegraphic event, broke 100 
straight. Only once before has this score 
been equalled in a “big” shoot. Art 
Stahlendorf of the Over and Under Club 
of New Jersey broke 100 at the Lordship 
event in 1930. 

There were a few 99s made in big- 
time events. Harry C. Hathaway won 
the Great Eastern Championship at Lord- 
ship with 99, O. Mitchell broke 99 to win 
the Massachusetts championship, C. A 
Pickering hit 99 to take the Connecticut 
title, and the writer won the Western 
Open with a 99. 

The longest straight-run record was 
pushed up from 182 when Ed Lindsay, 
who represents the Western Cartridge 
Company, broke 229 without a miss at 
El Paso, Tex. 

Going down to the small bore shotguns 
we find that L. D. Bolton's straight-run 
record of 141 with a 20 gauge was beaten 
by H. B. Joy, Sr., when he broke 152 
straight. Both of these shooters are 
members of the Detroit Country Club 
skeet team. 

Going down further to still smaller 
shotguns we note that H. C. Hathaway 
won the .410 gauge Massachusetts Cham- 
pionship with the remarkable score of 
90x100. 
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Give the Little Fellows 
a Chance 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—There are 
those who like the big bore shotgun, 
more who prefer the medium bore, and 
still others who are small bore en- 


1 


thusiasts, till the matter becomes a little | 


boresome. “A big bed for the big bear, a 
medium-sized bed» for the 
bear and a tiny little bed for the tiny 
little bear.” Some big fellows prefer 
small bore guns, and others not so husky 
insist on shooting an arm as large as he 
can handle—often larger. I like them 
all—all I have used, and that covers 
everything except the .410, which I know 
very little about. However. they were 
all designed for a purpose and will do 
very well if given a fair chance. 

A few weeks ago, I tried out a No. 2 
Ithaca 28 gauge—26-inch barrels, cham- 
bered for the 27-inch shell, on rabbits. 


medium-sized | 


My shells were Super-X 5s and 7s. There | 
was a crust on the snow, so that walking | 


across it was quite noisy. We were hunt- 
ing a 10-acre hazel brush patch, through 
which were two open spaces about 50 
vards wide. The rabbits were running 
ahead of us and we were getting no shots 
at our game. 
open places and got on stand at the lower 
end—what looked like a good runway. 
lhe brush was thick and I failed to bag 
iy first two rabbits, from some cause or 


other. Within the next five minutes, I 
had three shots and killed three rabbits 
at about 30 yards through the brush 


ising the 28, using 5s and 7s—all I had 

ith me. The four of us bagged twenty 
rabbits that half day, and the little 28 
accounted for six of them. A fifteen- 
ear old lad accounted for six 
Western 12, another fellow with a 12 got 
five and the boy’s father, also armed with 
a 12, killed three. While this proves 
nothing in regard to the respective merits 
of the 12 and 28 gauges, it does prove 
that the 28 is a fine handling and effec- 
tive rabbit gun. 

I fired five rounds with this 28 gauge 
gun for pattern a few days ago. The 
results are as follows: 

At 30 yds. No. 7 ch., 2% inch, % oz. 
hot: 162/234 or 69.2% in a 24-inch circle, 
left barrel. 202/234 or 86.3% in a 30- 
inch circle. 

At 25 yds. No. 8: 
a 24-inch circle, right barrel. 
87.3% in a 30-inch circle. 

At 30 yds. No. 8: 193/292 or 66% ina 
24-inch circle, right barrel. 241/292 or 
82.5% in a 30-inch circle. 

At 35 yds. No. 7: 154/234 or 65.8% in 

24-inch circle, left barrel. 183-234 or 


221/292 or 75.6% in 
255/292 or 


78.1% in a 30-inch circle. 

At 35 yds. No. 5: 97/138 or 70.3% in a 
24-inch circle, left barrel. 113/138 or 
81.8% in a 30-inch circle. 


Up to 35 yards with the proper size of 
shot, the patterns, most of them, would 
have hit a quail any place in the 24-inch 
circle. Some of them had one open place 
at the outer edge of the circle large 
enough to miss a quail. I was impressed 
with the performance with 5s at 35. That 
pattern would have killed a rabbit any 
place within the 24-inch. Sixes would 
have been better. After looking over the 
range I was shooting, I decided that I 
have shot very few quails farther than 
55 yards, most of them less—a lot less, 
perhaps 25 and 30 yards would come 
nearer the distance. The last two birds— 
a double—I made, at about 25 and 30 
yards last fall. The 28 would have done 
that stunt very nicely, and many other 
stunts we are now performing with 12s. 
Give the little fellows a chance to show 
what they can do. 

R. M. 


Iowa. BLACKMAN. 


I slipped down one of these | 


with a | 
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“ARMCHAIR HUNTING 


— the next best thing to a day in the woods 


The big game season is over, but 
there's another just a few months of. 
Meantime, many a sportsman finds 
“armchair hunting an enjoyable sub- 
stitute for the real thing—living over 
expeditions of the past, and planning 
new trips for the future. 

There is equipment to be examined 
and perhaps replaced. Perhaps a new 
rifle to be selected, or cartridges and 
loads to be studied as to velocity, tra- 
jectory, bullet weight and effective- 
ness. 

Western technical men welcome cor- 
respondence upon such questions as 
these. They will be glad to give you 
the benefit of their specialized knowl- 
edge and experience. 

The Rifle and Pistol Ammunition 
Hand Book, shown here, contains 
more than 60 pages of interesting and 


helpful information and ballistic data, 
with cartridge specifications and rec- 
ommendations a various kinds of 
game. If you would like a copy of this 
interesting booklet we will be glad to 
send it on request, without charge. 


Western experts have accumulated 
much information and experience re- 
garding hunting equipment, guns and 
ammunition for big game shooting, 
small game, match shooting, wing or 
trapshooting, as well as complete de- 
tails regarding Super-X and Lubaloy 
cartridges and other Western prod- 
ucts. If you are inter- 





ested we will be glad to 
hear from you. Rille ond Piste 
Hond Book 
Western Cartridge Company ’ 
219 Adams Street, East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J. 
San Francisco, Cal. 





Lubaloy 


(LUBRICATING 


ALLOY) 


CARTRIDGES 


There is a Western Lubaloy cartridge for 
every kind of game, for every purpose. For 
instance, Western experts have developed a 
special deer load with 180-grain Lubaloy Soft- 
point bullet for the .30-06, .30-40 and .300 
Savage, based upon the actual recommenda- 
tions of deer hunters, themselves. 


Most of the important scientific and big game 
expeditions to foreign lands use Lubaloy cart- 
ridges. They choose them for their accuracy 
and remarkable all-around performance and be- 
cause the Lubaloy jacketed bullets enable them 
to take fine rifles into the field, without danger 
of metal fouling or corrosion. 





DEAL 


RELOADING TOOLS 


FOR PISTOL, REVOLVER, RIFLE, CARTRIDGES 
AND SHOT SHELLS 


IDEAL No.3 
with 
OOVBLE ADJUSTABLE 
CHAMBER 


100 «grain gas No. 3 Tool for rim cartridges, .25 
heck bullet for 30-30, .38 S. & W., etc., $6 
».20 Fine 10 Tool for cartridges, 


Y- rimless 
tor small game, Govt 06, etc., $6.50. 
160 Page Book Gives 
Valuable Ballistics; 
Complete data on 
Reloading. 
Shooters and reloaders find the 
Ideal Llandhook interesting and 
indispensable Authors Whelen, 
Iluteher and Askins are leading 


uthorities Sent postpaid for 
0 cents, 





The \ 
Lyman Gun Sight Corp., 
85 West St. 
Middlefield, Conn. 


*thtonorws 
Amu nimen 








IMPROVES YOUR SHOOTING! 


King's Riflite Shooting 
glasses clear up the target 
-make the black blacker, re- 
move haze. Used by all promi- 
sheoters 
and 
shotgun. Send for 

catalo 
F. W. King Opt. CO. 
510 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 








‘“‘LIBERTY’’ 


10 SHOT “ 
AUTOMATIC 25 CAL 


The smallest size automatle with ‘ 
argest magazine capacity 10 shots 
safety; proof tested; brand new 
Vest Pocket 7 Shot Liberty Auto., 
ide safety: proof tested $9.75. 
Holster and Box of Cartridges FREE 
Write for catalog of Rifles, Guna, Ce 
Binoculars ete. 82 Deposit required on ( 


HUDSON SPTG. GDS. CO., L-52 Warren St, New York 


THE MODERN SHOTGUN 
By Major Gerald Burrard 


(hree volumes, written by an Englishman, 
about English guns, in a very interesting 





instructive manner. 
The Gun. 


1931, 252 p., illus. 834x53%4x1% in. 
2 The Cartridge 

1931, 314 p., illus. 834x5344x1% in. 

The Gun and the Cartridge. 

1932, 523 p., illus. 834x544x2 in. 


and 
Vol. 1. 
Pub 

f | 


Price, each vol., $5.00, postpaid 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 
Mt. Morris, Ill. 





World 


Ditmars 


Snakes of the 
By Dr. Raymond L. 


1931, 207 pa 84 photos. 103% x 


postpaid. 


edit yr says of book : 
sportsman and his 
scientist can learn a great deal 
ithout ng mental indi- 
wel.” 


$6.00 


4 


ur Snake Lore this 
len-year old junior, 
ite ind the 
from this work w 


gestion, for it is as readal 1 m™ 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 
Mt. Morris, It. 
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Dhotéun Queries 


answered sy 


Capt.Chas.Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per 
centage being published Write separate letters on 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 
3-cent stamp for reply, and give complete address 
plainly 


Nothing Larger Than 2s for Geese 

Editor 
about the new Magnum 1¢ bore Ithaca gun. 

1. In case the Western Cartridge Company 
doesn’t get enough demand for the shells for 
this Magnum 10 gauge and ceases making these 
3%-inch shells, would it be possible to use the 
standard 2%-inch shell in 34-inch chamber? 
The Ithaca people say we can use either 3%- 
inch or 2%-inch shells. 2. Would a gun that 
has too much drop of stock kick more than one 
that has a straighter stock? 3. Which of 
these two sizes would have more velocity, 
ounces of BBs or 2 ounces of No. 2s? Which 
of these two sizes of shot has more penetration 
at the same distance? Would the BBs kill 
at longer range than the smaller size of shot? 


L. M., Calif. 


Please answer the following questions 


geese 


Answer No fear about the Western Cartridge 
Company not making the Magnum 10 bore shells. 
They whole thing and are 
as much or than anybody 
The 27-inch cartridges can be used. I 
that I had the big shells 
these shorter though not 
worked very 
have little doubt 
would kick more 
would feel the 
jump of the 
There 


ha ve 


really originated the 
more interested else 
used 
some before came out 
and shells 
of course, as the hig 
and shot excellent patterns T 
that the gun with crooked stock 
or at least jump more and you 
recoil to greater extent because the 
gun would catch you in the face 
i doubt but what the BRs 
velocity and more penetration at 
Buckshot would have still 
is pattern. When you get large 
will miss the bird by shooting all around 
T doubt if it is shoot shot large 
than No. 2 at should kill as far 
can hit a goose, mayhe up to 100 yards, 
80 yards anyhow I think that with BBs 
would commence to miss geese or only put a shot 
into them at about 70 Sometimes 
even a big buckshot won’t bring a goose 
and you have to get a shot into him 
so that some one of them will reach a vital spot 
The only reason I can see for BB shot is to 
fire into flocks at very 109 yards.— 
Gy a 


so power! ful. 


ones, well 


isn’t 
would more 
distance 
more, but the trouble 
shot 


any 


these 
him 


very 


advisable to 
geese. These 
as you 
you 
or two yards. 
down, 
numbe r of 


range, 


1 
ong 


Approves Changes in Rabbit Gun 

Editor T have a Fox Sterlingworth double- 
barrel shotgun which has 30-inch*barrels, 14-inch 
stock (measured from front trigger to center of 
butt), 134-inch pitch, right barrel modified choke 
ind left barrel full choke. It has a drop of 1% 
inches at the comb and a drop of 2% inches at the 
butt, weighs 7% pounds and has a _ half-pistol 
grip 

I use this gun for hunting 
straight away shot, if I miss it is invariably 
cause I shoot in back of the rabbit. This is 
ithout my hardest shot I shoot without 
sciously aiming the gun 

T am thinking of sending my 
factory and having them cut the 
28 inches, right barr 

inder”’ and the left barrel to 5 
anti-flinch recoil 
plate. 


rabbits On a 
he 


con- 


gun to the Fox 
down to 
“improved 


barrels 
1 to 
per cent choke, 

pad in 


Wh if do 


rebore the 


e 
place 


think 


on a Jostam 
of the butt 
of this idea? 
think the 


believe a 


present you 


Do you stock and drop are 
correct? I little stock would 
help but don’t know how much straighter. I am 
old, 5 feet 9 inches tall, weigh 145 
have fairly broad, square shoulders, 
iverage size neck, thin face and a reach of 30 
inches.—L. D. B., Pa. 

Answet That 
the gun in to the Fox 
the barrels down to 


length 
straighter 


22 
433 years 


pounds, 


idea of yours is all right. Send 
factory and have them 

’ reboring for im 
cylinder and 50 to 55 choke. You will 
he able to hit oftener and the fact that the 

and a trifle lighter will you to 
higher anyhow. If 


inches, 


proved 


cause 
you were having 
stock ma then you might get it a 
straighter, inch drop by 1%%-inch 


vou un a it is, once the 


is shorter 
shoot a bit 


comb, 


' Full choked barrels 


varrels are opened up a bit. 
ire not adapted to rabbit shooting in the 
Use No. 6 shot so as to cut through the brush 


en it is not too heavy.—C. A. 


brust 


No Rules for Gun Fit 

Editor:—I have read several sp« 
zines but there is one subject I have 
touched 


having a 
. 


rting mag 
never see 
Quite a bit is said about a m 
which fits him perfectly but 
article which tells how it 
[ am going to buy a Remington 16 gau; 
and as I expect it to be a life-ior 
ompanion I would like to have it fit me, as 
have heard that a correct fit is conducive to bett 
shooting 


upon. 
gun 
nave never 
done 


seen an 


uble gun 


I wili 


the rules 


very much appreciate giving n 
by which the correct stock length, dr 


etc., are found.—G. S. S., Pa. 


—There are no rules that are worth 
gun fitting. 
particularly in England, has a try gun 
adjustable stock. This stock can be 
in length and drop. The buyer 

stock at a shooting school until it i 

to suit his method of holding as well as 
form Then his 
dimensions. You can 
that done in this country. Usually a man de 
velops his own notion of fit, after shooting som 
Generally he prett 
stock, plenty of drop this stock 

straightened as he gets experience Not knowi 
what does fit then standard 
about 14-inches long, 2%-inch drop at heel 

15g inches at comb, and you won't be far wrong 
not enough to make you miss birds.—C. A. 


Answer: 
whoop in gunmake 
with 
adjusted 
tries this 
adjusted 


Sometimes a 


gun 


his con 
gun is made to th 
inything 1° 


ition. new 


hardly have 


years starts in with a 


crooked and 


you, shoot a stox 


Maximum Range of Different Gauges 
Editor In 


two 


betwee: 
wish 
question 


order to settle a dispute 
club, I ncerely 
answer the 


factions of 
would kindly 
briefly and as concisely 
What is the average 
16 and 20, having 30-inch 
Super-X No. 6 chilled shot 
load.—R. W., Wis 


Answet Of 
as to whether or not the gun to be used 
fitted out with the load to be used, or 
it would do better with some other load. How 
experimental work I decided that t! 

range was about this: Twenty bx 
range 45 yards, 16 48 yards, 12 1 
to 55 yards. This shooting 


our 
following 
as possible. 
killing raz of ] 
choke an 
othe 


barrels, 
using some 
standard 
make a differen 


, 
course loads 


+] 


Is exactl 
whethe 


ever in my 
diffe 


maximum 


rence in 


in duck 


A Fox 20 for Upland Shooting 


Editor:—I am just 
a shotgun, just a little gun-shy, 
flinching, especially with a 
{ hunt very little, and mostly for 
pheasants, and occasionally for ducks. None « 
the game shot is beyond the 125 foot mark, lik 
most upland shooting goes. 


an ordinary amateur wit 


and subject to 


} 


large bore shotgur 


rabbits and 


Am thinking of buying a 20 F with 26-i1 
one to be cylinder bore and the othe 
modified bore. I like 
gun. Would please advise me 
ubove mentioned gun would suit by 

My opinion is that these full choked guns a 
more for professional and 
and not meant for amateurs, 
od on and go out only occasionally. <A 
that ? mind 
26-inch 


barrels, 
a light-weight, quick-acti 
you whether tl 
purpose? 

straight shooting gut 
ners, who are 1 
wing, 
I right about 
whether the 


Uppermost in my 
barrel cylinder a 
modified bore, and which is regularly stocked a1 
made by Fox, is long enough a barrel? In tha 
gun would pistol grit 
which I believe the best ?—S 


H., Minn. 
Answer I 


with 


recommend a 
would suit me 


you 


about 


u descril 


that Fox gun is 
good as you could get. I'd take it as y: 
pt be sure to specify improved cylinder ar 
straight cylinder which is too open for a 
You pattern to a 24-i1 
at 20 that is an improve 

second mi dified chol 

inch id 
notions as I hay 


guess 


want a 
yards, 
barrel, 
the barrels 28 inste 

y such 

yt barrels, maybe 
sighted and see the 

Half pistol i 
istol grip on 
with 
trigger to 
pistol grip. I do 


Fox, 


I any 
otgun two trig 
from trigger 
full 
straight grips, but 
makes the straight grip 
pistol is a better bet on 














Pressures With Non- 
Corrosive Non-Mercuric 


. 
Primers 
By Townsend Whelen 

NUMBER of cases of very high pres- 
d sure, and trouble resulting therefrom, 
have come to the attention of the cartridge, 
powder, and reloading tool manufacturers. 
These have resulted from the use of the 
new non-corrosive non-mercuric primers 
with the maximum charges of powder that 
have been recommended for various car- 
tridges when using the old fulminate and 
chlorate primers. It appears that these 
new primers give very much more perfect 
ignition of the powder than do the older 
primers, and as a consequence the pow- 
ders develop more pressure. Reloaders who 
use these new primers should not use the 
maximum charges of powder recommended 
by the powder companies for use with 
older types of primers as they will give ex- 
cessive pressure. It is believed that almost 
all of the charges recommended in the 
Ideal Handbook are safe with these new 
primers and cases in first-class condition 
because these Ideal loads have been scaled 
down somewhat to be satisfactory with the 
ordinary cases that are reloaded many 
times. But the maximum charges recom- 
mended by the powder companies should 
certainly be reduced by l-grain weight 
for the smaller cartridges, and by 3-grain 
weight for the larger cartridges when these 

primers are used. 

This should not be construed as a con- 
demnation of these new non-corrosive non- 
nercuric primers, but rather as a very high 
commendation of them. They cause smaller 
charges of powder to give the same veloci- 
ties and pressures as the larger charges 
formerly used with older and less satisfac- 
tory primers, and thus there is a consid- 
erable economy in the use of powder, 


ot 
almost 5 per cent. Also their very fine 


ignition of the powder results in better 
accuracy by giving much less variation in 
velocity and barrel vibration. Then, of 


ourse, these primers have a great advan- 
over the older chlorate primers in 

ing non-corrosive, and a similar advan- 
tage over the older non-corrosive fulminate 
rimers in causing no deterioration of the 


+ 


ize 


fired cases so that the cases can be used 
itil they are worn out through resizing 
nd stretching. Reloaders are foolish to 


use any other primers now when these new 
primers have such important advantages of 


hetter accuracy, non-corrosiveness, longer 
life of cases, and greater economy in 
wder. 


Cleaning .22 Caliber Rifles 
\ 


ANY correspondents write us on this 
matter. From the standpoint of 
ining there are three classes of .22 cal- 
rim fire cartridges: those loaded with 
mok powder, those loaded with non- 
rosive priming, smokeless powder and 
ased lead bullets, and those loaded with 
n-corrosive priming, smokeless powder 
| copper plated bullets. 
he first kind, those loaded with Les- 
powder, are always so marked on the 
They comprise the Remington Palma, 
chester Five Star, Winchester Preci- 
200, and Peters Tackhole cartridges 
which are much used by target shooters 


conducted hy 


Col. ‘Townsend Wrhelon 
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because of their extreme The 


accuracy. 
fouling of Lesmok powder is liable some- 


times to be slightly corrosive, and there- 
fore the bores of rifles that have been fired 
with such ammunition should always be 
cleaned not later than the evening of the 
day on which fired. Clean by first swab- 
bing the bore with a flannel patch saturated 
in any widely advertised powder solvent. 
Follow by swabbing with clean flannel 
patches until bore is clean, then swab with 
a flannel patch saturated with any 
gun oil. Within a few days wipe out the 
bore and oil again. 

The cartridges loaded with non-corrosive 
priming, smokeless powder, and greased 
lead bullets can be told by the fact that in 
addition to being loaded with such bullets 
they are marked on the box “Kleanbore,” 
“Staynless,” “Rustless” or “Non-corrosive.” 
The fouling of these cartridges is absolutely 
non-corrosive, and morover it does not ac- 
cumulate in the bore, that is, it does not 
build up in bulk. The fouling is actually 
just as good a rust preventive as any 
grease or oil that could be placed in the 
bore. Therefore it is not necessary to clean 
the bore at all when using such ammuni- 
tion. I mean this literally. Some time ago, 
when visiting the testing department of one 
of the largest manufacturers of .22 caliber 
rim fire ammunition a .22 caliber Spring 
field rifle that was being used as an accur 
acy testing piece was noted. The ballistic 
engineer in charge stated that it had been 
fired to date 89,000 rounds with their non 
corrosive, smokeless powder, lubricated lead 
bullet, .22 Long Rifle cartridges, and that it 
had never been cleaned, and that it still 
showed perfect accuracy for test purposes 
I thought that an examination of the rifle 
would be interesting, and I borrowed it. 
Fortunately we had both a star gauge and 
headspace record of this rifle before it was 
sold to the ammunition company. An ex 
amination showed the bore to be in perfect 
condition with no visible trace of rust or 
wear, the headspace had increased only 
.001”, which was negligible and well within 
the prescribed allowance, and the star gauge 
showed a wear of about .0001” at the bul 


gC « vd 


let seat and for four inches forward. The 
rifle still showed gilt edge accuracy, and 
was far from being sworn out. Indeed it 


met all of the specifications for a new rifle. 
.22 caliber ammunition 
with non-corrosive 
smokeless powder, and plated bullets is 
practically non-corrosive. Only in very 
rare instances would the fouling cause rust 
But the fouling of these types of cartridges 


that is 
priming, 


HAT 


loaded 


is not a very good rust preventive, and 
when bullets plated with copper are used 
it may be that in time an electrolytic action 


might take place between the copper plating 


of the bore and the steel, and cause rust. 
Therefore it is wisest to clean the bore 
One need not be in any special hurry about 
cleaning. It can be done within several 
days of firing, particularly if the climate 
be a dry one. But the rifle should not be 
put away for any length of time without 
cleaning 

Will a .22 caliber rifle lead? When a 
barrel has been cared for properly it will 
not lead when shot as a careful rifleman 
would shoot. No lead will accumulate 
that cannot easily be pushed out with a 


tight fitting flannel patch. What most be- 
ginners call leading in a .22 caliber rifle 
is the complete ruination of the bore by the 


45 
Are You “Going Places” 
with Your Shooting? 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


give you direct results 


y OU may not realize that the best 
gun and 


ammunition develop 
only fair accuracy without the best 
sights. To make real progress in 


this shooting game—whether targets 
or hunting—equip your gun _ with 
genuine Lyman front and rear sights 
designed by shooting experts for 
your particular rifle. Lyman sights 
develop the full accuracy built into 
the gun by the maker. If you will 
write us the make of your rifle, also 
the model and caliber, we will advise 
you without obligation. 








No. 2A Tang Sight 
with dise for targets. 
Dise unscrews for 
hunting. Elev. ad- 
justment. Pat. thumb 
lock. $5.00. 

No 3 Front 

Sight. Ivory bead 

stands out sharp- 

ly against any 

object in any 

light. $1.00. 

No. 26 Carbine 

front sight. 

Ivory and other 

beads, $1.00 





No. 48 Micrometer rear sight for Rem- 
ington, Wine poster. Savage, Spring 
ield, ete $11 For Win. 52, 
Savage N. RB. - as ‘19, with % Min. 
licks $13.00. 


@®@® kz O® 


LYMAN I7A 
(9) {9 FRONT SIGHT eS G> 
WITH & INSERTS 
Best target front sight. Inserts intenchanqesti 
for any light condition or target size. $2.50. 


Get the Complete Lyman Catalog, sent for 10 cents 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 











More hits 
at Skeet 


HOPPE’S NO. 9 removes lead- 
ing, metal fouling and 
powder residue and 
insures accuracy. 
Get a 2 oz. bottle. 





ait 
‘= 
} 






— 

HOPPE'S 

LUBRICATI Ng 
om 


HOPPE’S 
LUBRICATING OIL 
Keeps firing 
pins fast In and 3 oz, 
cans Ask your dealer. 
Gun Cleaning Guide 
FREE 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc 
2315 N. 8th Street 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 


wont gum 


Send 10¢ 
for liberal 
sample. 














ake Money 7 Home/ 


\Y Earn up to $25 a week or more, 
Mushrooms in your cellar or shed. 

We tell you how. Illustrated book 

Start NOW write toda 

American Mushroom industries, Ltd., Dept. Sie, Toronto, Ont. 






growing 
Big demand. 
and details 








NEW CATALOG 
Just Out .... Entirely Different! 
‘ Stoeger’s FLUE COVER Catalog No. 18 
America’s Most Complete Arms Catalog 
Contains over 2000 American & Imported 
Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols, New Models, Gunstocks, 
Scopes, Targets, Ammunition, Parts & Accessories, de- 
scribed with new prices. Over 1100 illustrations. This re- 
markable catalog now ready forevery gun owner and shooter. 


we Send 25c in stamps for this 144 


a Ds OB) Dt ES De Pee By 
2nd St.) New York 










509 Fifth Avenue (at « 
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pitting caused by rust. When the bore is 
badly pitted it will accumulate lead. Even 
were we to remove this lead, the next 
five or ten cartridges would lead it just 
as much again. There is no cure for such 
a barrel and it should be replaced. 

If a .22 caliber rifle be fired very rap- 
idly indeed for a long series of shots the 
bore may lead. Such firing is abuse, not 
legitimate use. Sometimes such excessive 
lead fouling may be removed by the liberal 
use of a brass wire bristle brush, alternat- 
ing with swabbing the bore with mercurial 
ointment, continuing the treatment for a 
few days, using the brush for about two 
minutes, then swabbing with the ointment 
which can be obtained at any gun store, 
letting the rifle sit for twenty-four hours 
with the ointment in the bore, and then 
repeating the operation.—7, II’. 


NewAcA Goods 


The Remarkable New “Junior” .22s 

WO YEARS ago all three of our large arms 

companies brought out new .22 caliber single- 
shot, lightweight bolt action rifles to sell at around 
$5. Their design was such that they could be 
turned out very cheaply by quantity production, 
and yet they were made honestly of good ma- 
terials, with good barrels, properly gauged, etc., 
so that actually these rifles were as good, in many 
cases better, so far as accurate shooting, durability, 





nd safety was concerned, than most of the very 
much more expensive repeating rifles with more 
complicated actions made by these companies. But 
the chief trouble with all of these little rifles was 


that their lack of equipment limited their use 
They had simple, non-adjustable open sights, and 
no arrangement for gunsling The young boys 
for whom they were intended could not learn more 
than the A B C's of rifle shooting with them. 
They could not learn 
sight adjustment, nor 
the proper kneeling, 
sitting, and prone 
positions, and with- 
out these aids the 
accuracy that they 
ould attain in any 
kind of firing was 
most distinctly lim 
ited. These rifles 
were merely _ littl 
tin-can rifles for use 
it 25 to 50 yards in 
Lyman No. 55 the standing position 
receiver sight only They were 
hardly the kind of 

rifles that we would want to give to our sons if 
we wished them to learn all the essential points 
of fine rifle shooting. Happily the arms companies 
have seen the logic of the arguments we poured 
in to them, and all have now brought out what 
they term “target models” of these rifles, which 





properly equipped. 

Now I very much dislike the term “target 
model” as applied to any rifle equipped as these 
are. It seems to indicate that these rifles are 
intended only for target shooting, whereas they 
have, instead, just that equipment that makes 
them most practical outdoor weapons for effective 
shooting in all positions, and at all ranges, whether 
at target or game. For years and years the de 
velopment of fine revolver shooting in this country 
has been handicapped by the fact that the only 
revolvers with which anyone could develop a very 
high degree of skill and accuracy were called 
“target revolvers.” Shooters hesitated to use them 
hecause they thought that they were suitable only 
for target shooting, and they naturally wanted 
mostly arms that were sturdy and suitable for 
ill-around outdoor shooting. These target re- 
volvers, like the little target rifles we are now 
considering, are really the most practical of out- 
door weapons. Recently I was able to help the 
revolver situation by inducing Smith & Wesson 
to cease calling this type of hand gun a target 
revolver, and to term it instead, an ‘“‘Outdoors- 
man’s Revolver”. And so I think that these new 
bolt action .22 caliber rifles should be called 





“Junior Outdoor Models’. But then I suppose 
we should be thankful to get them with any 
nomenclature attached. 
follows: 

The Winchester Model 60-A target rifle, in 


These new rifles are as 
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some respects similar to the former Model 60, 
is a single-shot, bolt action rifle using the .22 
long rifle cartridge, either regular velocity or 
high-speed, has a really excellent little stock, a 
longer and larger forearm, the excellent combined 
lower band and sling swivel, and butt sling swivel 
with which that fine little rifle, the Winchester 
Model 57, is equipped, is regularly furnished with 
a Kerr web shooting gunsling, and is sighted with 
the Lyman No. 55-W rear sight with Lyman 
type aperture and cup disc, adjustable for both 
elevation and windage, and with a bead front 
sight. Tests at the factory, many of which I 
have personally witnessed, have shown that this 
little boy’s fine rifle shoots just as accurately, if 
indeed it does not shoot more accurately, than any 
of the other light weight .22 caliber Winchester 
rifles. It will do full justice to all the skill 
that your sons can develop, and at the very mod 
erate price of $13.75 it is an arm that fathers 
can afford, or the boy himsef can easily save for. 

The Stevens No. 419 bolt action junior target 
rifle is a weapon of very similar type. It, too, 
has an excellent stock and forearm, a 26-inch 
barrel, equipped with entirely satisfactory sling 
swivels, and with a Government type of neats- 
foot-oil treated leather gunsling 7-inch wide that 
is most perfect for shooting. Similarly the sights 
are the Lyman No. 55 aperture receiver sight 
and a flat top Patridge type of front sight. It 
is similarly extremely satisfactory in type, and 
lists at $11.65. 

Remington is likewise just bringing out their 
Model 34 bolt action repeating rifle in target 
grade equipped with sling rings, and with Lyman 
No. 55 receiver sight, so that our fathers and 
boys have three makes to select from, all differ 
ing only in minor and unessential details, and all 
very suitable for the serious-minded youthful 
marksman and hunter, or indeed for his dad if 
he wishes an inexpensive .22 for general outdoor 
shooting. 

The Lyman Model 55 rear sight with which all 
these rifles are fitted is also new and deserves 
mention. By very unique design it can be made 
at small cost without, however, detracting from 
efficiency, and thus it was made available for these 
very reasonably priced rifles. It is a receiver 
sight, screwing to the left side of the receiver of 
these arms in such location as will bring it back 
close to the eye where a peep sight should be 
It has both the Lyman hunting type of aperture, 
and a cup disc that can be screwed into this 
aperture to obtain orthoptic effect for target shoot 
ing, and it is adjustable for both elevation and 


windage. 


New Redfield Hooded Aperture Sight 


NEW target front sight has been placed on 

the market by that enterprising firm, the 
Redfield Gun Sight Co., of Denver, and is known 
as the Redfield No. 65 Globe Sight. It is a 
hooded aperture sight, with a number of inter- 
changeable discs inclosed in a little tin box that 
accompanies the sight, so that one can use the 
particular disc which best suits his eyesight and 
the size of the aiming bullseye at which he is 


EE 


Lyman S.A 
click rear 
mount 


so that the rifle bullet will hit the small ot 
at which the scope is aimed Practically, 
also means that we must be able to adjust « 
scope accurately and quickly, not only once, 
practically every day we use it, because there 
ilways a slight daily variation, at least, in whe 
the rifle shoots and we have to correct that if 
would hit the smallest objects. Therefore a sc 
is never any more accurate than its mounti 
ind this Lyman 5A click rear mount is as accur 
as any mount on the market. It would theref 
be just plumb foolish to spend good money 
a Lyman scope and equip it with any mount s 
of the best, because only the best will give 
Lyman scopes with this mount 


best results. 
slightly advanced in price, the No. 438 cos 


27.50, and the 5A selling at $46.50 


Stevens Innovations in Cocking 


N THIS column a few months ago we 
| scribed the new Stevens Ideal Nos. 417, 417 
418, and 418% single-shot rifles, ir 2 and 
caliber rim fire. Stevens has now made a sl 
mprovement in all of this series d has giver 


them the added appellation of *‘Walnut Hill” riff 


Walnut Hill, be it known, is ery celebr 
rifle range outside of Boston, where perhaps 1 
than any other place, very fine accuracy in t 
rifles has been developed. 

The principal change in these models cor 


of the incorporation of a speed lock by a 
simple but ingenious method Te 
necessary short throw of the hammer the |} 
und full cock notches of the hammer have |! 
just reversed, that is the rifle fires from 

cock, and is set at safe by bringing it t 

cock. At first glance this would seem undesir 
but on handling one of these rifles one finds 
it is entirely satisfactory, and it is easy t 
used to it. The rifle comes to half cock (t 
is to “ready’”) when the action is closed, an 
put it at safe one merely full cocks it. The ot 
improvement consists of a lever on the 417 

41714 models which follows the curve of the ex 
lent pistol grip, and thus adds greatly t 


secure 


t 


convenience and feel of the gri The 417 
is a heavy target model, weighing about 
pounds. No. 417% is a slightly lighter edit 


of this rifle intended as a man-sized hunting 





Stevens Ideal ‘‘Wainut Hill’’ No. 417 rifle 


firing This type of front sight, through years 
and years of use, has proved to be slightly more 
accurate than any other form for use on bulls- 
eye targets by those who have keen vision. It is 
the best front sight for competitive target shoot- 
ing, being excellent for such use, but not good 
for any other. This Redfield globe front sight 
will be found just as satisfactory as any other 
front sight of this type on the market. 


New Lyman Rear Mounting 

YMAN has brought out a new rear mount- 
| for their No. 5A and 438 telescope 
sights. It is very similar to the old mounting 
on their 5A scope, but is greatly improved, and 
has clicks for each one-fourth minute of angle, 
so that the sight can be accurately adjusted by 
feel as well as by sight. Of course a telescope 
sight is designed to enable us to hit smaller objects 
than we can conveniently aim at with the unaided 
eye. And if we are to hit these small objects, not 
only must we have the scope, but we must have 
a mounting with which to keep it in adjustment 














The Nos. 418 and 418% are slightly smaller 

intended for use by grown men, but at the s 
time not too heavy for youths of about fourt« 
years and older. These rifles have slightly sm: 
boys to gr 


frames, and are the logical rifles for 
uate to when they outgrow the small bolt act 
rifles described above. There are a number 
different sight equipments listed in the excel 
circular that Stevens issues, and the price of « 
weapon is based on this equipment. 

I have been using one of these Stevens No. 
Walnut Hill Ideal Rifles for target shooting. 
excellent weight, balance, stock, forearm, 
Sling make it hold as steady as any rifle I | 
ever had to my shoulder. The specially sele 


barrel gives most excellent accuracy. In eve 


way it qualifies as an excellent arm for competit 
target shooting. There is only one other 


caliber rifle on the American market that d 
so. I believe that this Stevens rifle is just 
good as the other rifle, and I think that a ch 
between them should be based entirely on 
after having tried both arms in all the fir 
positions. 


Certainly this rifle that I now | 
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in every way suited to enter a hotly contested 

mpetition with, and I can recommend it very 
irtily. But you had better send to Stevens for 

eir new circular which, besides describing this 

ries of rifles completely, is full of helpful dope 
all users of rim-fire rifles. 


Aluminum Cheek-piece for Raising Comb 
) SECURE the steadiest and most accurate 
ge one should be able to rest the cheek down 
rd and firmly on the comb of the stock both 
hold the eye steady in the line of aim and to 
take away all strain, and consequently tremor, that 
1ys comes when the large muscle at the back 
the neck is under strain. Our newer -ifles 
with modern stocks have combs that are high 
enough to permit of such hard and steady holding 
when the iron sights are used, but as the tele- 
scope is mounted % inch to 1% inch higher than 
the iron sights, the combs of these stocks are not 
1ite high enough to permit of the steadiest hold- 
ing and most perfect aiming with scope sights. 
This is particularly true of the Winchester Model 
52 rifle which is used by almost 95 per cent of 
our best-informed small bore shooters. Its stock 
excellent for iron sights, but the comb is too 
w for the scope. The Westchester Trading Post 
of Mount Vernon, New York, have just brought 
ut an excellent aluminum cheek-piece for the 
Winchester Model 52 rifle which fits on the stock 
with one screw without disfiguring the stock, going 
in place in perhaps ten seconds with the aid of a 
screw-driver, and raises the comb exactly right 
for use with the telescope. It retails at $2.50 
ostpaid, and is well worth while for everyone 
who uses a scope on the Model 52. It is so ex- 
cellent that I predict it will be brought out later 

for other of our standard make rifles.—T. W. 


Power-House Trout 
(Continued from page 13) 


jams that piled the current into occa- 
sional deep little eddies. And presently 
we quite the Boyne, and drove to the east 
branch of the Sturgeon, six or seven 
miles away, where there were fewer fish- 
ermen and a couple more trout. Came 
noon, and hunger, and time to go back 
to the inn for lunch. 

“T hate to go,” said Doc, “with nothing 
but seven brook trout to tell about. Those 
guys with the fancy clothes and things 
will give us the laugh.” 

But we went, and when, in reply to 
questions, we admitted that we had 
caught only seven, we had another sur- 
prise. For that was better than any other 
wo of the gang had done. 

Doc, however, was far 
He was after big ones. 

“I wonder where the rainbows are,” he 
kept saying, as we hunted up Spring 
Brook Creek and begin fishing its holes 
for more brook trout, that afternoon. 

We added four to our creels that bliz- 
zardy afternoon, and toward sundown de- 
cided to go back and give the Boyne an- 
other try. We thought perhaps the fisher- 
nen’s hordes there would be thinning out, 
as evening approached, and we might find 
one or two good holes that we could have 
to ourselves for a while. 

\s we drove there, Doc, still thinking 
about the big ones, suddenly said: 

‘Remember somebody said something 
this morning about the rapids below the 
power-house in the Boyne River? I 
that’s where they get the rain- 


from satisfied. 


betcha 
ows!” 
That struck me as one of Doc’s good 

hshing hunches, and so we hit the trail 
r the power-house on the Boyne. 


Ws FOUND it easily enough, a 
' square little brick building set down 
astride the stream and forcing it into a 

kwater pond fringed with stumps and 


dead trees. We parked our car alongside 
the road nearby, and started for the 
Power-house, to reconnoiter. 

Suddenly a tousled lad in overalls 


darted around a corner of the building 
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Many 
Advantages 


No Eye Strain 
Target sharp, clear, 







HEN you can get a real scope sight at price including the only distinct. Errors eas- 
\ rear mount with 4% Min. clicks giving finest adjustment, why not jly corrected. 4 

enjoy the finest kind of shooting? Excellent for gallery or small Min. Rear mount ad- 
game. Bausch and Lomb 3 power lenses provide brilliant illumination. Nene i ie 
Fits practically all rifles. Offered complete as shown ready to justments. Elev. 


mount, a remarkable value at 
5A, five power $46.50. 


Send for Free Folder 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85 West St., 


$27.50 and Windage knobs 
can be zeroed after 
targeting for short- 


est range. 
Middlefield, Conn. s 









Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure finest steel 
No heating is necessary. 


guns in ten minutes for 





Restores the finish on 5 4 


Send for circular’' What Gunsmiths Say” 
—— 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Desk 0-14, New Method Bidg., Bradford, Pa. 










Manufactured at Springfield. 
Afavorite among sportsmen who 
know, for bothlarge and small game. Magazine 
holds 5 cartridges, bolt action. Working parts guar- 
anteed for one year. Send 3c stamp for our catalog 
of guns, ammunition, camping, athletic and mili- 
tary goods. BetisBed . customers all over the world. 
. STOKES KIRK, 16 N. 10th Phila. ,Pa. 
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$4.60 for a single trigger on a new Lefever double, 
25 on a used Nitro Special Lefever. 
Gun Editor E. C. Crossman 


’s a mechanical achievement”, fires right then left. 


Write for Catalogue LEFEVER ARMS co., ITHACA, N.Y. 





















Use 3-in-One Oil fre- 
quently instead of 
heavy grease, and 
guns are always ready 
for shooting. It pro- 
tects better, too. 
Specially-blended 
tocleanandpre- 
vent rust as it 
lubricates. 


Sold everywhere. 
Fivesizes. Handy 
cans and bottles. 


















Auxiliary Cartridge 
Make your big gamerifie instantly suit- 
able for small game or target use with 
Marble’s ‘Auxiliary Cartridge. 

—Uses cheap ammunition and reduces 
shooting cost. ai inal 
=—Abenee | orth Segre ed dependable, 
wage .800 and 
ed through 


Made for 30- 
cap. Gan be op T&c each. 


most popular 
the magazine dren ru 
MARBLE AR & MF (A-82) 
571 Deita Ave., Sindetone rGach:. U. S.A. 

















NEW —Detachable Cheek Piece 


Fits any rifle. Gives all 
the comfort of an expensive 
restocking job Support 
cheek Raises eye to line of 
sight Polished aluminurn 
Easily attached Instantly 
removable. Specially adapted 
for Winchester 52 and Spring- 





WESTCHESTER 
TRADING POST field. Price $2.50, postpaid 


Mount Vernon, N.Y. Money back i! not satisfied 
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$1.00 deposit with C.O.D. orders. Send for complete catalog 


ARNOLD WOLFF, 1641 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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and headed toward a house over on a 
hill. He caught sight of us and stopped. 

“Got a net?” he yelled. 

We were a bit taken off our feet, and 
were slow in responding. 

“Fer gosh sakes, have you got a net?” 
the boy shrieked at us. “A lady's ketchin’ 
a big rainbow and she hasn't got a net!” 

Doc won the race to our car, got his 
net, and we all three raced toward the 
power-house. 

There, framed in an open window in 
the back of the brick power-house, high 
above the whirling rapids below, stood 
the lady in knickers whom we had seen 
that morning at the inn, so busily prepar- 
ing for the day's fishing. As the Blessed 
Damozel leaned out from the golden bar 
of heaven, so leaned she out of the power- 
house. Her eyes were brighter than the 
spray from the waters of the Boyne; she 
held a fly rod in her hand, and the bend 
in the rod was tragic. 

No such rod could withstand the rushes 
of the big trout that was fast to her line, 
forty feet below her in the rapids; we 
knew that. We knew the rod, or the line 
or the leader, would break. It was per- 
fectly plain that, whatever miracle might 
have given her the strike, no miracle 
could enable the little lady to land that 
fish from that window. 

But she did. The trout dashed down- 
stream, and she gave it line. It darted 
upstream, and she kept the line tight. She 
turned and twisted, and leaned far out 
from the window sill. I shuddered as I 
watched her, and wondered whether Doc 
would use his net to land her trout or to 
catch the lady as she fell from the 
window. 


HE three of us standing on the bank 

of the stream, the lady in the window 
and the engineer of the power-house, 
looking on from another window, all 
gasped in chorus as the trout broke wa- 
ter. But the lady's line was still tight. 
her rod still arching, as the big fish again 
sought the depths of the pool. 

She played the trout to final exhaustion, 
and she leaned a little farther from the 
window than she had been leaning (which 
was considerably farther than any of us 
thought possible), and she worked the 
tired fish over into the edge of the 
stream. Doc, flirting with death by 
drowning, waded out, reached into the 
rapids, and netted the catch. 

The lady came down from the power- 
house then, trying to act as if catching 
trout from windows was her regular aft- 
ernoon pastime. She explained that her 
husband had gone below, to fish for brook 
trout in the lower river, and that she had 
decided to stay there and try the pool 
below the dam. She had fished from the 
shore a while, and then had gone into 
the power-house to get warm (there was 
still a cold wind, and an occasional puff 
of snow). Inside the building, some 
whimsy made her poke her fly rod out the 
window and dangle a fishworm in the 
pool below. The big rainbow had im- 
mediately taken hold. 

“So,” said Doc to me, “this is where I 
fish tomorrow. I know now where Pinky 
and Breezy got their big ones last year. 
And we'll get ours tomorrow !” 

And on the morrow we did fish that dam 
pool from dawn to dark, and we never 
touched a rainbow. We saw them, occa- 
sionally, when the sun came out for a 
moment or two at a time—big sleek fish 
cruising about in the rapids like torpedo 
boats. But would they bite? Not any- 
thing we offered them. 


ND we offered them flies, and spinners, 
and worms. We offered them night 


crawlers and minnows. We cast with 


everything in our tackle boxes except our 
pliers and oil cans. We climbed out on 
perilous wings of the dam, and dropped 
our bait under the very noses of the trout. 
They pushed our night crawlers, our 
spinners or our worms aside with their 
noses and swam around the pool and back 
again. We cast from the side of the pool, 
below the dam, and we cast from above 
the dam. We left the place a time or two 
and walked away to look at the scenery 
a while, and let the fish calm down; and 
then we tried them again, as fruitlessly. 
We even fished for a while from the very 
window out of which the lady in knickers 
had caught her trout, and Doc offered to 
go borrow a pair of knickers and put 
them on, if I thought that would help. 
Sut I advised against that. 

Occasionally during that day an insur- 
ance agent or a judge or another Doc 
came along, tarried a while to watch us 
and make a few suggestions, or even a 
cast or so into the pool where the big 
trout were parading around our hooks, 
but that was the most exciting thing that 
did happen. 

In the evening we packed up our duffle 
and our few brook trout from the day be- 
fore, paid our bill at the inn and headed 
for home, 310 miles away. 

I hadn't been in my office an hour the 
next day, when in breezed Breezy. 

“Come out to the car,” he said in that 
satisfied tone of his, “and see my trout. 
Pinky and I opened the season in Michi- 
gan, and I caught the biggest rainbow 
trout the natives ever saw taken from the 
Manistee on hook and line. Thirty-seven 
inches long, fourteen pounds and seven 
ounces.” 

I went out to his car, and I saw the 
trout, and it was that long and it did 
weigh that much. Whether it was the 
“biggest ever” I don’t know, but it was 
plenty big enough. Breezy had caught it 
while casting from shore, in a big pool 
on the Manistee near Wellston, and it 
had been far too large for his landing 
net and had gashed his*hand with the 
hook in its jaw when he seized it in both 
hands to land it, after slowly working it, 
on a light rod, into shallow water. He 
showed me the red gash on his palm. He 
had verification for every statement he 
made (and he made plenty!); Pinky’s 
story was the same as his, and, besides, 
they had taken photographs, and anyway 
I saw the fish. 

When Breezy finally departed, he head- 
ed for the newspaper office to get a write- 
up, and for the taxidermist’s, to have the 
big fish mounted. 

I met Doc the next day at lunch. 

“Well,” he said, as he lit a reflective 
cigaret, “when we write our book about 
fishing, we'll have at least one thing new 
to put in it. Make a note now to lead off 
the chapter on ‘Don'ts for Fishermen’ 
with this: ‘Never fish in the same river 
with ladies in knickers who catch trout 
out of power-house windows’.” 


Flying Fur of The Flint Hills 


(Continued from page 11) 


seemed that we were insignificant witnesses 
of some inexplicable whim of this mys- 
terious power commonly known as “nature.” 

It came like a sudden blast of unknown 
forces, the march of the north wind down 
the valley. The temperature dropped so 
rapidly that we were forced to don our 
wool-lined coats which we had been pack- 
ing for the last hour. And now we no 
longer contemplated the workings of the 
uncontrollable powers of the universe but 
hustled towards our car, our game banging 
awkwardly against our fast-moving legs. 
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Physical discomforts may sometimes trans- 
form the dynamic, wilderness-loving sports 
man into a home-seeking wanderer eager 
to taste of the peace afforded by a war: 

comfortable hearth. 

It was surely going to snow; alread 
we could feel the breath of the snow g 
and see a few white particles falling. A) 
we had more than 20 miles over the wind 
ing, rutty roads before us. We wasted 1 
time in packing our game and guns ai 
in getting the curtainless roadster under 
Way. 

Allen said something about a deep, co: 
fortable chair with a stack of outdoor maga 
zines at his elbow. I supplemented wr 
suggestions of a fried rabbit dinner and 
warm bed. This talk served to accelerat 
the motion of our car and we fairly fle 
over the rough roads. But our route dri 
us right into the maw of the storm! 

Within fifteen minutes the snow, whi 
had just begun to fall as we left, was re 
resented by a curtain of white that blott 
out the landscape. Our progress diminishe 
to that of a slow trek over an indistinct 
white ribbon. But we minimized our dis 
comforts by speaking of the hardships « 
perienced by early pioneers who were with- 
out roads and motor power. 

At last the outskirts of town loomed wy 
ghost-like through the white air, and stirré 
us for the final drive towards—home. Ani 
shortly that heaven was ours—the dee 
chair, magazines, fried rabbit, and bed. 


Charging Deatt 


(Continued from page 17) 
tracted Neil’s attention and prompted 
shout. 

Twenty-five yards separated us 
the bear when he leaped to his feet 


FTER firing his first shot, Slim and 
4Aheard Neil yell again, “Shoot 
fellows, shoot him!” and then saw hi 
run a few steps and disappear behind ; 
large cedar tree. By this time we hi 
taken aim at the pain-maddened grizz! 
which was coming toward us with tl 
speed and fury that only an infuriat 
grizzly can possess. Just before pulling 
the trigger | heard Slim click the ham 
mer, and no shot sounded. Firing jus 
as [I heard Slim's rifle click harmless! 
| worked the action of my rifle and made 
ready for a second shot, but my courage 
ebbed and I lowered the gun witl 
pulling the trigger, for when Slim’s 
misfired he dropped it, turned and rar. 
Noting the effect my bullet had on tl 
bear helped to discourage any idea I may 
have had of standing my ground 
shooting it out, for I might just as well 
have not fired for all the apparent good 
it had done. The bear never changed 
his course or speed. In all probability 
my shot was a clean miss, although 1t 
should have been almost impossible to 
miss so large an object at such cl 
range. 

Just as I shot, the bear was near 
the two trees which lay between us. Ait 
I fired, a leap carried the bear to tl 
trees and I hoped he would have difficult 
in surmounting them, but no such luc! 
As I finished loading my rifle for the s« 
ond shot he leaped, clearing the two tre 
without touching them. “Wounded? 
God, no!” At least that is what I thought 
“I try to stop him alone? Never!” 

While that bear was still in mid-air 
over the fallen trees several thoughts 
went flashing through my mind. My 
courage ebbed down to a minus quantity, 
my heart rose in my throat, my hair 
stood on end and my eyes popped ha 









Never in all my life 
had I so much as dreamed of such an 
appalling apparition as the sight that 


out of their sockets. 


bear presented. The bear with claws set, 
red froth flying from open jaws, hair up- 
right (like mine) was not making a 
sound except for a low, rumbling grunt 
each time he leaped. As the infuriated 
monster struck the ground on my side of 
the trees something broke loose inside of 
me and I, too, became a volcano of ac- 
tion, that is, my lower extremities did. 
Never before had I ever run so fast and 
still wish that I could run faster, or 
better yet, fly. 


URNING to run just as the brufe 

landed on my side of the fallen trees, 
| knew that only a few short yards was 
my lead. He most certainly would catch 
me within twenty yards. As I started I 
took observation of my _ surroundings. 
Neil, I could not see; Slim was running 
three or four jumps in my lead and to 
the left of the course I selected. Directly 
ahead of me about ten yards was a small 
balsam fir tree with good limbs for climb- 
ing, while four or five yards farther on 
and to the right stood a large cedar tree 
some six feet or more in diameter. The 
way was clear except for a large mud 
suddle which I negotiated in one jump 
(it had taken several steps to go around 
it just before finding Bruin). As I neared 
the balsam fir two thoughts flashed 
through my mind: one, what an easy 
tree to climb, and the other, a picture 
of the first bear we bagged and how we 
had measured him up and knew that he 
could have stood on his hind legs and 
reached to a height of over ten feet. I 
immediately gave up the climbing idea 
for I knewthat I'd never'clear the ground 
ten feet the first leap and I was positive 
the second would be too late. I knew the 
bear was then only one jump behind me. 
I didn’t dare to look to see if he were so 
close to me for fear of stumbling, and 
besides I was quite certain I heard his 
teeth chicking at my shirt tail. Almost 
abreast of the balsam fir, having for- 
gotten Slim entirely, I made a last des- 
perate plan. If I could only keep out 
of the Rene*s reach until I made the big 
cedar I would turn sharply around it and 
possibly gain time for a shot as he went 
by and also get a few jumps start again 
before he could stop his tremendous bulk 
and turn to the chase again. But fate 
interevened, completely wrecking my 
plan; and in fact, made several radical 
changes necessary in my run for life. 


yest as I came abreast of the little 
baisam fir I heard Slim cry, “I’m gone, 
['"M GONE!” Stopping as though I had 
run into a stone wall, I froze in my 
tracks, at the same time daring to turn 
my head and look sideways for the first 
time since setting out on my _ panic- 
stricken flight. The sound of Slim’s voice 
and one glance was enough to cause my 
heart to miss several beats and my blood 
to run cold while the cold perspiration 
trickled down my forehead and nose. 
Peering through the low limbs and foli- 
age on the balsam, I caught sight of Slim 
who was just abreast of me and on the 
opposite side of the tree, a short twenty- 
five feet away. I saw the whole situation 
at a glance. Slim had his feet tangled in 
some roots and was falling, face down- 
ward, with the enraged bear only a short 
five feet behind him. As he fell he threw 
his left arm in front of his face and the 
right over the back of his neck in a pro- 
tecting manner. No sooner had he struck 
the ground than the brute was upon him, 
completely hiding Slim from my view and 
Starting to claw and bite him. 

The moment [ heard Slim’s call, my 
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body seemed to undergo a complete men- 
tal and physical reaction. I seemed to 
forget my own safety. My panic disap- 
peared along with all thoughts of fear 
from any personal dangerr-every mental 
faculty, nerve and myscle in me seemed 
to respond to the occasion. I took the 
two leaps necessary to: entirely clear my 
view of the lw-hanging balsam limbs 
to a position less than fifteen feet awWay 
directly in front of the enraged grizzly. 

While taking those two quick jumps 
several thoughts flashed through my 
mind, “If I shoot the bear, would the 
bullet go through and kill Slim?” “If 
I miss the bear I'll probably kill Slim.” 
“Is Slim dead now?” Then again, “If I 
don’t shoot soon the bear will kill him, so 
I might just as well take a long chance.” 
“If I kill Slim it will be better than to 
stand there and watch the bear do it.” 
“If I were lucky he might be saved.” I 
aimed toward the monster’s head at a 
point directly between the ears and shot— 
not one shot but two. Never before had 
a repeating rifle fired two shots as rapid- 
ly as mine did that day. 


Y THE time the second bullet struck 

him, the bear had ceased all strugg!- 
ing and rolling to one side without a 
sound. Watching him closely for a sec- 
ond after he rolled over, I could see he 
was dead. 

Whew! What a relief—or was it? 
What about Slim? Yes, a real relief! 
There he was, still able to move, for as 
the dead bear rolled over, Slim began to 
wiggle and squirm under the great bulk 
from which he finally managed to get 
free and onto his feet by himself, for | 
was totally unable to help him. What an 
apparition of the living dead he pre- 
sented—jumping up and down first on one 
foot and then on the other and wringing 
both hands. One side of his face was 
chalky white and the other half, was 
covered with blood. 

After several seconds of watching 
Slim's “heel and toe” dance I collected 
myself together enough to ask him if I 
had hit him—having been expecting to 
see him drop dead any moment, for 
his appearance certainly justified such ex- 
pectations. His reply banished my fears 
at once. “Hell, no; he bit my hand,” 
still jumping around. 

I immediately began looking for Neil. 
Glancing toward the place where the ruc- 
tion started, I saw him standing, open- 
mouthed, beside the cedar tree watching 
us, with his right hand still clutching his 
old .45 aimed at the dead bear. After con- 
vincing him the bear was dead, we de- 
cided to get to the cabin and dress Slim's 
wounds. Neil and I could return to skin 
the bear on the morrow as it was then 
getting dusk. 


FTER the doctoring was done and we 
were preparing Supper, our discussion 
led back to the incident of the day. Sammed 
up, it all happened about as follows: 
Neil’s .45 had jammed after his first shot 
and Slim’s gun had never been reloaded 
after his last shot from the tree, which 
caused both of them to act as they did. 
As to my actions—well, my feet just got 
completely out of control and went on 
their own until I heard Slim's plaintive 
wail; then they immediately responded 
to orders again. The actual time which 
elapsed from Neil's first warning shout 
until Slim was up dancing around, was | 
probably not over fifty-five seconds. The 
distance Neil ran was about twenty feet, 
while Slim and I covered about twenty 
yards. 
The next morning Neil and I went 
back to the scene of the battle to se- 
cure our trophy. We found this hide 
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the biggest sporting 
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Feb. 4-11, 1933 


Mechanics Building 
Boston 


Every Lover of Hunting, Fish- 
ing, Camping, Motor Boating 
and other outdoor sports will 
get many a thrill out of this 
great show. 
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England. 
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Chester I. Campbell 
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first one. We 
looked over the 
hits and two 


smaller than the 
skinned the carcass and 
hide and found seven hard 
or three minor scratches. The two shots 
I fired last were directly through the 
back of the neck about four inches back 


slightly 


of the ears and two inches apart. Either 
one would have been sufficient to cause 
instant death. In the afternoon we leit 


for civilization and safety. 

When we arrived at the 
on Lower Priest Lake, we 
who treated Slim’s wounds. In his hand 
were four bites which were pierced 
through the entire thickness of his hand, 
and also four neat tooth punctures upon 
the muscle of his right arm between 
elbow and shoulder, that being the extent 
of his casualties except for his pack sack, 
gun holster, cartridge belt and jacket 
which were badly claw-riddled. 

Even though not one of us could have 
been hired to go bear hunting again for 
several days after the escapade, I would 
now enjoy such a trip again and feel cer- 
tain Neil and Slim would too. Of course, 
we would not go about a bear hunt in the 
same way now. “To live to learn,” 
and “Experience is a good teacher,” 
although for a while we all thought we 
live learn much 


Byar’s resort 
found a doctor 


is 


were not going to to 
more. But we all lived and we all 


learned that experience is a good teacher 
but rough at times, especially when train- 
ing, green hunters to hunt grizzlies. 


Keweenawan Lakers 
(Continued from page 21) 
to leave everything behind and make a 
run for our lives—to cross the break be- 
fore it became too wide to leap over. 
This brings to mind an incident that 
he ippened to an acqué 1intance of mine sev- 
eral years ago. Being hard of hearing 
he could not hear the shouts of his com- 


panions when the break occurred. His 
first warning of the danger came when 
he felt his line swing towards shore. He 


elanced back and saw that it was too late 
to run. So he calmly took down his 
shelter and packed it upon his sled, and 
then started to jog for the opening. It 
was already nearly 100 feet across, 
and widening rapidly. Shouting to his 
companions, who were safely on the other 
side, to stand by, he tied-one end of his 
heavy tarred-line to the loaded sled and 
then threw the sinker-end across the gap. 
His friends caught it and hung on, while 
he pushed his sled to the edge, straddled 
it, and shoved off. The men on the other 
end of the line pulled like mad; the in- 
trepid fisherman, up to his shoulders in 
the icy water, sang ribald snatches of 
song as he was pulled to safety. A race 
with death—from freezing—followed, and 
he won. 


T WAS a lonely vigil. A man must 

have the “fever” badly if he will stick 
it out all day; and yet there is something 
about it that permeates a man’s being; a 
mysterious urge that burns in the breast 
of every man jack who has been initiated 
into the sport. It is worse than the 
“fever” one gets around deer hunting 
time—and that’s bad enough! 

In about an hour I got my 
It was a slight tug on my line and I 
answered it with another tug—and then 
The water here was about fifty-five 


first bite. 


ran. 
fathoms in depth, and when I had cov- 
ered half that distance over the ice I felt 
the strain give—and my first fish was 
lost. 


With a feeling of great disappointment 
I retraced my 
hook, 


steps. After rebaiting the 
I lowered it for another try. 
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In the meanwhile Koskela had 
several runs; two to bring up fish 
the rest to keep warm. 

It was cold! About ten 
wind began to rise. The 
snow swept past in blinding swirls. 
Gradually the wind increased until by 
eleven we were in the midst of a terrific 
blizzard. The wind screamed by like 
thousand demons, and the air was so 
thick with flying snow that for long 
moments I could not see Koskela’s tent. 
I tried to keep warm, and to eat my 
frozen luncheon. I had to keep bailing 
the slush out of the hole constantly. And 
then I got a bite. 

I ran. The wind 
nearly laid me flat. The strain on 
line continued, and as I neared the end 
of the line I slowed down to a walk. The 
fish popped out of the hole like an ingot 
of silver. I dropped my line and started 
back for the hole on the run. But before 
I got there a powerful gust of wind hit 
us, and my shelter tent went spinning 


made 


and 


o'clock the 
powder-like 


and 
my 


bit into me 





Y OUR NEXT ISSUE 


Is Tiger Hunting a Sport? 
By GEORGE F. WAUGH 
A rather vitriolic but very interesting picture 
of the other side of sport in India, contrasting 


tharply with the scene as depicted in “Man 
Eaters of India” which is concluded in this issue 


Could Custer Have Won? 


By J. L. BEARDSLEY 
Disagreeinag with Cal. Edwards who writes 
of the Custer massacre in this issue, Hr 


Beardsley brings strona reasons to bear in favor 
of his belief that Custer had a chance Uf he 
had been properly backed up 


Light Heavyweights 
A splendid Palm Beach article by GUY 
VAN DYN, telling of thrilling sport after 
sailfish in the Gulf Stream 


Our American Game Animals 
By CHAS. ASKINS 


The fifth (on the squirrel) of this 
taining and informative 


vastly enter 


Peres 











over the ice, followed by my sled and 
various other equipment. I dashed after 
them and succeeded in securing them be- 
fore they were out of reach. Koskela, 
seeing my predicament, ran over to assist 
me. 

AVE you eyer tried to set up a three- 

legged windbreak in a gale? On 
ice? It's a man sized job! Holes were 
chopped in the ice for each leg, and then 
filled with water. When this froze, which 
was almost immediately, the shelter was 
up to stay. 

The wind was from off shore and I 
expected any moment for the ice to start. 
In another hour the ice was swept clean 
of snow. The wind continued. Other 
fishermen were taking down their shel- 
ters and starting back. I waited for my 
partner to say the word. He continued 
to fish. Well, I figured, he has a family 
to support and I haven't, so I can stick 
it out as long as he. 

The ice groaned and boomed. At times 
I distinctly felt it shift, suddenly, as if 
by some powerful impact. I likened it 
to a flatcar being switched around in a 
railroad yard. 

About three o’clock Koskela began to 
haul down his shelter. I proceded to do 
likewise. We were soon packed up. 

“How many did you get?” he asked me. 

‘Got one and lost one,” I 


answered, 






and I showed him my catch. It was a 
small trout, hardly bigger than the her- 
ring I had cut up for bait. 

“How many'd you get?” 

He showed me. Six beauties. No won- 
der he stuck it out! 

Then we started for home. The ice 
was slick and smooth, and we _ headed 
right into the wind. Our faces were 


nearly black from expcsure; my lips felt 


stiff as cardboard, and I could barel, 
speak, ; 

Never will I forget that trek back to 
the shore. Never have I been so neai 


complete exhaustion. I stripped off ever 
available top garment to lighten my load 
—and finally my partner had to take my 

sled, with all my equipment. | simply 

could not make it. I bent into the icy 
wind, in spite of which I was wet with 
perspiration, and my breath came _ in 
gasps. I looked at the distant shore line 
and wondered if I could make it. To 
stop and rest would have been fatal. It 


would have been no better had I been 
forced to accept a sleigh ride from my 
pard. The result would have been the 
same. Freezing to death isn’t exactly 
pleasant to contemplate. 

WO miles from shore the ice had 

parted, had crashed together, and 
parted again—and we scouted around 


considerably before we found a place safe 
enough to cross. The ice was piled in 
broken masses, and the water shone black 
in irregular gashes. 

We finally made the shore. 
feeling from my waist down. 


I had no 


I staggered 


into the fisherman’s cabin. Hot coffee! 
Never have I appreciated it more. And 
then the drive to Koskela’s home where 


a hot supper awaited us. A good night's 
sleep, and a day or two of recuperation 
and I was making plans for another trip 
to the same place! 

It gets you! 


Trick and Fancy Shooting 


(Continued from page 27) 


conceivable position, or fired at any rate 


of speed. This model of timer was also 
used in connection with the original 
rapid-fire testing machine. As you may 
note, it can be connected up to work 


from any automobile battery, or any five- 
cell dry battery will work it. 

Timer No. 2 is a much finer instrument, 
containing the same equipment as No. 1, 
but connected with a special sort of foun 
tain-pen marker, with special slow-drying 
ink, which causes no friction on cylinder 
or disc, when it comes in contact with 
them, as it does each time hammer is re- 
leased, at the instant the cartridge ex- 
plodes. The point of contact shows just 
exactly the time between shots; length of 
mark shows time trigger is held back at 
point of electric contact; blank space be- 
tween marks shows time taken to release 


trigger to forward position and draw 
brack again to the contact point, when 
using the double-action guns 

In the automatic tests the rearward 


movement of the mechanism is generally 
used to make the contacts. The results 
are usually very satisfactory, giving us 
divisions of time as fine as 1/250 second 


in our tests. Finer divisions can be ad- 
justed if desired. These machines are 
used for timing the different groups, fly- 


ing target stunts and rapid fire tests, also 
for the different kinds of quick draw from 
various positions. When working witl 
the timing machine, a much smaller con- 
tact device can be put on the revolver and 
used with the regulation Hardy quick- 
draw spring shoulder holster. and most ot 
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Some Circulations, Like the Big Fish 
That Got Away, Grow Bigger Each 
Time the “Fish” Story Is Told— 


NFORTUNATELY, there are still 
: | publications that attempt to sell cir- 
‘ culation on unverified claims. How- 
ever, 214 of the important publications in 
the United States and Canada are members 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations and are 
glad to furnish advertisers and space buyers 
with audited circulation facts. 

This business of buying space should be 
no guessing game. It’s a downright cold 
business proposition in which the buyer 
wants to know definitely how much and 
what kind of circulation he is buying. 
A. B. C. reports will answer these and many 
other questions about any of its publication 
members. 

The Audit Bureau of Circulations does 
not offer any opinion as to which of its pub- 
lication members in any certain field should 
be used, nor does it say what is good or bad 


circulation. It states the facts, as found 





by its auditors, in Audit Reports, and upon 
these the buyer of space can base his judg- 
ment and make his decisions. 

The A. B. C. has placed space buying on 
a scientific basic by supplying those funda- 
mental essentials for successful buying and 
selling—a standard unit of measure and 
standard definitions of terms that make com- 
parison possible. 

In the outdoor magazine field OUTDOOR 
LIFE is a Bureau member. From its 
reports can be obtained complete and un- 
biased information regarding net paid circu- 
lation, how it was secured, how and where 
it is distributed and other data bearing on 
the subject. 

No buyer of space need listen to long 
dissertations on a publisher’s claims to the 
“largest” or “finest” or “greatest” circula- 
tion. All he has to do is demand an A. B. C. 
report. That will settle the matter definitely. 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


A Co-operative Association for the Verification of Circulation 
of Newspapers and Periodicals in the United States and Canada 


CHICAGO 























the 


» other Hardy quick-draw holsters also, 
by making only slight alterations and ad- 
justments for such tests. 

See photo showing single and double- 
action guns equipped and ready for tim- 


ing tests. 

See also picture of timer, with guns 
and camera connected up, all operated 
electrically in proper order from the con- 
tact mechanism, located just ahead of, 
and attached to, the trigger guards. 


(UN No. 1 is a .38-44 Smith & Wes- 
J son, 5-inch barrel, military sights. 
Notice the gold bead set into the front 
sight, as described elsewhere in this arti- 
cle. This is a very accurate and depend- 
able gun, fast on the draw and fast when 
used double-action, stands up well under 
hard use, and is equipped with timer at- 
tachment. 

Gun No. 2, a Smith & Wesson target 
revolver, .45 caliber, No. 23703, has the 
McGivern gold bead front sight, as de- 
scribed before. This is about the finest 
heavy caliber revolver I have ever had 
the pleasure of using. It has been shot 
a lot, stands up well, and is very fast and 
accurate. It is easily handled, and oper- 
ated double-action it gives excellent re- 
sults, as submitted targets show. Has 
never balked or broken any springs or 
other parts. Equipped with timer attach- 
ment for recording fast groups, etc. 

Gun No. 3 is a Standard 38 Smith & 
Wesson target gun (.38 special), No. 
286600, mentioned all through the articles 
written by me. For eight years this gun 
has stood up under hard, steady use, 
many thousands of shots, and under fast 
double-action shooting at the greatest 
speed of which I am capable. It has never 
failed to operate, never balked or broken 
any parts, never got out ol adjustment— 
is still tight and close fitting, and in per- 
fect alignment. It is equipped with timer 
attachment and is used for fast work on 
both flying and stationary targets, as evi- 
dence herewith submitted shows. The 
only change I would make would be to 
equip it with the encased-protected cylin- 
der pin, such as the newer 38-44 models 
have. - 

Gun No. 4 is the new .38-44 Smith & 
Wesson target revolver, with 6%-inch 
barrel and the protected cylinder pin with 
forward-alignment cylinder-pin’ lock. 
These are the two best things ever put on 
any double-action revolver, for depend- 
able and continuous perfect functioning 
under long-continued steady use, partic- 
ularly fast work. That's why I say it’s 
the best gun I have ever had in my hands, 
so far. It has the McGivern gold bead 
front sight, and is also equipped with 
peep sight as shown (marked 7s) for the 
new long range shooting program, up to 
500 yards, now under way. This is with- 
out doubt the finest gun ever built by 
anybody, anywhere, at any time, that I 
have been able to get in touch with. Using 
the new high-velocity and high-speed .38- 
44 cartridges, it brought me the greatest 
and most pleasant surprise I ever experi- 
enced. It is fully equipped with timer 
attachment also, which is not included in 
this picture. 











UN No. 5 is a Colt officer’s model 
that has stood up under fast, hard 
work for the three years I have owned 
it. Kindly note the extra spring in the 
bottom of the grip (at arrow), which is 
connected with the rebound lever, and 
causes the trigger to snap forward 
promptly when released, which has done 
much to eliminate balks in trying for 
split second speed, using the gun double- 
action. I had this change made by Mr. 
Frank Fish to eliminate the slow drag in 
the forward movement of trigger. This 


is the point at which all double-action 
guns delay the fast shooter. Of course, 
if I said the double-action mechanism of 
this gun (or any gun) was not as fast as 
my trigger finger, I would get in bad, for 
sure. Just the same, the change was 
needed and it improved the action of this 
gun quite a little, put more pep into it, 
and pleased me so much that I am mak- 
ing still another change along similar 
lines, to improve the speed still more. I 
have already tried it out successfully, but 
I am not ready to publish the exact de- 
tails of the new alteration yet. I will 
state that it makes the gun very much 
faster, and that is what I am going to 
need while I am trying to lower the time 
for five shots and hits below the present 
mark now submitted. This gun, also, has 
the timer attachment. It has peep and 
open sights, fitted for 300-yard shooting; 
it does excellent work at these longer 
ranges, as well as at the shorter ones. 
This is the gun connected with the elec- 
tric timer (in the picture) opposite Smith 
& Wesson gun No. 286600. These two 
guns were used together for much of the 
two-gun work shown here. 

Gun No. 6 is a specially built and re- 
built, remodeled and overhauled exten- 
sively, single-action Colt, with the 
O'Meara slip hammer, which has the 
Frank Fish “fanning hammer” attach- 
ment which fits over the slip hammer 
(note plates), and is pinned on when 
wanted and taken off when use of the slip 
hammer is desired. Note screw at back 
of hammer, mentioned elsewhere in rela- 
tion to “fanning.” This screw helped 
greatly to do away with the cylinder 
jumping over the cylinder notches, and 
breaking the cylinder stop bolt. This 
screw is closely adjustable, thereby help- 
ing greatly in the fanning tests just fin- 
ished. Note trigger tied back with sur- 
geon's tape. This works as well as re- 
moving the trigger altogether, for slip 
shooting and for fanning. There is only 
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full-cock 


one notch in the hammer (the 
notch) leit there for use when trigger is 
to be used, making one (in this case some- 
what expensive) rebuilt gun answer all 
purposes for the single-action tests. 


HE same kind of timer-attachment 

mechanism that is on the other guns 
is built into the handle, or grip, of this 
single-action gun, which works as well 
and in the same manner as the double- 
action guns do, except that the electric 
contacts are made with the hammer ac- 
tion, instead of with the trigger action, 
just as each shot is fired. It is positive 
and can be very closely adjusted. Note 
studs marked A and B where arrows 
point at bottom of grip. These are the 
contact posts, where wires are fastened 
to connect gun with timing machine, to 
record the shots when handling, holding 
and operating this single-action gun with 
two hands. When connected, the wires 
are entirely out of the way. Note gold 
bead built into and on the front sight 
This constitutes a very fine outfit, and 
accurate equipment for the tests just com 
pleted, and for more that are at present 
under way, which we will publish later, 
if the readers desire. 

It may be possible to get the time for 
five shots, double-action shooting, down 
as low as two-fifths of a second before 
Feb. 1, 1933. Who knows what the new 
guns, or the man using them, can do? A 
few years ago, putting five or six shots in 
a can tossed in the air or shooting five 
shots in less than a second, in a group 
that could be covered with one’s hand, or 
hitting two or more targets tossed in the 
air at once, using a revolver for the pur- 
pose, was considered quite impossible. 
These days such stunts are quite ordi- 
nary. What will the next year bring us 
in this line, with the new equipment, the 
new guns and ammunition, and _ the 
knowledge gained from our experiences, 
in the tests just finished? I wonder. 









Picture No. 21 shows the revolvers with electric timing contact mechanism connected 
up on the trigger guards, ready for the wires that operate the electric timing machines to 
be hooked on. These are the appliances that make it possible for us to get the correct 
fractions of a second required for doing the different rapid fire stunts. Notice that the 
contact points (where the arrow points) on each one are exactly like the breaker points on 
an automobile distributor. When trigger g0es clear back at the instant hammer is released, 
the lever projection (inside the trigger guard) is pushed down by the lower part of trigger, 
which brings the platinum contact points together (at arrow) closing the electric circuit 
and causing the magnet on timer to draw the bar down and mark the shot with ink on the 
cylinder as well as on the disc, and moves electric stop watch operating bar, down, and 
starts the watch at the first shot. As trigger is allowed to go forward the contact points 
separate, thus breaking the electric circuit, releasing the bar from the magnets and allowing 
it to 0 up again. At the top of its rise, the striker carrier moves one notch nearer the 
magnets. This happens each time trigger is pulled all the way back to release hammer, 
and then released again. All of these contact points are adjustable to a fine degree, and are 


very serviceable, as you'll note by their construction. 















\ AJOR JULIAN S. HATCHER, in 
1 his excellent book, “Pistols and Re- 
volvers and Their Use,” mentions tests of 
the 1917 double-action revolver for the 
government, under his personal supervi- 
sion. The method described by him for 
shooting six shots around a half second, 
during such tests, which would be the 
same as five shots in two fifths of a sec- 
ond, is as follows (page 95): “Another 
thing learned in this test, which is only 
mentioned here as a matter of interest 
and not because it has any utility, is the 
fastest way to discharge six cartridges 
in a revolver. It can be done in a frac- 
tion of a second, and so fast that it will 
mystify people greatly if you do it with- 
out letting them see how it is done, be- 
cause it almost sounds like only one ex- 
plosion. It is done by taking the revolver 
in the left hand and placing the right 
forefinger on the trigger, thus using both 
hands. Pushing the hands together works 
the double action and makes the cartridge 
go off and at the same time the spring of 
the trigger will move the gun to its 
former position, and also push the hands 
apart. This motion can be repeated with 
great rapidity.” 

The only improvement or change from 
the above that I am planning to make, is 
the grouping of the shots on some certain 
spot designated beforehand as the target 
and by repeated trials trying to reduce 
the size of this group to some sort of a 
general average of effectiveness. Of 
course, I will use my own individual 
method of operating the double-action 
mechanism, which is somewhat different 
than the one described. 

Figuring on the basis of what has al- 
ready been done, a four-fifths second 
group of six shots gives five intervals of 
time between shots (as timer starts with 
first shot). Four-fifths second equals 
80/100, which gives five intervals of 
16/100 of a second between each of the 
six shots. Dropping down to three-fifths 
second, which is 60/100, there would be 
12/100 between shots. This has been 
cleared up some time ago. Reducing the 
group to five shots, which I have done 
with all of my later shooting, to conform 
vith the average target shooting custom, 
results would be as follows: 

Five-shot group gives only four inter- 
vals of time between shots. At three- 
fifths of a second you have 60/100, which, 
boiled down, is 15/100 of a second be- 
tween shots. 

Five shots in a half second gives four 
ntervals of time of 12.5/100 of a second 


Now coming to the proposed two-fifth 
4 N second, five-shot group, the total 
time would be 40/100 of a second, giving 
four intervals of time, which would allow 
in average of 10/100 of a second, or, 
fatly figured, just exactly one tenth of a 
second per shot, or 2/100 second, per 
shot. faster than the three-fifth second, 
ix-shot groups made a number of times 
the past. 

Can it be done? With the new double- 
action revolvers and pistols of today, and 
he finer adjustments and fittings possible 
vith the new material now used in them, 
supported by the experience gained from 
other experiments and tests against time, 
ind making use of two hands to hold, 
point and operate the gun, in order to 
gain any possible advantage, no matter 
how small, that might possibly be the re- 
sult—from such gun handling, either in 
he time or in the possible smaller group- 
i of shots, I firmly believe that it can 

. done some time between now, (Febru- 
ry, 1932) and Feb. 1, 1933. 

I have the assurance of the revolver 
nd pistol makers that they will give me 

ery assistance possible toward making 
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a success of the effort. So I guess when 
all is said, the proposition is pretty much 
up to me now, as to whether | am, or am 
not, a very good forecaster of events 
along this line. With the new timing 
machines as adjusted now, the most diffi- 
cult problem of all is out of the way. 
Dividing seconds into fractions is 
easily handled. The witnesses can watch 
the actual recording of the time required 
for the shooting, see the original targets, 
etc. What will it cost to do it? I figure 
around $250 actual outlay. What will I 
get out of it? A great deal of satisfac- 
tion from a great many different angles, 
affecting a great many different persons, 
if I am successful; a lot of wasted effort 
if I am not successful. What make of 
gun, model, caliber, length of barrel, et 
will come closest to it, is another inter- 
esting question. 
(Next issue, part III. Training—Subconscious 
Control) 


Man-Eaters of India 


(Continued from page 24) 


goat tied under the tree. Near midnight, 
when I was half asleep, I was roughly 
awakened by the noise of a scuffle, and, 
seizing my gun, put a bullet into the ani- 
mal that was holding down the poor goat. 
The animal fired at collapsed without a 
sound, and for a moment I thought it was 
the man-eater himself that I had bagged 
but, scrutinizing it more carefully, I was 
able to make it out to be only a hyena. 
Three of my men now came up in re- 
sponse to my “cooee” and it was with 
difficulty that we managed to release the 
goat's throat from the rigidly fixed jaws 
of the dead hyena. The latter animal 
had been hit behind the ear with a 
spherical bullet from my 12 bore shotgun. 
The only people to gain by the useless 
slaughter of the goat were the Kol vil- 
lagers, who had a grand feast that night. 


COUPLE of evenings later, as I was 

riding home just before dusk along 
the foot of the hills above our camp, my 
attention was drawn by a Kol villager 
accompanying me, to a panther sitting on 
a big slab of rock about 200 yards above 
us. The animal was calmly gazing down 
at us, evidently under the impression that 
he could not be seen himself. I quietly 
dismounted, and taking an accurate little 
weapon—a .256 Mannlicher—from the 
man, was just going to have a shot at 
the small mark of the panther’s head and 
shoulders, when the animal, getting sus- 
picious, enlarged the size of my target by 
standing up, preparatory to bounding oft 
I heard the bullet tell with a nice “plunk,” 
and saw the animal turn over and dis- 
appear off the rock. We scrambled up the 
hill as fast as we could and came on the 
beast, breathing his last, lying behind the 
rock from which he had slipped. 

The animal turned out to be an aver- 
age-sized female, and when carried to the 
camp was emphatically pronounced not 
to be the man-eater; that dreaded beast 
was said to be much bigger and heavier 
in build. This opinion was endorsed by 
men who came in from the long suffering 
village of Ajhara to view the animal, on 
the news of the shooting of a panther 
spreading in the neighboring hamlets and 
villages. 

Any hope or idea that I had really got 
the murderer and slayer of men was 
shortly dispelled by my hearing, two days 
later. that a boy of the ill-fated hamlet 
of Ajhara was missing. He had gone out 
the previous afternoon with six others of 
his own age to the fringe of the village 
cultivation to gather dry wood and had 
not returned or been missed by his com- 
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panions, who said they had heard nothing 
unusual to alarm them, and had no idea 
where the boy could have got to. The 
villagers had made a very thorough 
search, but, beyond a little blood near 
some thorny bushes, had found no trace 
ot the boy. 


“Pas news reached me rather late in 
the afternoon, but as I was thorough- 
ly conversant with the narrow path to 
Ajhara, I saddled up and rode at once 
for that village. On arriving at the place, 
[ got three men to escort me to the spot 
where the boy was last seen, but, as the 
ground had already been well-trodden on 
by others in search of the boy, there was 
nothing to be learnt from tracks there, 
and I was on the point of returning to 
the village when I noticed some vultures 
sailing around a few large rocks half- 
vay up the hill, and decided to look at 
the place. As I approached the rocks I 
heard a small stone click against another 
only a dozen yards from me, and turning 
round | caught a glimpse of a panther 
sneaking into a thick bush. He was too 
quick for me, and, taking advantage of 
the cover which just there was very ex- 
tensive, got clean away without m)\ 
catching another sight of him. I was 
dreadfully disgusted but felt I was not 
far off coming on the remains of his last 
victim. We continued our search, ex- 
pecting every moment, and yet not ver: 
eager, to find the little body. At length 
when we did find it, though prepared for 
a very unpleasant sight, I felt quite ill at 
the gruesome and pathetic spectacle we 
came on. The body had been thrown by 
the animal between two large rocks, and 
lay with its little face pointing upwards 
and a large hole eaten into its chest, from 
which the splintered and chewed ends oi 
the ribs protruded. The flesh from the 
arms and legs had also been eaten away. 
but what gave me a great turn was the 
peaceful look in the upturned face. I sat 
down for a moment to get the awful sight 
out of my eyes, and then called out to 
some villagers, who had followed us, to 
hurry up and take away the corpse. 


I RODE back to ¢amp feeling very de- 
pressed and making all sorts of plans 
to get the better of this beast of a pan- 
ther, but could hit on nothing feasible. 
The animal seemed to be getting bolder 
and more daring as the days passed; the 
villagers of Ajhara informed me. that 
very soon, if the present state of affairs 
continued, they would leave the village in 
a body and find new quarters for them- 
selves elsewhere. Next morning, the 
“thanadar’—Sub-Inspector of Police— 
passed through our camp on the way to 
Ajhara to prepare the police report re- 
quired in such cases. He strongly ad- 
vised me to move on. The panther was a 
clever brute, bore a charmed life, was 
protected by the devil of the forest, he 
might take one of our own men, etc., 
were the arguments he used. On the 
other hand, the villagers begged of us to 
stop on, and I felt in a measure that I 
should not desert them so long as there 
was a chance of my ridding them of the 
terrible affliction that had come on them. 
I took greater precautions than ever 
against any of the members of my camp 
being surprised by him; some of my mea 
were getting nervous and slept in the 
village whenever they could do so without 
my knowledge, though I did my best to 
keep them together. 

Another whole week went by, during 
which nothing was heard of the animal, 
and again the men were lulled into a 
feeling of security and went about as 
though they had forgotten the possibility 
of the animal’s return. One evening [ 
had not gone out for a ride as usual and 
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was sitting in camp reading, when a syce 
ran up quite breathless from excitement 
and told me there was a panther just 
across the nullah that ran past the edge 
of our grove of trees about 100 yards 
from the back of the tents. I did not 
wait to hear any more, but, snatching up 

375 Mannlicher from the tent, ran with 
the man in the direction he pointed out. 
Getting to the bank of the nullah, for a 
time we saw nothing, but suddenly I 
made out a panther walking slowly up 
the gentle slope of the hill only about 100 
yards off. Thourgh he had seen us he 
made no show of haste but continued to 
walk on in a slow and defiant manner. 
I felt I had him cold, as there was no 
bush for him to bound into this time, and 
I gently pulled the trigger with a feeling 
of the greatest satisfaction and joy. The 
brute, with a rasping gurgle, fell forward 
on his head, when I gave him another 
shot to make certain. There was no 
doubt in my mind this time, as I gazed 
on the fallen beast, that I had got the 
genuine article. All the Kols who saw 
him were of the same opinion, and need- 
less to say, there were great rejoicings 
in many a poor Kol’s hut when the news 
of his death got about. 


S MY syce and I gazed on the dead 
panther, the man told me that he had 
gone out that evening to cut a last bundle 
of grass for our horses, and, taking his 
little boy with him, had put the youngster 
down near a basket and had gone on with 
his cutting of grass, when something 
made him turn round, and he was horri- 
fied to see a panther crouching towards 
the child. He had shouted and run up, 
and, snatching up the boy, had bolted 
straight to camp with the news. It was 
most providential that he had turned 
round when he did, as there was no doubt 
that the boy would have been whisked off 
the next second. 

To make doubly sure that I had got the 
right beast, I left half a dozen ready ad- 
dressed post-cards with the most intelli- 
gent Kol in the village, with instructions 
to go to the nearest literate man and 
have one card written up and despatched 
every week, telling me whether any man- 
killing was going on or not. I was glad 
to find from these cards that I had really 
rid the men of their persecutor. 


Conclusion 

A THERE is some controversy as to 

the manner in which tigers kill their 
prey, I think a few observations on the 
subject will not be out of place. I quite 
agree with Mr. Robert A. Sterndale’s 
remarks in his “Mammalia of India.” “I 
do not think they have a uniform way of 
doing it, so much depends on circum- 
stances—certain it is that they cannot 
smash in the head of a_ buffalo with a 
stroke, as some writers make out; yet I 
have known them make strokes at the 
head, in a running fight, for instance, 
between a buffalo and a tiger—in which 
the former got off—and in the case of 
human beings.” 

I have only on one occasion seen an 
animal being killed by a tiger, and this 
occurred in the small hours before dawn 
when the light from the moon was very 
feeble. The whole affair was over in less 
than a minute and the poor bullock that 
was tied under my machan died before he 
had time to get on to his legs. The light 
was so poor that I was only able to make 
out that the animal’s neck was clasped 
by the tiger with his paws, but I could 
not see how the animal was actually 
killed. It appeared to me that the tiger 
gripped the bullock by the throat, turned 
it over on its back and strangled it by 
the strength of its jaws, holding it down 


the while with his paws; there was 
hardly any struggle on the part of the 
bullock, and I quite failed to notice any 
violent wrench that dislocates the neck, 
which many writers have commented on. 
For my part I do not see how this wrench 
can be made on an already prostrate 
animal. 

On another occasion I woke up to find 
the tiger lying on the body of the young 
buffalo, he had just knocked over under 
my tree. This time there had been quite 
enough of a struggle to wake me, and 
the moonlight was good enough to allow 
me to make out that though the buffalo 
was able to kick about with his hind legs, 
the fore part of his body was paralyzed 
and the animal was unable to lift his 
head. I felt sure in this case that he was 
standing up when the tiger pounced on 
him, and that his neck had been dislo- 
cated. On still another occasion when I 
went out very early to inspect a tie, I 
came on the buffalo—nearly a full grown 
bull—lying on his side alive but showing 
that his neck had been dislocated, the 
tiger probably being disturbed by me in 
the actual act of killing. These and other 
observations I have made, have caused 
me to come to the conclusion that tigers 
have no uniform way of killing their 
prey; the whole operation of killing, de- 
pending, as Mr. Sterndale says, on cir- 
cumstances; the statement that he _ in- 
variably dislocates the neck of his victim 
is, I am positive, wrong. I also hold with 
the above writer that the tiger sometimes 
uses his heavy paw in bringing down his 
prey. 


ONCE came on a magnificent bullock 

that had just been struck down by a 
tiger, and had both his hind legs broken 
a little above the hocks by a stroke of 
the animal’s paw, and was told by the 
herdsman in charge of the cattle, that he 
had seen the tiger strike this animal 
with his paw as it was bolting. Besides 
this one instance; I shall record later on 
how a* Gurkha was killed in the Doon by 
a slap from a tiger on his head. Another 
time in the Doon I came on six chital 
lying close together that showed unmis- 
takable signs of being struck down by 
the paws of one if not two tigers, and 
only three of them bore fang marks on 
their throats. So, on the whole, I think 
we can concede the point that every one 
of the tiger’s victims has not had its neck 
dislocated. 

Captain J. H. Baldwin, in his “Large 
and Small Game of Bengal,” writes: “I 
have examined the carcasses of many 
scores of bullocks killed by tigers, and 
have in the majority of cases found the 
neck broken, and the deep holes at the 
back of the neck caused by the tiger’s 
fangs.” This statement is quite at vari- 
ance with my own observations, as in all 
the tiger kills that I have seen, the fang 
marks were invariably to be noticed in 
the throat, and not on the nape of the 
neck. I am, however, quite in agreement 
with Mr. Sterndale where he writes “A 
tiger may seize by the nape in order to 
get a temporary purchase, but it would 
be awkward for him to pull the head 
back far enough to snap the vertebral 
column.” I hold to my opinion, formed 
after personal inspection of scores of 
tiger kills, that the tiger seizes_his 
prey by the throat and dislocates the 
necks of only those that happen to keep 
their feet while he is on them; those 
that fall to the ground under his 
weight, he kills through strangulation 
by a grip of the throat with his power- 
ful jaws. 

In my opinion a mere record of the 
length of a tiger, from nose to tip of the 
tail, can give no true indication of the 
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Some other style oi 
should be adopted and 
The lengtl 
of the tail in all specimens varies greatly. 
and being included in the only measure- 
ment taken, often makes a very average 
tiger out to be a monster, and vice versa 


size of the animal. 
measurements 
recognized by all sportsmen. 


Next Issue 
A Sequel to ‘**Man-Eaters of India’’ 

A provocative article on Asiatic shooting, pre- 
senting a quite different point of view 
Don't Miss 
“Is Tiger Hunting a Sport?”’ 

By George F. Waugh 


Hunting Big Game in The 
Shadows of Mt. Robson 


(Continued from page 19) 


clouds scurried across the skies, obscur- 
ing for the moment the friendliness o 
the cheerful sun and converting his rays 
into an anemic display which was an in- 
sult to a healthy mind. One felt that 
given their heads, the horses would most 
assuredly have turned around and beat it 
for camp. Both spur and quirt wer 
brought into play, to which they made 
sluggish response. 





Surmounting Kvass Pass 


OWEVER, the spell was_ broke: 

when we espied a huge billy lying 
at his ease on a grassy uplift, 100 yards 
back from the gorge, about a half mile 
ahead, where the canyon began to open 
out as it traversed an extensive valle) 
between two lofty peaks. It was plain 
to be seen that he was watching us with 
great interest. There was sufficient cover 
off to one side to offer a good chance for 
a stalk. That meant that the doctor 
would have to climb out of the gorge 
right where we were if he were going t 
avail himself of it. Any such attempt 
a bit farther on would have to be made 
plumb under the eyes of Mr. Billy 
Recognizing the situation at a glance, the 
doctor slipped off his horse, tied the reins 
to the pommel, and I hazed Mr. Cayuse 
along the trail while my companion mad 
one of the prettiest climbs up what looked 
like an unscalable cliff, that I ever be- 
held. With rifle slung over his back he 
wormed his way up like a cat. It was 
one beautiful piece of work and I could 
have wept for very chagrin when I saw 
that damned goat leisurely rise from his 


siesta and wander off toward the cliffs, 


out of harm’s way. Of course it was not 
less than an hour before the doctor dis 
covered precisely how old Capricornus 
had skunked him. Such is the luck 01 
the same. 









Meanwhile we dangled along in that 
canyon for four miles, leaving the doctor 


behind us on the uplands. In fact, there 
vas no chance for the horses to get out 
of it until we reached the very head, not 
ar from which was the glacier that sup- 
plied the stream. It was a desolate and 


tremendous country, with game tracks 
running in every direction. It became 
apparent immediately that if we were 


rong to do any hunting we wouldn't be 
able to return to camp that night. Adam 
hadn't counted upon quite so slow a trip 
and we had brought with us only enough 
rub for lunch. We found our way into 
1 patch of stunted firs, out of the wind, 
vhere we tied the animals and proceeded 
to make a scrub camp. Inside half an 
hour we had a visitor: a most curious 
oung ram, apparently without fear, who 
hung around all the afternoon and finally 
posed for his photograph. Bear diggings 
were plentiful. Several goats were in 
sight on nearby rocky promontories, 
while a flock of sheep, twenty-one ewes 
and yearlings, marched like a pack train, 
in single file over a neighboring divide. 
They looked strange enough in the binoc- 
It was perfectly plain we were in 
Likewise, there 


ulars. 
excellent game country. 
wasn’t enough forage in the immediate 
vicinity to give a horse a square meal. 
More significant yet were the gray skies 
ind the lack-lustre sun which betokened 
a change in the weather. Yes, one night 
would surely be enough for us up in those 
menacing altitudes, game or no game. 
Two or three weeks earlier would have 
been an ideal time to hunt that country 
from a side camp. Needless to say we 
didn’t discover any empty tomato cans in 
the neighborhood. Adam _ hadn't been 
there in five years—and I venture to say 
he was the only one during that period. 


ABOUT mid-afternoon the doctor came 
Li into camp. He had been following 
his original goat and had him located in 
an almost inaccessible spot quite near at 
hand, where it would have been foolhardy 
for any man to undertake climbing alone. 
He had come back after Adam, and was 
pleased to learn that we had determined 
to remain over night. The doctor’s blood 
was up. He vowed that big billy was a 
real one and a half dozen other animals 
n as many different directions didn’t al- 
ter his purpose in the least. I watched 
the pair of them through the glasses as 
they began the ascent of a nearby peak. 
It wasn’t long before I heard a fusillade 
and picked up the doctor on a lofty, rocky 
spur where his quarry had been lying. 


He had made a real climb, likewise a 
real shot at a running goat headed for 
the valley. The animal was silhouetted 


m the skyline of a long hogback and I 
aw him tumble when the doctor’s bullet 


aught him in the rear flank, drilling 
him through diagonally. _ 
With the amazing vitality of those 


animals, he was still alive when the doc- 
tor came up with him, necessitating a 
finishing shot. The doctor had his camera 
vith him on that little trek and a brief 
look at that billy’s head will tell the story 
f an afternoon’s work of which any man 
tight be proud. Incidentally, we had 
roast” for dinner that evening 
vhich, being interpreted, has reference to 
iny kind of wild game roasted on the end 
f a stick over an open fire, with wood 
ishes for salt. And—again, he whose eye- 
ight is good enough to pierce through 
the smoke screen arising from that camp 
re may possibly discover a well-con- 
nted smile on the face of a hunter who 
had worked all day long for a worth- 
hile trophy and had earned a worth- 
hile rest. Our saddle-blanket shack was 
located on the only level piece of ground 
at the bottom of the canvon, where we 


‘d 
adog 
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“siwashed” it for the night in order to 
keep out of the wind and keep the fire 
What we didn’t expect, however, 
was the heavy snowfall that arrived 
fore daylight: about six inches on 
level. 


going. 
be- 
the 


YES. old Winter extended his first 
“howdy” of the season up in those 
lofty heights and we were just wise 
enough to take the hint. A hurried snack 
of goat meat, with a bit of chocolate we 
had in our pockets, and we were on our 
way down the canyon before seven o'clock. 
The snow fell all day long, covering the 
valley lowlands and festooning the spear- 
like tops of the firs most daintily. It 
was all very lovely, but we realized that 
we had six long days on a shivery trail, 
much of which was at an elevation of 
from 5,000 to 6,000 feet ahead of us be- 
fore we could reach Jasper. Our hunt 
was over. 

Breaking camp next day we proceeded 
eastward, along the age-old game trail 
to Kvass Flats, fording the Big Smoky 
River late that afternoon and camping 
high up in Kvass Pass that night in one 
of those lofty mountain meadows the al- 
titude of which one never suspects until 
about midnight when he pulls himself, 
shivering, out of his sleeping bag and 





Typical upper mountain valley 2,500 
feet above the trail 


puts on everything but his shoes. A night 
each at Big Grave on the Sulphur River; 
at the summit of the Sulphur River Pass; 
in the ranger’s cabin on Willow Creek 
and at the great Shale Banks on the 
Stony River, brought us to our last camp 
near Devona station on the Canadian 
National Railways. We saw numerous 
moose en route, but no worthwhile heads 
so close to the trail. Besides that, we 
were not hunting moose. We reached 
Jasper just before dark, after practically 
six weeks on the trail, during which we 
covered over 250 miles without one single 
untoward incident. 


The Red Fox and The Hound 


(Continued from page 14) 


country we rarely caught a fox before the 
hounds, so a few of us youngsters took 
to shooting them. I killed two and missed 
more, shooting them with a rifle so as to 
give the fox a fair chance. We would all 
have preferred riding to the hounds, but 
could not because the country was now in 
the hands of immigrants from Germany, 
who would not tolerate riding across their 
fields. 

Whatever else they may have been, the 
hounds I used to know when I was a boy 
had the finest voices that ever I have heard 
in animal or man, long-drawn, trumpet- 
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like, an army of which every one was a 
trained bugler. I best remember the blar- 
ing charge of the pack when waiting on 
a fox runway, ten couples of hounds sud- 
denly topping a hill, the great cadence 
bursting like a dam that had broken, then 
dying away to come again in tremendous 
chorus. Whatever the charge of a grizzly 
or a lion might do to me, I fancy it could 
be no more than the sight of a red fox did 
to that fifteen-year old boy, as the red fel- 
low came on, keenly alert, flaunting his 
brush, now threatening to turn away, now 
at last coming straight to the lad who for 
three hours had sat perched on a great 
rock, waiting for the fox that would surely 
come. Fair weather or foul, rain or sleet 
or snow, the boy kept his perch, for it was 
in the game that no man should leave his 
stand until the hounds had passed by. The 
reader will forgive me for beating back 
over what is an average lifetime, for I 
iancy that no man would be willing to live 
a thousand years except now and then he 
could beat back, back to the time when the 
world was young, when the great bell- 
mouthed hounds never lost a trail, when 
a had no limit, and youth would be ever- 
asting. 


HAVE written of fox shooting because 

[ am in entire sympathy with it when 
the sport can be had in no other way, 
where no horsemen can follow the dogs, 
where no foxes can be caught by the hounds 
unaided, where the good dogs need the en- 
couragement of an occasional dead fox. In 
open, level country in the South, where the 
hounds and mounted hunters keep the line, 
I'd well understand the bitterness of a fox- 
hound man when a fox is shot. 

I asked an old fox hunter, a fox shooter 
by the way, how long a red fox could stay 
in front of the hounds. He said it all de- 
pended on the nature of the country and the 
speed with which the hounds could trail. 
In rough, hilly grounds, with the dogs now 
and then thrown out, the fox could run all 
day and come in at night as fresh as he 
started in the morning. However, in level 
country with a large pack of dogs running 
more or less abreast, so that if one lost 
the track another would strike it, the dogs 
maintaining a pace of fifteen miles an hour, 
they would catch the fox in two hours. It 
appears, therefore, that no wild animal has 
the endurance of a trained dog. The quarry 
might have a burst of speed that would 
leave the dogs far behind, but, with the pos- 
sible exception of the gray wolf, the life of 
the animal hasn’t furthered or made neces- 
sary continual running at high speed. Fox 
or deer, pushed beyond his every day gallop, 
soon tires and is caught. This reminds me 
of a little story, wherein it appears that 
both the fox and the hound stayed. 

Squire living in Illinois about 
1840, had a celebrated fox-hound bitch. She 
was not fast, but rarely lost a trail and hadn't 
been known to quit. Red foxes had made 
their appearance at that time, though there 
were grays also, the reds being recognized 
without being seen by their wide circling, 
for one of them might go four or five miles 
before turning or he might never come 


back. 


Glass, 


NE night the old hound started a fox, 

apparently carrying it out of the coun- 
try. The Squire concluded it was a “bluff 
fox,” which lived in the Mississippi Bluffs, 
six miles away. However, the next day, at 
wide intervals, the hound was heard still 
running, and that night, every time Mr. 
Glass was awake he could hear his hound, 
not circling so widely now. On the second 
morning he went out just to see what kind 
of a beast this could be anyhow that could 
run two days and nights. Back in his 
woods-lot, he heard the chase coming and 
took a stand. The Squire never shot a fox 
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and of course wouldn't shoot this one. 
Presently, a red fox passed him, brush 
dragging, barely able to trot. Back of the 
fox no more than 100 yargs came the old 
blue hound. The fox weaved a little, and 
his steps were very short and slow—now 
and then the little red beast paused to look 
back at the hound. She was coming in a 
walk, but in full cry. Now and again she 
would look up and see the fox, but that 
didn’t hurry her any, for she’d simply put 
her head down, take another whiff of the 
hot trail, and issue a prolonged bellow of 
triumph. 

The fox passed within twenty yards of 
the Squire, paying no attention to him 
whatever, and the Squire thought he might 
easily have picked the red fellow up. The 
fox reached a hollow hickory tree with a 
hole chopped in it about three feet from 
the ground. Twice the spent animal at- 
tempted to jump into the hole, but couldnit 
make it. After the second jump he lay 
down and never moved. The hound passed 
the Squire, looked up with a wag of her 
tail and went on baying loud and long. 
She came to the fox, nosed him a time or 
two and lay down beside him. When the 
Squire reached them the fox was dead and 
the hound already too stiff to get to her 
feet. He picked his dog up and carried 
her home. She recovered after many days. 
I am telling the story as it was told a thou- 
sand times to fox hunters in Illinois. 


HE red fox is the greatest sporting 

wild animal in all the world, in that he 
has afforded keener pleasure to more people 
than any other wild creature whatever. In 
England, the home of the chase, as of other 
sports, hunting means following the hounds 
on horseback, and no other form of sport 
is dignified by being called hunting, not 
even the pursuit of lions. The Master of 
The Hounds is a public benefactor, who 
may expend a fortune in his occupation. 
Connected with him are professional fox 
hunters of all kinds, first whip, second 
whip, trainers, gamekeepers, dog breeders, 
horse breeders, and the farmers whose land 
may be crossed, since these will be remem- 
bered in the annual outlay. The horses 
are the finest that have ever been bred in 
any country, trained to jump, able to carry 
weight, with a turn of speed only second 
to a track horse. The late Paul Rainey 
imported ten Irish hunters, each of them 
close to sixteen hamls high, weighing over 
1000 pounds apiece, costing him from $1,300 
to $3,600 each. With the horses he brought 
over huntsmen, able to ride across country 
and take any fence, even a woven wire fence. 
In addition he had grooms, stablemen, and 
dog trainers. That was in the good old 
days before the war, and even England is 
changed now. 

There is something in riding to hounds 
that sets the sport aside as different from 
any other whatsoever. Perhaps it is the 
spice of danger, for occasionally a man is 
killed in a fall—the writer has had a broken 
shoulder from the fall of a horse. Pos- 
sibly it is the rivalry of it all, for in his 
pride of horse and horsemanship, the hunter 
keeps abreast of the chase, riding straight, 
taking the fences in his line as he comes 
to them, disdaining gaps. It might also be 
the feeling of elation that the smoéth and 
rhythmic movement of a running horse de- 
velops, a_ bird-like flight without jolt or 
jostle until horse and rider take a tall fence 
at a flying leap, the blood of both being up, 
reckless, joyful in action, danger forgotten. 
Perhaps it is the mingling of sexes in a 
beautiful sport, for women ride to hounds 
as gayly and as bravely as men, and have 
so ridden for a thousand years. Again, 
who knows, it might be the elementary 
feeling of superiority present in every man 
and woman mounted on a horse in the pride 
of his strength and action. I have no 
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doubt but the knights of old, astride their 
great war horses, looked down with a 
mixture of contempt and pity on their fol- 
lowers, trudging along on foot, a feeling 
that a cavalry man has for a foot soldier 
to this day. The modern general, dashing 
about in his automobile, will never main- 
tain the reverent awe of his men that the 
Old Guard had for Napoleon on his great 
white horse, or Stuart with his plumed hat 
and black horse, leading a gray clad 
cavalry charge. 


HO knows all the fascination of fox 
hunting or who could tell it if he did 
know? How much of it is due to the love 
of brilliant colors in action? Strangely 
enough, though he may deny it, a man 
has all the liking for fine feathers that we 














Fixed Svasan~ 


The gay red fox, a little beast with the 
endurance of fate, the wisdom of time 
and the courage of life 





think a woman’s weakness. He would like 
to wear pink and gold and velvet and silk, 
if he dared. In fox hunting his real bent 
is given rein, and with his scarlet coat, 
his yellow breeches, his shining boots and 
silver spurs, he flashes across the fields as 
gayly as ever did cavalier,of old. So 
mounted in such action and in such costume, 
man is a handsome animal and well he 
knows it, and woman is his beautiful mate 
and well she knows it, too. Leading a noble 
field of riders, coming in first at the death, 
awarded the brush through having earned 
it by courage, skill, and daring, man or 
woman has one supreme moment, the like of 
which there is no other. 

Now I am going to say a word for the 
red fox, even though it is a sort of anti- 
climax. The fox never belonged to the 
class of depredators, being a comparatively 
harmless little animal, living mostly on 
mice and small rodents, wild fruits and 
berries. He is popularly supposed to be a 
poultry and game thief, and he might be so 
in England, from whence many of our no- 
tions concerning foxes come, but in Amer- 
ica he does very little harm of any kind, 
and in Oklahoma has been classed by law 
as a game animal, not as vermin. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that one way 
or another most people like a fox. The 
trapper catches him in his steel trap, but is 


very bitter about anybody’s poisoning a 
fox. The fox hunter who is a fox shooter 
is no less determined in opposition to al! 
fox trapping. Again, the man on horse- 
back, whose dogs are able to catch a fox 
on the ground, will never become recon- 
ciled to having a fox shot. No matter, 
every man jack of them all, each in his 
own way, thinks he is giving the little red 
warrior a fair show and is in deadly en- 
mity to the man who poisons a foxeor any 
other wild creature whatsoever. 

And so I leave the little red fox, com- 
mending him to you as one of the finest 
game animals that ever lived. A man be- 
comes old and weary of life because he can 
no longer play as youth plays. But giv 
him his horse and his hound and his gay 
red fox, and all life will be young to him, 
even to the end of time. 


The Battle of The Little 
Big Horn 


(Continued from page 9) 


or northern, end of the village as Custer 
approached it. 

Occupying the new position required a 
very few minutes during which, with the 
din of war whoops in their ears, Reno's 
little band was “frozen” to the ground, 
excited, demoralized and, lacking ammu- 
nition, resigned to their fate, confidently 
expecting they soon would be tomahawked 
where they lay. 

3efore the Indians under Gall came back 
to attack Reno, however, the unexpected 
happened! Benteen arrived! Having tired 
of scouting the barren country to which he 
had been assigned, he turned back and, 
guided by the sound of the firing of Reno’s 
encounter in the valley, had met som 
Crow scouts who signaled him across the 
river where Reno’s men were hiding in th 
bluffs like rabbits in a hole when coyotes 
are prowling about. 

A little later came the blessed pack train 
with the extra ammunition, the troop o 
Capt. Thomas M. McDougall escorting it 
When these detachments, comprising A 
B, D, H, K and M companies, were united 
Reno’s command was quite a sizeable one, 
consisting of about 380 men all told. 

Captain Benteen showed Reno a messagé 
from Custer. It was scribbled in pencil 
on a sheet hurriedly torn from a field note- 
book and said: 

“Benteen. Come on. 
quick. Bring packs.” 

Jenteen, when he got the note, was al- 
ready on the way back and had stopped 
to water his horses at a boggy morass 
He notified the pack train, which just then 
had come up, and hurried on to find Cus- 
ter. He believed he would find his com- 
manding officer with Reno. 

Where was Custer, anyway? Had Reno 
seen or heard anything of him? Reno had 
not. 

Their Indian enemy had disappeared as 
though the earth had swallowed them 
With the reinforcements he considered as 
sent from heaven, Reno now moved dow: 
the river hoping to find Custer upon whose 
promised support he had long since ceased 
to rely. For purposes of observation as 
well as ready defense he kept discreetly on 
the. bluffs opposite to the Indian village. 


sig village. B« 


|B gama ieryt | firing had been heard 
from that direction, but, after moving 
to the highest point without seeing or hear- 
ing anything of Custer, Reno sent one oi 
his troops, commanded by Captain Weir, 
to try to open communication with him 
Weir soon sent back word that the Indians 
were surrounding him and that he could 
go no farther. 
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Reno then turned back to his first posi- 
tion on the bluff—a depression surrounded 
by a series of knolls. Within their limited 
scope it seemed the best place for defense. 
[he command dismounted. Horses and 
ules were disposed within the depression 
most advantageously for purposes of pro- 
tection. The men were posted by organi- 
vations on the crests of the surrounding 
hills. Hardly had these simple arrange- 
ments been perfected than the Indians re- 
turned and recommenced a more furious 
attack than ever. 

From six o'clock until a merciful dark- 
ness enveiled these somber Montana hills, 
Reno's command stubbornly held their re- 
nforced position against terrific odds. 
Then, through the long, uncertain hours 
f the night the glare of innumerable bon- 
fires and tumultuous beat of tom-toms 
heralded the fact that the Indian village, 
extending for several miles down the Little 
Big Horn was alive with revelry. The 
antithesis between Sitting Bull’s and Reno’s 
camps that night was startling. 

While the Indians celebrated their day’s 
success, among Reno’s excited battalions 
there was feverish preparation for the at- 
ack next day. 

Custer and his men had been forced 
hack by superior numbers! Of that 
Reno was now quite certain! Doubtless 
Custer was already well on his way to 
join Terry. 

Spurred by the hideous music of tom- 
toms and realizing they must depend on 
themselves, Reno’s men determinedly set to 
work digging rifle pits in the flinty soil 
with their tin meat cans and such other 
implements as they could improvise. Posi- 
tions hastily taken that afternoon were 
improved and strengthened. Fortunately 
the steep slope of the oval next to the 
river—their one precious water supply— 
could be swept by crossfire from their own 
lines. The weak points of the cavalry posi- 
tion were the gaps between the hills. These 
were closed by barricades cf dead horses 
and mules and boxes of hardtack, anything, 
in fact, that stood a chance of stopping an 
Indian bullet or arrow. 


\ HILE they took turns at snatching 
a few hours of fitful sleep, the work 
vent on through the darkness. Tired hands 

labored incessantly to the cadence of the 

Sioux scalp dance. It was 2:30 a. m. when 

the faint dawn made dimly apparent the 

results of their nightly labors. 

Soon the hilltops were alight. Two In- 
dian rifles sang in unison and, at a signal, 
irom every fold in the ground that could 
conceal a buckskin warrior, there rang out 
a crashing fire such as the Seventh Cav- 
alry had never seen equalled. The Indians’ 
rifles, bought from the white traders, were 
being made to earn a goodly price paid 
for them in buffalo hides or beaver skins. 
In range they exceeded the cavalry car- 
hines. Each was handled by an Indian 
sharpshooter who had apparently an inex- 
haustible supply of ammunition. 

As the daylight brightened with the first 
rays of the sun, hundreds of Indians 
merged from the village, passed up the 
alley and, scampering like mountain goats 
ver the high points, entirely surrounded 
Reno’s position to such an extent, in fact, 
that his men frequently were struck from 
upposite sides of the lines from where shots 
vere fired. 

When a desperate charge was made upon 
the defenses held by Companies H and M, 
one warrior came so close that he added 
another notch to his “coup stick” by touch- 
ing with it a soldier he had just shot. 

Into another part. of the line held by Com- 
panies D and K, the Cheyennes, those 
arrogant horsemen of the plains (who had 
now left their ponies behind) shot the ar- 
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rows from their buffalo bows at short 
range with telling effect. In one case the 
onslaught was promptly repulsed by a 
counter charge led by Captain Benteen; in 
the other by Major Reno. 

There were many wounded and all were 
suffering for lack of water. Protected by 
a skirmish line formed by Benteen, volun- 
teers rushed down the hill to the river, 
and, at the costly price of more lives, a 
few canteens were filled. 

Men in uniforms moved about within the 
Indian ranks and every once in a while 
the longdrawn notes of a bugle “cavalry 
call” was heard, leading Reno to believe 
he was fighting, in addition to the whole 
Sioux nation, most of the desperadoes, 
renegades, halfbreeds and squaw men east 
of the Rocky Mountains. 





Brig.-Gen. Frederick W. Benteen, who 
rendered gallant service in the Battle 
of The Little Big Horn 


HORTLY after midday scouts were 


seen to ride into the Indian village from 
down the valley. There ensued much pow- 
wowing among the chiefs, after which- 
Reno’s hope-stricken men could not believe 
their eyes—the squaws were actually dis- 
mantling the tepees. Then, to the further 
astonishment of the soldiers, the Indian 
warriors, at the signals of their particular 
subordinate chiefs, began to withdraw hur- 
riedly by sections. 

The fury of the storm had passed. 

That afternoon the grass at the bottom 
of the valley was extensively fired and this 
cloud of smoke was soon mingling with 
the dust of the moving village, which, in 
an incredibly short time, was on the march. 
As the cavalcade came out from the smoke 
cloud, marching with the precision of a 
division of cavalry, Reno had an ex- 
cellent opportunity to estimate their 
number, which he placed at around 5,000. 
The Indians remained in sight several 
hours silhouetted in magnified bulk 
against the setting sun and then were 
enveloped in the foothills of the Big Horn 
mountains. 

3etween revolving in their minds vari- 
ous theories for the causes of the strang« 
disappearance of their savage foes and 
changing position so as to secure an ade- 
quate supply of needed water, together 
with repairing their defenses against an- 
other assault should the Sioux nation re- 
turn in strong force, as they anticipated, 
another night passed dismally away. 

Early on the morning of June 27 an- 
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other cloud of dust was descried afar off 
down the valley. When the field glasses 
of the officers were anxiously trained in 
that direction it was found to be an ap- 
proaching column whose familiar blue uni- 
forms quickly disclosed their identity. 
There was no doubt now that succor was 
at hand! 

Hats were thrown high in the air and 
brave men cried for joy as they welcomed 
General Terry. 

When Terry's relief column rode into 
Reno’s lines they told of having seen at a 
distance on a hill facing the Little Big 
Horn an irregular circle of strange white 
objects which. proved upon closer scrutiny 
to be the dead bodies of Custer’s command, 
many of them robbed of their uniforms 
and lying stiff and stark upon the field of 
battle. 

What happened to Custer after he 
parted from Reno at the ford? The ques- 
tion was naturally in every one’s mind. 
The precise movements of the “Chief with 
Yellow Hair” upon that fatal day will 
always be a matter of conflicting conjec- 
ture, but this surmise is borne out by the 
consensus of opinion of Reno and Terry. 


USTER, as the Indian village flashed 

upon his sight, must have immediately 
changed his mind about “supporting Reno 
with the whole outfit,” and to have de- 
cided that his chances for success lay in 
striking the hostile camp from another 
quarter. His trail in corpses was only too 
well defined. It first passed close in the 
rear of the bluffs on the right side of the 
river for about three miles. Then it came 
down again almost to the river bank as if 
Custer might have thought favorably once 
more of his former intention of uniting 
with Reno upon the other side, but was 
thwarted by the surging red masses be- 
fore him. 

Where halts were made, bodies of offi- 
cers, men and horses were indiscriminately 
heaped in ravines and upon knolls. Others, 
thrown scatteringly in between, like mere 
scraps of white paper in a game of hare 
and hounds, were mute but unmistakable 
evidence of how fiercely contested was 
every foot of their line of march. 

Finally turning upon itself and almost 
completing a circle, Custer’s trail abruptly 
ceased. Several hundred yards from the 
knoll now famed as “Custer’s Last Stand,” 
was found the body of a horse well known 
throughout the regiment as the beautiful 
thoroughbred mare upon which their la- 
mented commander was mounted that last 
day when he rode at the head of his doomed 
battalion. The noble animal had _ fallen 
with her head toward the knoll where the 
largest circle of corpses was found and 
from the position of the legs must have 
been traveling at full speed when struck 
down. Her fall probably determined her 
impetuous rider to dismount his men and 
make a stand instead of trying to gain 
still higher hills beyond. 

Of the five companies of his regiment led 
by Custer himself, every one was obliter- 
ated. The only survivor on that bloody 
field was the horse “Comanche” (ridden by 
Captain Keogh), who lived in spite of 
seven wounds. Comanche was never rid- 
den again but for many years afterwards 
it was one of the ceremonies of the Seventh 
Cavalry to have Comanche saddled at eve- 
ning parades to receive the salute of his 
regiment for the memory of his lost com- 
rades and the valiant losing fight in which 
he had participated. 

Editorial Note: In our next issue we will 
ublish an article, ‘‘Could Custer Have Won?”’ 

5. L. Beardsley, which presents a quite dif- 
ferent view of this immortal battle, and takes 
issue with Lt. Col. Edwards’ conciusions about 


the causes of the massacre. Don’t miss 
“Could Custer Have Won?” 
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How to Hang Deer 


Editorial Note:—The two following letters 
are chosen from many which convincingly pro- 
test that hanging deer head up is no more a 
sign of being “inexperienced and dangerous” 
than is hanging deer head down. 


k! )ITOR Outdoor Life :—In the Decem- 
ber, 1932, issue of Ovurpoor Lire | 
notice an article entitled “The Penn- 
sylvania Front,” written by Gilbert Irwin. 

Among the several illustrations of this 
article were two which, because of their 
subject matter and the words of explana- 
tion beneath them, I found very interest- 
ing. 

One of these pictures shows a number 
of dead deer hung by their hocks. Be- 
neath this picture are these words: “This 
is the way experienced and safe hunters 
hang their deer.” The other picture 
shows several dead deer hung up by 
their horns and has the following words 
beneath it: “This is the way inexperi- 
enced and dangerous hunters hang deer.” 

Now, what I should very much like 
to know is this: By what process of 
reasoning can a person who hangs his 
buck up by the horns be termed an “in- 
experienced” and “dangerous” hunter? 

| have had a little experience with 
deer hunting in the Adirondacks at a 
camp where old and seasoned woodsmen 
were in charge. We always hung up 
our bucks by the head or horns and for 
the following reasons: first, in case of 
rain or snow (we had no shed of any 
short) water would not collect in the 
chest cavity to spoil the meat; second, 
since the direction taken by the hair on 
a deer is generally downward and back- 
ward rain and snow tend to slide off the 
hair and not to penetrate to the skin and 
make that damp. 

After properly bleeding and cleaning a 
fallen buck as it lay on the ground we 
never found that any noticeable amount 
of drainage took place after that if the 
buck was hung by its hocks. 

On page 92 of that very fine book, 
“Whitetailed Deer” by William Money- 
peny Newsom, you will find that the 
author recommends hanging deer up by 
their heads for the same reasons. 

When as a tyro at the sport of deer 
hunting I first saw this method of hang- 
ing deer used I confess I was very skep- 
tical of any good effect the drag of, say 
125 pounds, might have on a_ buck’'s 
antlers. But never having seen or heard 
of any bad effects from this method. of 
hanging I am completely won over to it. 
In addition I have never known venison 
to spoil when hung in this manner. 

When a buck has to be hung for any 
length of time in the open without the 
protection of a roof of some sort I be- 
lieve that hanging by the head is the 
better way. 

N. Y. Joun T. MEEHAN. 

“DITOR Outdoor Life:— ... It has 

been my experience that fully 80 per cent 
of the so-called hunters that go into the bush 
every fall are both inexperienced and dan- 
gerous, and again that fully 90 per cent of 
the hunters hang their deer head down. 
Many experienced hunters hang them. this 
way perhaps because it is easter, because 
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perienced old-timers, 


to 
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hot 


the words “safe” and “dangerous, 


see that they have any bearing whatever 


on 


Without bothering you further with my 
n ideas, I will quote a paragraph from 
’ by Horace Kep- 
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“Camping and Woodcraft’ 
hart, who, I believe you will agree, was a 


y may not -be interested in saving the 
or because the deer will be eaten 
Wherever I 
have found deer hanging head up, they 
were almost invariably the property of ex- 
who were not going 
to break camp for another week or more 
and would then take a couple or three days 
In other words, they knew 
exactly what they were doing and why 
they wanted to get their meat 
As to the use of 
” I cannot 


a couple of days anyhow. 


get home. 


y did it: 
ne in good condition. 


the subject. 


woodsman of considerable experience. 


“It is common practice to hang deer by 
but when 
hung head up, the animal is easier to skin and 
to butcher, drains better, and does not drop 
over the head and neck, 
ich you may want to have mounted for 
Dried blood is very hard to re- 
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stripped off from rear to head, it will be 
And if the animal is not 
to be skinned for some time it is best hung 
slope of the hair 
n sheds rain and snow instead of hold- 
ing them, and the lung cavity does not col- 
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Herder Kills Four 
Grizzlies but Fifth - 
Claws Him Badly 


Special to The Tribune. 

WHITEFISH, July 27.—-Steve Pettis, 
sheepherder for Clarence Small, in 
charge of a band of sheep between 
Stryker and Eureka, fought off five 
grizzly bears and killed them all. He 
got the first four with his Springfield 
rifle almost before they knew what 
was happening to them, but the fifth 
attacked him. : 

The flesh was torn from his chest 
and abdomen, one of the bear's claws 
went into his mouth and came out 
under his chin. A shot into the bear's 
head rebounded and struck the herd- 
er in the leg, making a flesh wound 

Despite the experience, Pettis was 
walking about Whitefish the next 
day. 

Mr. Small has eight bands of sheep, 
35.000 in all, in the mountains near 
Whitefish, Stryker and Eureka. 





This clipping was sent in for our Hero’s 
Corner, but the nifty about the shot 
which struck the bear in the head, 
re-bounded and wounded the man in 
the leg, clearly qualifies it for this 
slightly more ribald department. Prob- 
ably for obvious reasons, Mr. Pettis did 
not reply to our letter asking -him to 
verify the clipping 


Book Reviews 


Game Bird Shooting, by Charles Askins. T)- 


Macmillan Co. 312 pages, illustrated. $4 
If you approach this volume expecting anot! 
compendium on game birds, half ency« 
will be disappointed; 
though Capt. Askins has wryly consented to 
troduce a few technicalities here and there, 


descriptic 


lopedic a 


altogether dry, you 


though he is willing to give accurate 
of birds when he thinks them important, he | 
written a book he wanted to write rather tl 
a book he thought people ought to have, and 
result is a fascinating collection of Amer: 
sporting essays. The phrase “‘well-nigh classi 
occurred to me; and its use would not be f 


fetched—despite the gently sarcastic note I would 


receive as my reward from the Captain—if o1 
considers that literature is made by forthright 
men like Askins, who have seen that life 
seamy and have yet retained their high boyis 
dreams, who have flowed with the 
the times without losing their independenc: 
their sentiment for things they love, their rugged 
simplicity. 

The peculiarly delightful flavor of Askins 
personality elevates this volume above the sul 
ject matter implied by the title; though indeed 
you may learn much from it about quail shoot 
ing or duck or goose shooting, about the habit 
of birds and the habits of men and dogs and 
horses who have followed them. Its informativ 
side has, mercifully, been lightly taken by the 
Captain; yet nothing he pens is wholly light, and 
the reader will occasionally have cause to agree 
with the sportsman who recently 
“Askins has forgotten more about shotgun shoot 
ing than the whole pack and caboodle ever 
knew.” Incidentally, Edward Cave in his int: 
duction has drawn an _ intrigu’ng sketch 
Askins’ background, a fitting frame for the 
thoughts and observations of one of the finest 
sportsmen of the old _ school. May his years 
ripen long and his incisive pen never grow 
sh int Harry McGuire. 


maelstrom 


wrote me 


A Naturalist in the Guiana Forest, by Major 
R. W. G. Hingston. Longmans, Green & ( 
384 pages, illustrated. $5.00 
If you think this book is simply a record of 

zoological work, you are wrong It is a nar 

rative of adventure, covering the author’s ex 
periences in the forest jungles of British Guiana, 
together with his descriptions of those natu 

history discoveries that were the most intriguing 
and = strange 

There is not a dry page between the covers 
The first section which tells of making camp 
combating insects and dampness, hunting game 
the difficulties of exploration and photograpl 
is absorbing material to read. Major Hingston’ 
party accomplished valuable exploration work i: 
the forest roof, the mass of trees and vines 
which forms a dense roof over the jungle ar 
through which sun and rain penetrates with diff 
culty This hitherto unexplored region lies from 
100 to 200 feet above the ground and presented 
many difficulties before the naturalists conquered 
it with scaling ladders, rope ladders and ol 
servation chairs hoisted with block and tackle 12 
feet up into the tree tops. 

All of these exploits are ably recorded. S« 
eral chapters dealing with the unusual and i 
genious devices of animals and insects to snat 
food, approach enemies unobserved and to pr 
tect and conceal themselves and their nests is 
entertaining as fiction. The chapter on ants a! 
termites reads like a short story. 

The book contains sixteen full page plates 
jungle life and operations and 150 drawings 
the insects and animals whose unique and fa 
tastic habits are described in the text Many 
H Decke Pe 


Indian Jungle Lore and the Rifle, by “Silver 
Hackle.” Thacker, Spink & Co., Calcutta 
India. 323 pages, illustrated. 10 shillings. 

It is doubtful if any volume has been offered 
to the public which contains more of the wild 
life lore of India, from the tiger and leopard 
down toé the little hog deer. The author is not 
a theorist, but an observant sportsman, and he 
writes with that simple effective charm whic! 
makes a chapter of “arm chair reflections’”’ no less 
interesting than narratives of man-eaters. 


A Scrap Book of Mink Raising, by Robert G. 
Hodgson. Fur Trade Journal of Canada. T 
ronto. 337 pages, illustrated. $5.00. 

A hodgepodge reprinted from the “Fur Trad 

Journal of Canada.” Price excessive 
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Retrieving—The Force Method 


(Continued ) 

HAVE frequently alluded to the im- 

portance of poise on the part of the 

trainer of bird dogs. This is especially 
imperative when it comes to teaching re- 
trieving by the force method. Many train- 
ers are eminently successful in perfecting 
the dog in all the other essentials, but in 
he matter of retrieving they are at fault. 
By the same token, many are successful 
trainers of retrieving because they seem to 
understand and place importance upon 
things that others might designate as triv- 
i lites. 

I never saw this more forcibly illustrated 
than when I was on a recent field trial trip 
out in Oklahoma. One of the judges for 
the American Field Futurity was Sefior 
Sanchez-Antunafio, hailing from Merida, 
Yucatan. There were three judges in the sad- 
dle on this occasion, two being well-known 
men who had officiated on numerous occa- 
sions. The Seftor from Central America 
was an unknown equation insofar as judg- 

g¢ North American field trials was con- 
cerned, but he is known to the Latin coun- 
tries as a sportsman of high quality and 
one especially expert in the training of 
hird dogs; not a professional, but a man who 
has devoted much of his leisure time—and 
he has an abundance of it—to the study 
nd training of the bird dog. His books, 
originally written in Spanish, have been 
translated into English and are well known 
to many readers in the United States. In 
one of them recently published he gives 
exhaustive chapters on force retrieving, 
which he accomplishes by the use of a col- 
lar of his own invention. As I write I 
have one of these collars before me. The 
implement itself is very much like those 
that have been in vogue these last fifty 
years or more and in the hands of many 
it would have no greater virtues; it is all 
in the trainer and how he applies the sys- 
tem, but especially in the degree of under- 
tanding bird dog psychology. In the last 
analysis, that is the 
secret of teaching 
retrieving by the 
force system, for 
what might be effi- 
cacious with one in- 
dividual dog would 
he ruin to the other 
and that is what the 
Sefior tries to make 
clear. During those 
November days 
while the Futurity 
was taking place at 
Vinita, Oklahoma, 
inclement weather 
held us up for long 
periods at a time. It 
was during these in- 
tervals that the ama- 
teur trainer from 
Yucatan demonstrat- 
ed his system; on 
several occasions be- 
fore large and ad- 


By A. F. Hochwalt 





Early retrieving lessons afield 


miring audiences. His subjects were dogs 
that had never had a moment's training in 
this art of retrieving, but in all instances 
he proved to the satisfaction of those pres- 
ent that when properly applied the pupil 
is never cowed and he soon learns to do 
what is expected of him with cheerfulness 
and dispatch. In his hands the force collar 
is not an implement of torture, but a means 
to the end. His statement that a dog can 
be made to retrieve an object and do it 
thoroughly in ninety minutes was taken 
with a grain of salt, but before he finished 
his demonstrations he convinced most of 
those present that this is possible, if the 
man in charge has the proper conception of 
the system and applies it with judgment. 
The ninety minutes, however, are di- 
vided into nine periods of ten minutes 
each. The dog must not be given too 





Working on a check cord 


much work at a time and he must be made 
to understand each lesson thoroughly be- 
fore the next step is taken, consequently 
the lessons should be extended over a 
period of as many days. That is, ten min- 
utes each day. At the end of that time 
the pupil is brought to that stage where 
he will pick up the object and deliver it in 
hand when the command is given. The im- 
plements, as I have said, are the collar and 
a light check cord. After the dog has once 
been made proficient in retrieving the in- 
animate object which in this instance is a 
piece of broom handle 8 inches in length 
with nails driven into and through either 
end, forming a saw buck, which stands an 
inch or more from the ground, the pupil 
is ready to begin work on retrieving game. 
If the lessons have been thoroughly in- 
culcated, the step from the broom handle 
to the dead bird is a comparatively easy 
one. 

Even the most expert trainers of retriev- 
ing, as the Sefor pointed out, are not al- 
ways able to accomplish such quick results 
in this brief space of time, for it must be 
borne in mind that much depends upon the 
intelligence and disposition of the pupil and 
one must be governed by the circumstances 
of each individual case. With many pupils 
it is necessary to repeat the same lesson 
for several days, but what must always be 
kept in the foreground is that the second 
step must under no conditions be taken un- 
til the pupil thoroughly understands the 
first. 


N HIS demonstrations, the Sefor had 

one pupil which knew absolutely nothing 
about what was expected of him. Before 
the first lesson was finished this young 
pointer not only took the object held before 
him at the word of command, but held it 
until given the order to deliver it. In the 
next lesson the dog picked it up from the 
ground. But the novice trainer, as well as 
the novice pupil, is not expected to make 
such rapid strides in 
all instances. In my 
last chafter it was 
explained that the 
first thing to do is 
to get the dog to 
open his mouth at 
the command, 
“Fetch,” and hold 
the object. That 
having been accom- 
plished, no more 
should be attempted 
in that lesson, even 
though the Sefior in 
order to explain the 
rapidity of his meth- 
od went a step or 
two further than 
that. 

Assuming that 
the dog has been 
perfected in taking 
the object at the 
command and hold- 
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ing it until ordered to give it into the 
hand of the trainer, then it 1s time to 
proceed with the second period but this 
must not be done until the pupil has been 
thoroughly rested. Another precaution that 
must be taken at this period is to see that 
the pupil does not bite down too hard on 
the object. If he shows the slightest ten- 
dency in this direction, then the piece of 
broom handle to which strips of wire have 
been attached should be substituted for the 
plain one. This will soon teach him to 
hold it easily for no dog relishes biting 
down hard on metal. Thus any likelihood 
of the dog’s becoming a hard-mouthed re- 
triever is obviated at this early stage. 


[ MIGHT be well also to impress upon 

the would-be teacher that he must in- 
variably take the same position to the left 
of the dog, and also that the dog must also 
be kept in place. If he sags down, he must 
be brought up on his feet promptly by a 
short quick jerk. As soon as he takes his 
proper position the collar must instantly 
be relaxed. If the trainer keeps constantly 
in mind that the whole system is founded 
on the theory that the dog’s way of reason- 
ing is to associate all disobedience with 
pain and all prompt obeying of commands 
with a cessation of it, he will understand 
how necessary it is to adhere to this formula 

After the young pointer or setter has 
been taught to take the object, in the next 
lesson he is ready to act more on his own 
initiative. This is to make the dog under- 
stand that he is to step forward and grasp 
the object which is held just in front of his 
nose. In teaching this, the master takes his 
same position, but allows his pupil about 
two or three feet of the check cord to permit 
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him to move when commanded to do so. 

The object being held before the dog in 
plain sight, he is ordered to “Fetch” and a 
quick jerk is given. If the dog seizes it, 
the collar is instantly relaxed, but as in the 
first lesson, the dog is forced to hold the 
stick. If the dog, instead of coming for- 
ward when the command is given, attempts 
to back away, he must be promptly tapped 
lightly on the quarters to bring him in 
position and the command should be ut- 
tered again as a slight jerk is given to the 
cord. Everything depends upon how well 
he has learned his first lesson as to how 
well he will acquire this second one, but 
if he does it properly the pain must be re- 
laxed and he should be praised. This les- 
son should be repeated at intervals of short 
rest periods, but the entire lesson should 
not exceed fifteen minutes at most. Some- 
times it is good practice to inject a little 
of the so-called “play method” at this junc- 
ture by dangling the stick before the dog 
and causing him to take a deeper interest. 

It is possible that the dog, after learn- 
ing to go forward to take the stick, will 
refuse to give it up, naturally fearing pun- 
ishment. In such a contingency the trainer 
must not forcibly take it from him, but 
firmly press the dog’s lips against his teeth 
and quietly say, “Give!” at the same time 
petting him when he has gone through the 
entire lesson; that is, coming forward, 
grasping the stick and giving it up. In 
the event this lesson is not thoroughly 
learned it should be repeated on several 
days before proceeding to the third, for 
upon thoroughness on the part of the pupil 
and a calm demeanor that is maintained by 
the teacher depends the success of the en- 
tire structure. 


The 28th American Field Futurity Winner 
By A. F. Hochwalt 


PRETTY little story surrounds 
Spunky Creek Crook, white, orange 
and ticked pointer bitch, winner of the 
28th American Field Futurity which took 
place at Vinita, Okla., November 14 to 18. 
This great bird-dog breeders’ classic, as 
practically all owners of pointers and set- 
ters know, is for bird dogs, the progeny 
of dams that are regularly nominated for 
the stake during the preceding year. In 
other words, the puppies competing in this 
event of 1932 must have been whelped 
some time during 1931, and are therefore 
under two years old. 


When the entries closed last August, 115 
promising young setters and pointers were 
made eligible, their final forfeits having 
been paid, permitting them to start in the 
great event in November. 

Among this lot was a little white and 
orange pointer puppy, now known to the 
field trial world as Spunky Creek Crook. 
Her breeder and owner is Mrs. F. R. Bil- 
lingslea of Tulsa, her handler in the trials, 
Mack R. Pritchette of Catoosa, Okla. 

When the litter to which Spunky Creek 
Crook belonged was whelped Mrs. Bil- 
lingslea was taking a far look ahead, for 


Spunky Creek Crook, white, orange and ticked pointer bitch, winner of the 28th 


American Futurity 


Bred and owned by Mrs. F. R. Billingslea, Tulsa, Okla. 


the puppies came on March 14, 1931, and 
the event in which these puppies were 
show their real ability was not to ta 
place until the following November of 1932 
But Mrs. Billingslea paid the forfeits 
they came due and hoped for at least « 
of them to make good. Two of the pup 
pies grew apace and the prospects we 
bright—so far. One of them, a male, w 
named Catoosa Zig Field, a fine, sow 
youngster on which handler Mack Pritc! 
ette placed his hopes. The other w 
Spunky Creek Crook, a cripple and at tl 
early age of one month, not the most hop 
ful to carry the banners of the Billings! 
Kennels. The first two forfeits were pa 
but it was the big lusty brother that ha 
much to do with influencing the decisior 
at least insofar as Mack Pritchette, tl 
handler, was concerned. True to feminin 
instinct, however, Mrs. Billingslea’s heart 
was wrapped up in the little sister. N 
doubt this was largely due to the puppy’s 
deformity. Her malformation consised < 


a peculiar crook at the end of her tail, 


a condition that occurs every now an 
then, due to arrested foetal development 
It was unsightly, but it did not affect h 
mentality. On the other hand, the pup; 
grew in stature as well as intelligence, ai 
soon even handler Mack Pritchette began t 
realize that this crippled puppy which was 
called Crook developed unusual intelligenc: 


ROOK began showing an interest 

hunting at a very early age. Whe 
she was still less than a year old she wa 
finding birds with as much keenness, deci 
sion and aceuracy as many a seasoned vet 
eran. The confidence that Mrs. Billingsk 
had in the puppy never wavered from th 
start. She continued to pay the forfeits as 
they came due and in the summer, whe 
Mack Pritchette went to the prairies wit 
the Billingslea string of dogs, Spunk 
Creek Crook was an honored member. Upi 
Canada, Crook took to pointing prairi 
chickens with as much alacrity as she had 
pointed quail in Oklahoma. Came tl 
Manitoba trials early in September 
Spunky Creek Crook made her first ap 
pearance in derby competition and she wor 
the stake with something to spare. Neve 
was she put down that she did not fii 
birds, whether they happened to be prairi 
chicken or quail. 

After that win in Canada, Mrs. Billings 
lea had more faith in her little deformed 
female pointer than ever, and when thx 
time came for the drawing of the Futurity 
she paid the final forfeit or starting fee on 
both brother and sister. 

Then came the great day. Spunky Creel 
Crook again showed her uncanny abilit 
to find and point game, but what is mors 
she showed to those judges that she wa 
as perfectly trained as any all-age dog, i 
speed, style and range. Everybody kne 
at the end of her first heat that she had 
set a high mark. Her brother was not s 
fortunate. He made a good showing i: 
that great field of forty-four starters, but 
it was not enough to win or even secure 
place. Spunky Creek Crook was first 
Jayhawker’s Whiskaway, a setter owned b 
M. E. McMichael, of Yates Center, Kans 
second; Mona Lee, white, black and ticke« 
setter bitch, owned by F. S. Zick, of Tulsa 
Okla., third; and Norias Socony, whit 
and liver pointer dog, the offering of W. C 
Teagle, president of Standard Oil, fourth 

It was a great field of puppies, but th 
little white and orange pointer bitch whic! 
might have been a discard but for the sym 
pathetic heart and the intuition of a woman 
was the heroine of the hour. And Spunk 
Creek Crook is just the kind of a dog over 
which one would like to shoot, if one en 
joys the most artistic and finished type oi 
performance. 
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Health 


of your Dos 
i by? 
A.A.Hermann.D VS. 


Raw Foods Are Best Tonics 


Ouestion My dog is hadly out of condition 
needs a toni E. M. G., Va. 
Answer The best tonic is generous meals of 


w natural foods especially beef liver, mutton 


beef on neck portion of 
with bran 


Fowler's 


bones and a small 


ind raw vegetable, such as carrots, 
il Ten dr ps daily of 
each of genuine Nor 
dry brewer’s yeast 
benefited by daily 
find indication of 


him.—A. A. H. 


iry oatme 
ind a teaspoonful 
ian Cod Liver Oil and 
uld be added. Thin dogs are 
olive oil. If you 
isable to worm 


Solution 
lings of 


Hyperkines:a 


Question My two male dogs have spells of 
ng blindly and wildly about the yard, bark- 
g and howling incessantly for about ten minutes, 
which they appear perfectly normal. When 
nting with them they run in circles or fall over 
onscious and froth at the mouth. What ails 
em?—R. A. N., Wis. 
Answer Your dogs have hyperkinesia, also 
led running fits and fright disease. Give each 
g a half grain tablet of Luminol each morning 
put 10 grains triple bromides in each quart 


Feed generously on raw liver, 
worm them every three 


lrinking water. 
beef on 


ths.—A. A. H. 


bones and 


What Causes Emaciation? 


Question My five-months old pointer matron 
extremely thin. I have wormed her three 
mes daily What ails her? How can I fatten 
r?—J. S., Pa 
Answer Emaciation may be due to one or 
more of the following causes hookworm in- 
festation which does not respond to the usual 
vermifuge remedies; nervousness and prolonged 
violent exercise which oxidizes the food that 
normally would fatten a quiet dog; infections such 
as distemper and tonsillitis which when not too 
severe may escape casual observation; feeding 
foods which are non-fattening Those which 
itten are starches, sweets and fats such as 
bread, gravies, biscuits, candies and fatty trim 
mings of meat and liver. Feed twice daily instead 
three times and make the animal remain 
iet until the meal is digested.—A. A. 
Vitamin Deficiency 
Question:—My five year old beagle pup drools 
colorless foul-smelling fluid from the corners 
his mouth. Recently his eyes were filled with 
llow pus but have cleared now.—H. F. L., 
y: 
Answer:—The dog’s teeth and gums are 
rosed probably from vitamin and nutritional 
deficiency during and following an untreated at 
tack of distemper. Swab the mouth thoroughly 
three times daily with a saturated solution of 


tassium chlorate and remove all loosened and 
decayed teeth Feed generously on raw beef and 
itton on neck bones daily including raw beef 
er two times a week with any ground raw 


teaspoonful each 
dried brewer’s 


and oatmeal. Give one 
Cod Liver Oil and 
each meal.—A. A. H. 


get able 
1wegian 
ist with 


Eczema 
dog has no fleas or any visible 
incessantly. He has 
about him. What 


—M; 
but 


repulsive 


Ouestion: 
scratches 
doggy odor 
done ?>—B. L. H., Lil. 

Your has a 
probably by improper 
from which 
anal glands com- 
examined once 
recurrence. Change the 
one-third each of bones, 
avoiding fatty portions, 
vegetable or fruit as 
etc. Mix % ounce 
chloral hydrate and 
pints bathing alcohol 
three times daily 


n lesions 
strong 
to be 
ease of 
diet 


Answer chow severe 
aggravated 
distended with 


Have the 


thereafter 


eczema, 
1 anal glands pus 
emanates. 
uated 
prevent a 
Feed 
mutton, 
rround raw 
lettuce, 
acid and 
tannic acid in 1% 
of water and 


A. A. H 


t odor 
pletely eva and 
month to 
t completely. 
er, beef or 
¢ third 
rrots, 
h of 
ounces 
1 ¥% pint 
itching 


any 
tomatoes, 
salicylic 


apply 
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nakeLore 
by W.A.Bevan 


“Glass Snake,”’ ** * etc 


Hoop Snake, 
ask 


Editor I would like to you a few yues 
tions about snakes for our biology class Is it 
true that some snakes when they have young 
ones, if alarmed, will allow them to in dov 
her throat for protection We have been debati: 
about that 1n lass ior several lays, so Ww 
thought we would like to have the opinion of 
authority on such things. Is there such a thing 
as a glass snake which if touched will break 
into pieces and then go together again, or a 
snake that will grab its tail in his mouth and 
roll like a hoop after you and is called the hoop 
snake? I am sure the class will be very well 
pleased to receive your answers about the curi 
ous snakes I have mentioned.—J. D. M., Wis. 

Answer Hundreds of letters have been writ- 
ten by people who state they have seen rattle 
snakes, moccasins and other snakes swallow their 
young, but in spite of a world of testimony n 
naturalist has ever had proof that such a thing 
ever occurred. Only one who has put in years 
catching and observing snakes can appreciate what 
snakes can do when it comes to disappearing. I 
have seen many snakes born but have never seen | 
a mother snake pay the least attention to its 
own young. The maternal instinct is practically 
absent. The finest letter I ever received was from 
a lady who said she saw the young snakes swal- 
lowed, killed the parent and immediately opened 
it and found the young snakes in two pockets, 
one down each side of the body Well, where 
were the young supposed to have been swallowed? 
The genitals of all snakes, male and female, are 
double and the lady found undelivered young in 
the two oviducts. Swallowed snakes would be 
in the alimentary canal. The lady was sure she 
had proof of the parent swallowing young snakes 
but only produced strong evidence that it is 
easy to make a mistake. If the only sure thing 
we know is that most of the reporters are mis- 
taken we are justified in assuming all are. 

The glass snake is a legless lizard, snake-like 
in appearance, which discards its tail very read 
ily. As twothirds of the total length is tail® it 
is only the tail which is broken if the reptile 
divides in the middle. Like most lizards, the 
“glass snake’’ grows an obviously new tail and 
this is responsible for the belief that the pieces 
went together. 

The snake illed “hoop snake” is also called 
stinging snake. The horny appendage is not a 
sting and the snake is absolutely harmless at both 
ends and does not take its tail in its mouth and 
bowl like a hoop Those who perpetuate these 
snake stories are in the same class as the people 
who tell you there are ghosts because they have 
seen them W. A. B. 

Thirteen Rattler Species in U. S. 

Editor Will you please tell me how many 
species there are of the rattlesnake; also tell 
me if every species is poisonous?—J. D. J., Can 

Answer There are about thirteen well-defined 
species of rattlesnakes in this country Tec 
cally there are more but as they are based on sma 
characters only of interest to technical zoolo 
gists they can be ignored as of little importance 
The species and approximate range in this coun 
try are as follows 

Banded rattler, Texas, east and north to Maine. 


Southeast. 
Oklahoma, 


Diamondback, 
Diamondback, 


Eastern 


Western Texas, N 





Mexico 

Eastern Prairie, Prairie states Mexicoe to Can- 
ada 

Western Prairie, California, Washington, Ore 
gon 

Red Diamondback, Arizona, California. 

Tiger Rattlesnake, Southwest. 

Bleached Rattlesnake, Southwest. 

Green Rattlesnake, Southwest. 

Price’s Rattlesnake, Southwest 

Blacktailed Rattlesnake, Southwest 

Massasauga Rattlesnake, Kansas to Texas. 

Ground or pygmy, Mississippi valley south und 
east, 

All rattlesnakes are px isonous. One _ species 
occurs in Mexice Central and South America 
with a venom totally different in action from all 
the other rattlesnakes. The poison of the 
terrificus of South America resembles that of the 
cobra more th the attlers of this country 
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Give your dog Sergeant’s Condition Pills. 
They y Bee 4 him feeling fit. 
int’s Dog Food builds health and 
th. Write for free copy of Ser- 
geant’s Dog Book giving full information 
on care of dogs. Our veterinarian will 
answer questions about your dog’s health. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 W. Broad St. Richmond, Va. 


ergeants 


MEDICINES 
AND FOOD 


WORMYOUR DOG 


WITH GLOVER’S 


Puppies, Dogs, Cats and Kittens © 
must be wormed regularly. Take 
no chances! Glover’s are best. 


GLOVER'S PUPPY CAPSULES 








E M CAP: 

SLOVER's TETRACHLORETHYLENE SCAPSUL ES 
GLOVER'S ROUND WORM VERMIFUGE (Liquid) 
WRITE for Glover’s 48 page free Guide Book on 
symptoms and treatment of all common dog ail- 

e | ments. Bulletins on CATS or FOXES 

ee: 

cA 


or RABBITS or other animals, or 
advice from our Veterinarian free. 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., INC. 

Bex3,119 FifthAve.,New York, N.Y. 


-\ RTs 





ANIMAL MEDICINES 








HERMOSA KENNELS 
FEBRUARY PUPPY BARGAINS 
Pedigreed Stock 
Irish Terriers, Wire Haired Foxterriers, 
Miniature Foxterriers, Boston Terriers, 
Scottish Terriers, Orange Pomeranians, 

Pekingese. 
Purebred Unpedigreed St. Bernards 


DR. A. A. HERMANN 
Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
| The best for less 


Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
_DENVER, COLORADO 











White Collie Pups — 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 
Free Catalogue. 
Comrade FarmKennels 
Galion, Ohio 


WIRE HAIRED PUPPIES 


by Prize Winners, sired by 
)|CH. EDEN ARISTOCRAT 
Strong, healthy, playful. Best PAL and 
CHILD D DOG. Very reasonable. Guarantee 
safe delivery. General Crack at Stud, $25. 
Caswell Kennels, Toledo, O. 


Hunting Books Reduced 


For list of hunting books at cut prices 
write 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
Mt. Morris, Ill. 
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CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small accounts in this department. 


counts as a separate word. 


walks of 
Mount 


thousands of sportsmen—men in all 
tive you can buy. Address all orders to 


life, 


distributed 
Morris, 


all over America 
Illinois. 


Copy should be received by the 20th of second month preceding date of issue. 
readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. 
and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and 


Each number and initia! 
For the protection of both advertisers { 
OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly 


most ette 









FILL THIS PLEASE: 


Ad contains my count of Word 


Number of times to run 


Amount enclosed $ 
Rates: 10¢ per word regular classified 
readers, less 10% for six consecutive in 


edivanee 
on ap 


paid in 
Display rate 


ertions ordered and 
Minimum ad—$1.00. 


plication, 





WRITE YOUR ADVERTISEMENT HERE 


AND MAIL TO OUTDOOR LIFE, CLASSIFIED DEPT., MOUNT MORRIS, 


ILLINOIS 




















FREE waar 
Learn al Home 
THE GRLAT AND FASCINATING 


Taxidermy _ 
AT LAST YOU CAN 
Art of Taxidermy 


froma 
PROFESSIONAL 
% = TAXIDERMIST. 
} mo) * THE ONLY SURE WAY 


WRITE 
TODAY 


for this valuable 
book explaining 
our 

LOW cost 
EASY TERMS 


Schmidt School of Taxidermy 
Dept. 42, Memphis, Tenn. 











r~ ~~~» THOMAS HODGES 

Sculptor Taxidermist 
MOUNTINGS 

| TANNING, FURRIER 

High Class Workmanship 


" 505 East 7th Street 
FRAARARARAA LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





| 





Taxidermy 


Birds and Animals 





* TROPHIES: 









Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted. Tanning, ladies’ furs. 
Game heads, rugs, etc., for 
sale. Tools, eyes, etc. Buck- 
tails and feathers for fly tying. 


M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





SCULPTOR TAXIDERMNST 


SPECIAL MOUNTINGS 


For 
PARTICULAR PEOPLE 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDERS 
1451” SOUTH BROADWAY, DENVER, COLO. 








HORNS AND SCALPS wholesale, buffalo, elk, deer 
Tanned rug skins, bear, lion, bobeat. Golden eagles 
for mounting shipped frozen $5. Paper head forms 
Rug skulls. Wholesale tanning. Jack Miles, Taxider- 
mist, 1451 8. Broadway, Denver, Colo tf 
GLASS EYES AND TAXIDERMISTS’ supplies. Largest 
stock in the world. 500,000 pairs of eyes to select 
from; finest quality; lowest prices. Send for complete 


free catalog today. J. W. Elwood, 


Omaha, Nebr 


BEAUTIFUL 


Department 14, 
tf 





CHOKERS from your foxskins, Coyote, 

etc., $6 Mink, Marten, $3.50 tanning included 
Mounting Deer heads, $10. Stranges Taxidermy, Clarks- 
ton, Washington 11-6 


TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES. The best 
forms on the market lllustrated catalog 15« 





paper game head 
Money 





— __.._ refunded with first order. L. Loew & Son, Colville, 
Wash 
RAW HORNS Specially for making blowing horns, 18 


PRIDE and PLEASURE 
in your trophies can be no great- 
er than the craftsmanship 
put therein. 





FINS FURS FEATHERS 
LENTFER BROS., 
Taxidermists 





Successors to Jonas Bros. 
of Livingston, Mont. 














Glass Eyes 


TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES 


Send today for free 40 page 
catalog showing most complete 
line of Taxidermists’ and Fur- 
riers’ Supplies in America. Our 
prices are lowest. Write today. 


3. W. ELWoop, Dept. 14, Omaha, Neb. 














inches $1.00; 16, .75e. Finished $2.00 each, National 
Product Co.. Laredo, Texas. 
TAXIDERMISTS’ SUPPLIES . - Mlass eyes . .. 
panels and shields . also unmounted goods, Send 
stamp at once for new lov price list Dept. ““O,"’ 
Beverly Taxidérmy Studio, 2301 West 91st Street, Chi- 


cago, Illinois. 


TAXIDERMIST—MOU "NTING FISH, game heads, birds, 











animals, rugs, ladies furs made. J. L. Larson, Iola, 
Wis. tats a a 1-6 
PAPER FORMS; Ear ners; deer heads, bird bodies; 

squirrels. Arthur C. Bireh, Coldwater, N. Y. 





TAXIDERMISTS—Furriers 
you_order.’’ Paul Miller, 


PAPER FORMS. Ear Liners, 


Supplies. “We ehip what 
._ Ohio, July 33 


Cambridge 
Bird Bodies, 
Y 








Deer Heads, 


Squirrels. Arthur C. Birch, Cokiwater, N “lil 
TROPHIES MOUNTED. Anything tanning; Chokers 
_made. le. Ralph_ Feki, Edison, Ohio. __ 2-2 
TAXIDERMIST—Furrier expert in “all branches. 


_Cc lydie Wilber, 


Aurora, Ind 








RAISE FUR R FOR US 
nea & MEW ZEALAND WHiTes 
. ov What You Raise — Highest 
es Paid — Established 19 years. 
lustrated book, catalog and Fur 
Farming Magszine, also Monthly 
Market Bulletin showing prices 
we pay. All for 10 cents. 
Two large rabbitries, address one 


STAHL’S OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE COMPANY 
Dept. 135D, NEW CITY, N.Y. or HOLMES PARK, MISSOURI 




















@ goege on new free ae . 
Jur 38rd y 


der eyeer sg 429 H. St. Mek, Has 























FOR SALE: Golden, Silver Aushevet and R 
pheasants. Full plumage and 193 hateh H 

reared pinioned Woodducks and Black Mallard E 

R. Moyer, Line Lexington, Pa 

RINGNEC K PHEASANTS, Bob Whi Quail: 
now while good stock ix yi your 

by moving birds near breeding Riverside P 

antry, Monticello, Ind 

SKUNKS EASILY RAISED—Bred skunks, race 
minks. Depression prices, Instructive, interesting 

log 10c. Shady Fur Farm, Springfield, Minnesota 

EGGS—BREEDERS Game and vaney Phea 
Quail, Waterfowl. Guaranteed. Free ges with 
riers, Fox Valley _Game_ Associates Os! ikosh, Wi 

FERRETS, MALES” $2.00, females $2.50. Pair $1 
Special ratters $3.00 C. O. D. Instructions with 

H. Almendinger, Rocky Ridge, Ohio 





PUREBRED RINGNECK PHEASANTS for bree 
and stocking. 1932 hatch $3.50 per pair M 
Pheasant ut Farm, Flatonia, Texas 


SAI E—RA ACCOONS 








registered blacks, 45 1¢ 





% and %& blacks. Eastern mink Elbert BL 
Albany, Ind 
COTTONTAIL RABBITS for restocking. Live art 


guaranteed. Missouri Wild Rabbit Association, Ca 











ace, Mo 

FOR SALE: Ferrets larce or small lots. Write 

prices W. H. Campbell, R. 3, New London. 0 
Feb 

PHEASANTS: hardy northern raised Also bant 

Satisfaction guaranteed. C. Carlson, Ashland, W 





COTTONTAIL RABBITS for stocking $45 hu 














Webbs Rabbitry, Protection, Kansas 

DARK FITCH—photographs free. Also Yukon M 
LaBar’s Mink Farm, Austin, Minn. 

RABBITS, QUALITY New Zealand whites only 
rondack Rabbitry, Carthage, N. Y. 





RANCH RAISED MINK for sale at $25 and $30 at 
Tom Shumaker, Pembina, N. D. 








COMPARE OUR PRICES on quality raccoon G 
Haverstock, Blakeslee, Ohio. 

RABBITS AND SUPPLIES. Facey Corp., Box R-2 
Wallkill, N. ¥ 





LEARN = \XIDEI RMY,. 
dermy School 


five courses. Biue Beaver Taxi- 
1. 


Lemont, I! 








‘Toxidermy SUPPLIES 


Quality Artificial Eyes, Teeth. genuine Jonas head forms. Tools. 
materiale, ete nverything for the progressive Tazidermiet. 
Send for 64 page Catalogue — Free 


JONAS BROS. 1024 Broadway Denver, Colorado 









GLASS EYES “4X/DERMisT 


Tools, ete. a + * 
Largest stock of Eyes in the world 
Millions to select from 
“SCHOEPFEREYES,’’ 134 West 32nd St., New York 





STEER HORNS Eicht feet 
Bertillion, Mineola, Texas. 





Diathoula 





across, for sale. 








Archery Reuipment 





ARCHERY TACKLE from the Ozarks whese Taw mate- 
rial is plentiful and woodcrafters exceptional. Send 4e 
today for catalog. Dealers—write for most attractive dis- 
counts and new sales plan. Outdoor Amusement Co., 
Clinton, Missouri. . 


TOOLS FOR FEATHERING Arrows $1.00. Mill run 
Port Oxford shafts 35c¢ per doz. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s 
Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


YEW Bows—Selected Stock. Made right—Priced 
Write C. Hebard, Eagle River, Wis. 








right. 
9-6 





ANNUAL BOOK SALE 


Write for List of Sporting Books 


At reduced prices 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
MT. MORRIS, ILL. 


Hunting Big Game With Dogs in Africa 


By Er M. Shelley 





This enthralling narrative, regularly sellin; 
for $3.00, now $1.50, while it ro 
Pub. 1924, 215 p., thlus. 9'%426%4 21 in. 


Order now—only $1 vy 


Out door Life Book Shop Mt. Morris, !Il. 
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Books and d Magazines — 


4 Upland Semis 
, Birds 


Hemi mien 2 


Sandys 
and 
Van Dyke 








An interesting and informative 
book, dealing with the location 
and habits of all our upland 
game birds, with tips on hunting 
them. Also interesting accounts 
of the authors’ experiences with 
mem. 


Published 1902, reprinted 

1924; 429 pages, illustrated. 

TY4x5\/4xl'/4 inches. $1.75 
postpaid 


Outdoor Life Book Shop : 
Mount Morris, Ill. : 


rl 


uaveevonsnnnentieat tvunenarernense 





Nature’s Silent Call 
By Dr. W. J. Deason 


This most attractive volume, 
written by a national authority on 
the outdoors, contains the following 
chapters: Breaking the trail; The 
silent call; Work and play; Cam 
ing in Kiamath Valley; The old 
ranch house; Camping in Yellow- 
stone Park; The moose hunt; Canoe 
cruising ; On the trap line; The game 


of deer hunting; Winter cruising 
with tent and pack; The wolf pack; 
The old dutch oven; Camera hunt- 


ing; Around the campfire ; Strenuous 
moose hunting—a campfire story; 
The cat with a wooden leg; A lion 
story; A fight between a bull and 
a bear; The trail’s end. Pub. 1925, 
405 pages. many illus. 83/4x53/4x1 in. 


REGULAR $3.50 BOOK AT $1.00 


_ We have purchased the remain- 
ing suppl these books and offer 
1. at this special price while they 
ast. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
Mount Morris, Ill. 








BOOKS 
For Dog 


Owners 


THE WORKING DOG 
AND HIS EDUCATION 
Full instructions—concise and understandable— 
ow to perfectly train Bird dogs, spaniels, police 
logs, Atredales, rabbit dogs, hounds. 116 pages 
f compact and practical information 


DOG KEEPING FOR 


THE AMATEUR 
How to raise, feed and care for ALL breeds in 
vealth and in disease. 118 pages. Both hooks well 
lustrated and cloth bound. By the Editor of 
Outdoor Life Dog Department 


Price of either, $1.50—postpaid on receipt of 
price. Complete list of Dog and outdoor books on 
request. 


A. F. HOCHWALT CO., 


540 - 542 Forest Ave., Dayton, Ohio 











Selling Out Sporting Books 
Write for list of over 180 different titles 


Outdoor Life Book Shop, Mt. Morris, Ill. 





Desk 6, Decatur, Illinois, 
regarding the beagle 
Copy, 20c; 
how 
8 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING, 
ll send you more information 
you can get in all other publications. 

rly, $1.50. The Beagle Standard, 50c, explains 
ll! the good one 
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Wild Duck Attractions 












water plants — wild 
-berry-bearing shrubs 
w ild Celery 


Plant 


7 years 
aving pl ne and plan tings 


a 
RELL’S 
402A Bik mOehkceh, Wis. 





» Attract Wild Ducks 


Fish—Upland Game Birds and am 











wi monroe er = rere meng 9 
30 e¢ »k. Write WISCONSIN 
AQUATIC NURSERICS. ‘ten 331- B, Oshkosh, 
CANADA GEESE $10.00 pair; Black | Call Ducks 
$5.00 pair Gunnir Club = sellin surplus stock used 
past season for lecoys Fred Jones, Marston Bldg., 
trockton, Ma 
MINNESOT \ WILD KICE seed—Writ« for spe 
prices Prompt delivery MacGrevor-Dennerly \itki 
Minnesoté Sept 
SMALL GREY English Callers, well trained prize 
winning breeding stoc®. ©. L. Krink, Sheffield, ] t 
LITTLE GRAY ENGLISH Callers, $3 pair Guy 
Stubblefield, Woodson, Texa 2-3 
Miscellaneous 
WHY NOT + i at Boring Summ sad 
gathering but ies, 
insects-—pleast or Ra I buy hundre rf 
kinds or leet ions Some w rth $1 to $7 each. 
Simple outdoor work w y instructions, pic- 
tures Bowes Send 10 cents (not stamps) for 


my Illustrated Prospectus before sending butter- 





flies. Mir. Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, 

Dept. 22 Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. 

BUILD YOUR own boat, using Brooks (Originators of 

KNOCK-DOWN System) ready-cut materials and 

two-thirds regular builder costs, have more successful 
seaworthy craft. Frames fully assembled. Cruisers, Ru 
abouts, Launches, Outboard Motor, Row and Sail, in- 
cluding RUDDERS Snipe Class Sailer. Also complete 
assortment Propellers, Shafting and Accessories. Send 
10¢ for catalog. BROOKS BOAT CO., INC tox L-38 
SaginawWe stSi le, _ Mi ch tf 





BINOCULARS FIELD GLASSES, ESCOPES 


Slichtly used, $1.75 up; &x prism Binoculars, $11.00 
All makes DuMaurier Lusch, Lemaire, Colmont, Mega 
phos, ete é o 24 power. World’s largest assortment 
Catalog free. ‘DuMaurier Importers, Dept. 12 A, EI 
mira, N. ¥ 
$105-$191 MONTH Men-women, 18-50. Hundreds fu- 

ture government jobs. Steady. Common education suf- 
ficient Sample coaching FREE Write immediately 
Franklin Institute, Dept. F66, Rochester, N 
EARN UP TO $5,000.00 YEARLY! Raising Bullfrogs! 

(Your backyard.) We start you with breeders, furnish 
instruction and «market facilities American Bullfrog 
Industrie 100-F, Fremont, Ohio 


Malting 


$3.20 


BOOK—269 pages, 60 instrakions. 
fermenting, distilling, de-naturing 
D G 


ALCOHOL 
mashing, 

















with order, or $3.50 C. O. Shaver, O-2 
De Queen, Ark Al — 
BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT—Plans ond full size paper 
patterns for Family Rowboat, $1.00. Send for litera- 
ture. Brad’ Boats, 15011 Holmur Avenue, Detroit 
Michigan bd d 
PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES Best results 
Promptness assured Booklet free Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 
WATERWEEDS REMOVED easily and effectively 
any lake, pond or river. Write for particulars. Asche 
Bros 4535 Hampton LaC anac la, Ca :lifornia a 2 
FOREST JOBS easily available, $175 mont! Cabin 
Hunt, trap patrol Get details immediately Raysor 
Service K-17. Denver, Colo nae 2 
MEN-WOMEN ace 18-50 qualify now for tead 


future Gov't Job $105-$250 Mo Write, Instruct 
Sureau 420 st Louis M« 2-2 





MINERAL RODS on money ha guarantee if not 
isfied after using 3 days. T. D. Robinson, Dept. 18 
Rox 68, Elgin, Texas. 2-3 
ECZEMA, OLD SORES Healed, one application V 
mer’s Ointment brings relief H. A. Vollmer, Dru 
gist Fila t Roc k, Mict 12-3 
BLOW HOR N, handmade, 12 to 18 inches, $3.00 each 
plus postage. ¢ toachert, 1602 W. Roosevelt, Phoe- 
nix Ariz 
P \TENTS -Low cost Eas y tern Boo nd advice free. 
F. Randolph, Dept. 365 Washington, D. C 1-6 
SALE Indian reli firearm antiques, books, pl 
rraphie list 10¢. R. Heike, Pontiae, I)! 
NAMEPLATE OUTFITS Write to Gerald Ruley, 154 
Sturgi Ave Mansfield, Ohio 


Camera and Photo Supplies 


MAKE MONEY “IN Photegra hy L earn quickly at 
home Spare or full time New plan sathiag like 

it. Experience unnecessary American School of Photo 

raphy, Dept. 1282, 3601 Michig an Avenue, Chicago 


LZ 


Pictures, Postcards, Pkotes 


PHOTOG RAPHS “OF WILD GAME in their natural 
haunts; elk, deer, moose, antelope, bear, mountai n 

sheep, buffalo. Set of 12 all cifferent, size 2%xt! 

50c postpaid. Easton Picture Shop, Gardiner, Montana 
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Fishing Tackle 


FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 
Materials and Supplies 





QUALITY Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 

wees Send for free Angler’s Guide and 
see how you ean have fishing fun the year round. Very 
interesting. None other just like it. Valuable informa- 
tion. A full line of tackle making supplies and fishing 
tackle. Write today for your copy to 


T.WILLMARTH CO., 90 Clinton seeasctbhatetts ac 


“PRONTO” 2 SASF"? Only SOc 


Our O. K. Fly Rod y and O. K. 
Wobbler are recognised throughout 
the country as sure fish-getters— 
their tricky motions get ‘em where all 
other lures fai Upon the demand of 
hounds of casters we now offer a 





» between the two — named 
P RONTO Money-back guarantee 
other lure li your dealer can't supply you. 
i 
fost popula lors 0. K. Fly Rod Lure ... 400 
Nickel with Red Head Pronto ‘ ... 506 
White w Red Head O. K. Wobbler. . . 60c 


SCHNELL BAIT CO., Main & Charies Sts., Kankakee, minole 


BROOK TROUT 





Selected breeders for fall restocking. Eyed eggs of 
xceptional quality trook Trout for table use. 30 
years of successful propagation. Write for fall prices. 


Write for full particulars 


Paradise Brook Trout Co., Pa. 


Cresco, 


FLY MAKERS’ MATERIALS 


imported feathers, 
and bulk feathers. 
Write for new low prices. 


Dept.B-42 Kent, Wash. 





Complete line of 
tinsel, gut hooks 
W holesale- Retail 


Shoft Fishing Techie Co., 





























FLY TYERS, Vises, tools, hhecktles. plumage, fine hooks, 
imported tinsels and silks. Send for price lists. Paul 
H. Young, 8065 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 
Where to Go 
NORWAY The best Salmon Fishings in the world. 

k, Red deer and Grouse Shootings. Write: Andr. 
Kleven, Mo Norway 
Homesteads and Lands 
CANADIAN LANDS—Seized and sold for taxes. $40 
buy 10 acre on travelled road, $67 buys 25 acres 
hunting and fishin $58 buys 5 acres lake front, $166 
buys 50 acre good farm, $270 buys 300 acres for 
sheep or game preserve, $324 buys 116 acres % mile 
ocean front Our 16th annual list just issued in the 
form of a 20-page booklet describes the above and 
many other choice properties offered at Tax Sale prices. 
The amount quoted is the full price esked, perfect title, 
no mortgage Beautifully situated hunting and fishing 
camps where there is real sport; summer cottage sites; 
heavily wooded acreages in Muskoka, Highlands of On- 
tario and the New North; also farms in Ontario, New 
Brunswick, Quebec Prairie Provinces and British Co- 
umbia. Now is the time to invest in Canada’s minerals, 
forests and farn Small monthly payments if desired. 
Don’t delay, write today for free booklet with full ex- 
Planatior 
TAX SALE SERVICE, 
Room 607, 72 Queen St., W., 
Toronto, Canada. 
$5.00 pews $5.00 mentiip- if ive acres fruit, poultry 
river front Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, fish 
in trapping Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kar 1-6 
HOMESTE ADS—Oregon (Last Opening). “Alaska (Last 
ntier Map letails of either, $1.00. ry. G. 
Thompson, Sheridan, Oregon. 


Forfeited; 18 


FREE HOMESTEADS—Some improved. 
tates ap guides. ‘700 facts,’’ 40c. Hitchcock, 
Heat! Arkansa 
Tobacco 
GOLDEN HEART” Tennes . Finest Mellow " Nat- 
ural Leaf. 10 Ill Gueking. ” $1 00—3 sacks smoking 
and pipe free 0 Ib Chewing, $1.00—3 twists free. 
Farmers Sal Co., Paris, Tenn 
cIG ARE rv} BURLEY extra mild, 5 ee ‘ond box 
3 $1.25. Cigarette papers and roller free. Tobacco 
Exc nge, S527, Mayfield, Kentucky 








Indian Curios 























R AR E STONE AGE RELICS, Indian Curios, Beadwork, 
tume Everything Indian.’ Dozen Selected Arrow 

He id $2.75 sirchbark Canoe and Catalogue 25c. 
Chief Flying Cloud, Harbor Springs, Mich. 11-6 
INDI AN RELICS. coins, curios, beadwork Catalogue 
arrowhead 7c. Vernon Lemley, Northbranch, Kans. 

Old Coins 

CALIFOR NI 4 GOLD, quarter size, 27c; $% size, 53c; 
2c | und catalogue 10c, Norman Shultz, Sait 
Lake, U tah 12-6 
RARE UNITED STATES, foreign coins, war medals, 
selling catalogue 10c. Mengelle, Colorado Springs 
Colo tf 
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Rifle pictured 


~y | the N. R. A. for 
- it to sult yourself. Five types 


from 
LPACIFIC "GUN SIGHT CO., 424 Ba 


How to Remodel an ENFIELD 


is a remodeled Enfield (U. 
shoots as good or better than any rifle made regardless of price. 
of remodeling jobs. 
Ibea St., San Francisce, California | | 
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S. Rifle, Model 1917, cal. 30.06)-_ 

The Government sells the a 
how you can build a 

Everything illustrated and explained. 






10e for our new 














a BOND 









Bullet Sizer and 
Lubricator 





Loading Tools, Moulds, 
Powder Measures, Scales, 
Bullets, Primers & Cases. 








| 32-40 SP, $3.00; 38-55 SP, 


GOVERNMENT CARTRIDGES per hundred: Colts 

automatic and 1917 Smith & Wesson, $2.00; Colt re- 
volver 45 double action $1.75; Springfield 30-06 M.P. 
$1.80; Winchester, Remington per hundred; 44-40 Hi- 
Speed Mush, $2.00; 38 Colt automatic $2.00; 32 
Smith & Wesson long, $1.40; 250 Savage M.C. $2.50; 
M.C. $2.50; 7 mm Mauser SP, $3.50; 
$3.00; 32 Remington SP 





$2.40; 25/35 SP, $3.00; 30-06 Expanding, $3.00; 7.62 
Russian MP $3.00; 30-30 Stayniess SP, $4.00; 32 
short Colt $1.50: 30-06 MP, $2.50. Hudson, L-52 
we Street, New York. & 

5-POWER PRISM Rifle Scopes $41.98. Cost U. 8. Gov- 

ernment $38. Only 7 long. Graduated elevation, 
windage, etc., 95 yard field, Sole leather case. Also 


fiine monoculars. Going fast, only few left. None later. 
$4.98 prepaid. $1 C.O.D. deposit. Money back guaran- 


tee. DuMaurier Co., Dept. 128° Elmira, N. 
FOR SALE: New Guns in n original packing cartons: 








Kennel 


ETTERS, Registered, Liewellin, Lavan: 
six generation pedigree. Bloodlines of Fiej; 
Champions Prince Rodney, the Mallwyd’s, Roy 

of Edendale, Mac Allister, Mohawk II, Eugenes Ghos 
25 youngsters born early spring from matings that are 
proven producers of Show and Field Qualities. Som, 
blue and orange beltons. Perfect development and con 
dition guaranteed. Setters only and of the highes: 





class. $30. and $50. each. E. B. McIntyre, Silver 
Spring, Md. (5 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont 
Telephone Kensington 152 W). tf 





YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the fines 
puppies of the following popular breeds most reason. 
able. Springer Spaniels, Wire and Smooth Fox Terriers 
rman Pinschers, Scotch Terriers, Bostons, Pekingese 
Pomeranians, Cocker Spaniels and Irish Terriers. Satis 
faction guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty 
Fifth. Denver, Colo. tf 


GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS. 
gun dogs for field, wood or water. Points, trails 
trees, retrieves. Affectionate, intelligent, watchful com 
panions. World’s largest, exclusive breeder. Imported 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons scientifically bred 
Puppies $40.00 and up. Dr. Charles Thornton, Mis 
soula, Montana. R-f 


LOOK SPORTSMEN! High class rabbit hounds, depres- 

sion prices this month. Routers, drivers, hole barker: 
All day hunters, neither man nor gun shy. Medium size 
good head and ears. Open trailers with good Voice: 
Females $12.50, male $15.00, pair $22.50. C.O.D. 1) 
days tne money back guarantee. I. W. Wilson, Mur 
ray, y. 


OAK GROVE KENNELS, 
sale high-class coon, 





All-around 








Ina, Illinois, offers for 
skunk, opossum and mink hounds 














Wilmington, Del 


—— 


“PACIFIC” Wonder 
Reloading Tool 
SPEED 
ACCURACY 
SIMPLICITY 
ECONOMY 


Arranged in six different combinations 
$13 to $22.5¢ 


| Reloading Supplies | 


Front and Rear Sights 


For all rifles. Best Krag 
sight a in use. 
$3 and $6. 
Telescope Sights 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 


WINCHESTER 
ModelSS TAX FREE 


Offering limited quantity Winchester’s latest Model 
55 light-weight takedown half-magazine repeaters at 
less than wholesale. 24” tapered nickel steel bbl. 
Brand new in original factory boxes. 25/35, $24.95; 
aw. & @ 5. Lyman tang peep $4.00 addi- 
tional; Canvas and leather takedown case $1.50. Or- 
der yours today. We ship C. O. D. examination 
$5.00 M. O. For cash in full, jointed rod free. 
Baker & Kimball, Ine., 88 South Street, Boston, Mass. 


815 W.Sth St. 



















Send fer Cataleg 
7-B; send Sc stamp 
peste, 























NEW CATALOGUE 


pistol sights, Metal 





Showing the New King rifle and 
Jacket bullets Kleanbore non-mercuric primers and 
reloading supplies, .22 Revolvers. U. Navy binocu- 


Stamp for catalogue No. 3. 
Equipment, Baker, 


lars at bargain prices. 


W. JOSEPH O'CONNOR, Sportsmen's 








SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 

For accurate shooting, get Voshes — = line sehoading tacky tools. o- 
a ngine, Ses. wrt Ming. and epocial shell cighte Sted 

Let us know your wants. 

SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851 E. 6th St., E Pa. 
















GUN LOVERS, ATTENTION! A sample copy of The 

American Rifleman will be sent you for ten cents, 
coin or stamps, to cover costs, This magazine is the 
official publication of the National Rifle Association 


Oregon | 








22 Engraved Stevens $25. Kentucky Rifle cood $10. 


Lowry Smith, R. No. 1, Rochester, Pa. 


Springfield Hammerless Repeater, $23.00; Model 29A | fox, wolf and coyote hounds; rabbit hounds, beagle 
Send 10c for latest Cata- | Remington Repeater, $21.00; Winchester °97 Repeater, | hounds, youngsters started on game. Also pointers an) 
l h d loading. $27.50. DELIVERED upon receipt of price. Write for | setters. All dogs shipped for trial. Illustrated cata- 
ogue on an other bargains. F. C. Hoyt, Sac City, lowa. 1 2 logue 10¢. +f 
.351 WIN. AUTO. good $30. 6.5 Mannlicher Zeiss 2% POINTERS. Champion Comanche Zigfield breedin, 

Pp. $75. Stevens 22 Hornet fine $20. 4ET Ithaca ree to six months old. Fifteen to twenty-five dollar 
MODERN- BOND COR fine $50. 10T Rem. fine $45. Win. 12, 12, trap $50. Payment Plan. Satisfaction guaranteed after sale. Send 


ten cents for mailing of photos and references. J. D 
Furecht Private Kennels, Gooding, Idaho. 





MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER & WALTHER RIFLES; 
Steyr & Belgian Shotcuns; Luger, Walther and Big 
Mauser Automatics. Sequoia Gun Bluer, $2.00. Catalog 
=, Sequoia Importing Co., 25 Spear St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 
FACTORY SECONDS RECOIL pads $1.00 postpaid com- 
plete with screws for attaching. You save $2.25. Send 
diagram of gun butt. Prompt delivery and_ satisfaction 
guaranteed. Incor Mfg. Co., Terminal Bldg., Youngstown, 
Ohio. 
RIFLES REBARRELED in 7MM and all 30 calibers in 
nickel steel, heavy target barrels, restocking, special 











revolver building, shotguns rebored for better petterns 
w. Sukalle, Tucson, Arizona 2-2 
OVERSTOCKED, 30-06 cartridges $2.00 the 100, 30-06 
expanding $2.50, 30-06 Roat-tail $3.00, 303 British 
$2.50, Krag $3.50, 45 $2.50. D. O. Amstutz, 
Ransom, Kansas. ae eed 
FOR SALE—X-30-06 Sedgley Springfield Sporter, brand 
new, $45. X-32 Special Colt Police Positive (new) 
4” barrel with Audley holster. J. L. Bouck, Stamford, 
We 





Auto 











WINCHESTER BARGAINS 
Send stamp for list of new Winchester takedown re- 
peaters, also 3-bbl. guns and doubles. Bargain prices. 
Baker & Kimball, Inc., 38 South Street, Boston, Mass. 
a es 30 SPRINGFIELD $3.00; 45 auto Colt $2.00; 
ang Luger barrels, arms, ammunition list free 
PAG IFICARMS, Box 427, San Francisco, California 
June °33 
UNION Hunting Scope Mounts, constructed exceptionally 
strong and accurate. Price $9.00. Write for bulletin. 
Union Auto Specialties Co., Brookville, Pa. 
GUNSTOCK BLANKS! PLAIN $1; faney $2.50; 
$5.  Sporters $1.50, $3.50, and $6. C. T. 
1600 Broadway, Sprinzfield, Ohio. 
NEW ZEISS 2% hunting scopes $25.00. Best imported 
mounts for all telescope sizes $8.00 to $14.00. C. 
Dietz, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
BUTTLOG WALNUT GUNSTOCK 
Stamp brings price list. Any thickness. 
hill, Rochester, Minn. 
SALE—Model 54 Winchester N.R.A. type stock. .30 
Government 1906, brand new, $45.00. Sidney Morris, 
Kelly, Wyo. 
TO 7h a 
22 oodsman. 














extras 
Harner, 








blanks, $1 


up. 
John Park- 








Fur-lined overcoat nearly new for Colt's 
Approval. 8. Chappell, Bison, 
mR, 


GUN RESTOCKING, Plain or fancy. Prices reasonable, 
J. C. Denham, 8 Spring St., Xenia, Ohio. 3-"34 


























EXPERT STOCK CHECKERING at reasonable prices. 
Nicholas Salamandra, Middlefield, Conn. 

WANTED: 30 ~~ and ammunition. Bargains! 
Box 315, Berkeley, Cali 

WANTED: 20 Springfield, tonal Box 315, Berkeley. 
Calif, tf 

Kennel 

OORANG AIREDALES, Lingorves, Spaniels, Setters, 

Pointers, Coonhounds, Beagles, Terriers, Shepherds, 


sold on trial. Send dime for lists. Sportsman's Club 
Service, B-5528 Cornell Avenue, Chicago. 





OLD FASHIONED coon dogs, open and silent. Fox 
hounds, rabbit «dogs. Cheap. Free price list. Money 
back guarantee. Missouri-Arkansas Kennel, Thayer, Mis- 


sourl. 


50% REDUCTION on Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 


Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. Blue 
Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Kentucky tf 





AIREDALES, SPANIELS, Setters, Pointers, Coonhounds, 


Beagles, Foxterriers, Shepherds, Collies at $10.00 up, 
shipped on trial. Send dime for descriptive lists. 
Sportsmen's Club Service, B-5528 Cornell Avenue, Ct 
eago. 





EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED Dead Grass Chesapeake: 
Guaranteed, from registered trained parentage. Show 

type, fine retrievers on pheasants and ducks. Three 

months old. Minnesota Kennels, Rush City, Minn. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS, workers and winners, traine 

dogs, broods, and eight wonderful litters of pups, 
quality stock priced right. Kesterson’s Kennels, Sk-- 
mokawa, Washington. 1-6 


REGISTERED SPRINGER SPANIELS, 
dogs. Dual Champion Flint, 
lines. Guaranteed, reasonable. 

Miles City, Montana. 


$20.00 WILL BUY a 4 year coon and opossum hound; 2 

year rabbit hound $10.00; all dogs shipped C.0.D 
Description and pictures furnished free. Kentucky Coon- 
hound Kennel, Kevil, Ky. 


$30.00 BUYS One of Ky. 

fast and wide hunter, 
broke, fifteen days trial, 
Cc. R. Lewis, Hazel, Ky. 


EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED SPRINGER  Spanie! 

puppies, trained parentage, trained if desired. Res- 
sonable, _Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty-Fifth 
Denver, Colo. tf 


GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESDE Puppies, 
loveable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to 
mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty, Fifth, manele Colo. tf 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS, 
Registered stock, working ‘strains. Puppies, young 
sters, trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif tf 
IRISH TERRIERS, SCOTTISH Terriers. Wire haired 
fox terriers. Pals, Pedigreed aristocrats, hunters or 
guards. Alba Elkins, Route 3, Kokomo, Ind. tf 


_— BUYS A oa yeas old nicely started coonhound 
reeing good; he ree several coon d sums; 
stock broke. T. J. Dalton, Hazel, Ky. a 








pups and young 
Springbok of Ware blood- 
Yellowstone Kennels 








best four year old coonhounds 
true tree barker, rabbit and fox 
written money back guarantee. 








posters: 1 
Her 





curly coated, rat-tails 











AIREDALES—Choice, Pedigreed puppies 
best bloodlines. Safe delivery, 
Lawrence Gartner, Lexington, Ohio. 


ELIGIBLE SPRINGER PUPPIES, 


from world’s 
satisfaction guaranteed 





jrown stock. De 





pression prices. German short-hal ies. latte 
Inveresk Kenns, North Bend, Nebr. an 4 3 
CAT, COON, LION HOUNDS—Bear Dogs. Western 

trained, guara' to tree and stay. Essex, a4 
Victoryway, Seattle, Wash. 10 





AIREDALE PUPPIES, strong, healthy youngsters; fine 
companions, guards and hunters. Dille’s Airedale 
Kennels, Ridgeway, Ohio. 
RAREST’ WODEES well trained at $20.00 the pair on 
0 days trial with money back guarantee. D. Scott 
Mi Pleasant, Tenn. 

FOR SALE—Police les, 
Shipped C. O. = 
Hannaford, N. D. 
WATER SPANIELS, PUPS $12.50. Well bred parents. 
: — on land or water. Charles Gallagher, Spen- 

cer, owas. 








Strongheart bloodlines. 
dD. om approval. Thomas Dailey 
1-6 








SPRINGER SPANIELS the ideal Pheasant and Rabbit 
es; hunters, retrievers; beautiful and intelligent. 
Pups for sale. Fred Sheckler, Galion, Ohio. 











and is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively | geasON ABOUT OVER here, will sell my coon- 
to firearms. Its staff of experts will personally answer nds cheap on 60 days trial with money back guar- 
questions of any American Rifleman subscriber. You are | antee. D. Scott, Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 
under no obligation in —_— for this sample. The ~ 
American Rifleman. Dept. 5 = Building, Washing- | SPRINGER’S EXCLUSIVELY, Describe kind wanted, 
ton, D 12-tf all papers . Guaranteed, very reasonable. Springer 
Spaniel Kennels, Ida Grove, Iowa. 
FINE REGISTERED Dachshund puppies for sale. 
WHITEMAN CHECKING TOOLS Standard set com- Dachshund Kennels, Versailles, Ohio. 


plete for plain checking $3.50. Improved set complete 


for — and fancy checking $5.00. Special gun smith 
set equipped with sm 
cradle $350 d. RB. 


Wellsville, Ohio’ 


$6.00. Whiteman checking 


Whiteman, 1122 Buckeye Ave., 








srainees SPANIELS Our Specialty—Registered. 
N. Watson, Smiths Mill, Minn. 


ra INED RABBIT & BEAGLE Hounds. Ed. 
Cold Spring, Ky. 








Leichtle, 


ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, Registered, catalog 10c. 
Challenger Kennels, Box 1027, Jackson Center, Ohio. 


BEAGLE PUPS—Purebred; bred to Hunt. Hopewell 
Beagles, Tiffin, Ohio. 2-6 


COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES, black beauties, 
Dugger Kennels, La Junta, Colo. 








eligibie 
1-3 








GREAT DANE REGISTERABLE puppies. Reasonable. 
Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 12-4 
ENGLISH AND IRISH setters and springer spanic! 


pups for sale. Fred McGough, Pine River, Minn. 








10 BROKEN RABBIT HOUNDS. Prices reasonable. 
Dewet Welsh, Mayport, Pennsylvania. 
$8.50, females $7.50. Filad 


BEAGLE PUPS, males 
Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 
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They Mailed 


pap omer 4 They Mailed 
the Coupon 


the Coupon 


jf You Can Easily Win Your 
Sporting Equipment—FREE | 


bY Fda go a gun, fishing tackle, or any item of outdoor equipment 
‘VY made by concerns advertising in this magazine, requires only the 
effort of showing this copy to your sportsmen friends. Below is a suggested 
list of guns, indicating the small number of subscriptions needed to earn 








8 i r . " ae 
- 4 ian of each one. You will never get a gun more easily than by boosting OUT- ~ 
li! : says—''l had DOOR LIFE. i M. Feltner, 3 
» trouble in sel- : f ‘ : AY» a ' 
g the 34 sub- You need not decide definitely on any premium till you fame say Gee 
riptions, _earn- have earned it and you may change to another premium an’ ke " guaion: 


zg a Remington 
Model 10A Pump 
gun In fact, 
after showing the 
magazine to my 
friends, it prac- 


my subscriptions 
for the 23A Sav- 
age Sporter and 


or order a cash commission refunded at any time. But it 
helps us if we know what premium you have in mind. 


Renewals count the same as new subscriptions and the easy renewals of the Model 24 
. Remington Auto. 


I had no difficulty 


the orders you now secure should win an annual prize for you year after 








tically sold itself : 7 or § had no Gift ; 
and { am sure all year. Once your friends have become accustomed to receiving OUTDOOR oy buatie ont i 
the subscribers -c é ph ean hag = gt FE 2 
will enjoy reading LIFE regularly, they will readily renew. ocala fishing frier ond 
; earning two fine 
nal rifles.” 
“+48 
RIFLES Subscript'* a | 
Requires 
1 f 
stions R.A 19 
Subscript! — se Model 54N 195 = | 
Rewitge | Witchener Lakeeye Takedown 13 
7 ie eeeter, Mode Model 90- 
C inne | 40.. : 34 Winchester, *Y Sneater, Mi 16 
Mo ‘ s ee *{ Savage Bolt, Model er ech Rifle .17 22 Wincheste nec. 14 
o test o to- avage Lever, © 1919, Mate 22 Reming, 12-A omatic 
_ ge - — R.A wate a * Model 23-2) B. 16 22 Remi eon Long Rifle, auton 18 i Site “as 
; , ‘ 97 Savage Pot’. Model 45-%: ° 22 Rem! 15-A ..44 awaii, says—" 
ing subscriptions 22 Savase vSporter, | action, “5 | 24-A..- >: n, Model 4 34 abe . 
for your magazine 215-20 Savage para slide = ‘ 15 Mees 2-20 Reming Bolt Ext - pace gy FT 
wat | M4 a oe 22 Savas * iaible Loading Re 9 Remington : lodet matic Single Sho 12 and it is even been 
hi é y > “os : » Loe : n ‘ »peater ‘ 
Browning Auto- 9 Sevens 70 Vie e .* — 22 7° er Pneumatic ye x ? ter than _I ex- 
matic and $35 in " geet «= 7 Favorite err veerett 22 VSer Johnson Safety, pected. ome 44 
S - € > . ganen rE” ‘ r Subscriptions i 
cash. It required 22 Stevens 5 Bolt Action ae were so easy to { 


only a few hours 
extra for I got 
most of my sub- 
scriptions here in 
the store.” 











at RohE wo 02? 
2? Sirester Model 54 Bo 





















spiptions 
Subse wuired 
le 40 

37 


12 Ga. Doub 








secure that it only 
took a few spare 
hours after work 
to earn this beau- 
tiful gun. Every- 
one admires it. 


“+4 





Subscriptions achester, 
Required Model +4 Winchester = ** Winchester, \ 
yauge 2 
a TT sr Mogel . Me povere 18 
Parer V HE, with ejector 1.38 | Takedow 556” any gauge... 9°") 32 
Parker Trojan .---- 3 soos’ "ao | Stevens N $ vage M« el 26 D ubl Kt 
Parker rreee super *y 12 Gauge $8 Hammerless, Vow 13 
Ithaca Neo. Fe aed Benes 7 ip earn yA Iver Johnson Range D« yuble . 7 
oon Field _ . . 5 od 47 Weste oe Sir g lo 12 44 
thacé *."Grade.---: ctor ts Iver JO , Jet 
= wg = Grade, genes by Baker “Batavig ve a). 10 
A. L. Shriner. of Fox Sterling worth, with ejector: eee 38 l slever Hammerless Single 33 
5 mga on says— Foe Snage Browning Automatic ‘gsdel Lefer Smith en 63 Wm. H. King, of 
sure was a min, oo oe ‘ a oes ‘ > Ki 
¢ Brown Auto. 1 th Ide : Fatty Colo., says — 
‘ anene and a a os Remington ie iced L. & Soh Trap Getter Gun, Com 18 am herewith en- 
cinch to get the 1 - Pump, 34 1 ble Game parrels.---"** closing a snapshot 
ibscriptions for \l- ngton 5° Mar é 4\0 s€ : 
f Remi 1 ee 22 and of myself and the 
your fine maga- 12 Gauge a a Pump Model , bination -“~ fine y Savage 
ine. The _ boys y oe Remington vee Supersporter that 
njoy reading it 20 ; ie you gave me for 
nd the premiums s 17- pISTOLS securing 28 subs. 
I received were S I very much en- 
A oe om, REVOL R ns joy getting sub- 
specially the .33 Subscriptio” scriptions for 
Winchester Require’ OU DOOR 








a 38-40, -42--* 








HE LONG list of loyal friends of 


Eran es 


LIFE in my spare 


scriptions ion, -32-2U» ‘nial Po- rial : 
Su Required Colt Single ile Action, OMNIS 22 cnsomaden 
. Poe . 4 38 BD > 38 é 

2 ’ matic --- 12 . 32-20, + Police 38 8 al - 
22 Colt T argc <a 14 | . ey. Military & Por shot ai 
25 Cott Automatic. Ol aweom — 
32 Co’ . romatic - .- omatic 2 
‘45 Colt Au Super .38 Aut 
Colt’ s New = 

SEND COUPON FOR DETAILS 





J. Knepper, of OUTDOOR LIFE, who have earned | Srbecrigtion Pepestment. | 
io, says—“Re- sporting equipment premiums, includes | 111 £. Hitt St., Mount Morris, Ill. | 
— ‘pea a lawyers, doctors and successful business Please send me, without obligation, a receipt book, | as. Burnett, of 
vs after mailing men. There is no finer type of man than | order blanks and information on earning a | thoes wg Pa ; 


subscriptions 
1 it sure is a 
iuty, actual 


the average sportsman, no more enjoy- 
able work than meeting anglers and 
hunters whose personal hobby is the 








says—‘“I must 
say I found it 
very easy to get 
my 45  subscrip- 


e consumed in 

uring subscrip- same as yours. Any outdoorsman will | Name..........ccccccccccucucecuccccccccccee | — took 
S stems varl ladly give you a list of his personal | time—in fact, the 
nt. Wish to riends who are fishing and hunting ! street.........cccccccceececceececeececcesee | magazine sold it- 
nk you for the enthusiasts and in that way you can | | out. it was more 
Nn Eg 3 4 build an endless chain of prospects who | Ee er ey ND aad ce a | ry lendid "Win. 
ding it.” will enjoy our magazine. a a a es a a a es ce ae es ms cee es oe es ee ed chester.”" 


ee 











“What a man, Jimmy, 
what a man! Why, Fred 
went huntin’, too, and he 
didn't get nothin’.” 


“Well, you see, Fred didn't 
use Kleanbore cartrid- 
ges and he hasn't got a 
Remington rifle.” 


Hunters everywhere agree with Jimmy, that you'll get more game with 
Remington firearms and Kleanbore ammunition. Whether it’s .22’s for 
small game and pests, high power cartridges for big game, or shotgun shells 
for wild fowl and upland shooting — Kleanbore’s superior accuracy and 
dependability will give you the edge on shooters who choose their ammu- 
nition less wisely. And it’s the same with rifles and shotguns for every 
purpose—if it’s a Remington, it will outshoot the field. 

Your dealer sells Remington firearms and Kleanbore ammunition. Write 
for circulars on the type of gun that interests you. Address: Remington 
Arms Works, 812 Barnum Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 







Model 34 Bolt 
Action Repeater. 


Chambered to take ? 
without adjustment emington, 
.22 Short, .22 Long 
and .22 Long Rifle, regular 
and Hi-Speed cartridges 
Wonderfully accurate for 


small game, pests or target shoot- 


ing. Price, $14.60 including tax. 2 y J CART RIDGES j 


You'll find that Kleanbore .22’s are more stable than others under changes in tem- . 
perature and humidity. That's because of a new, patented, non-mercuric priming 
mixture. They give you this great advantage in addition to their superior accuracy. 
And they're the original non-corrosive cartridges that keep rust and pitting out of 
the barrel. You can get Kleanbore .22's in Short, Long, and Long Rifle sizes. Sil- 
vadry (ungreased) and Lead Lubricated bullets come in both regular and Hi- 
Speed cartridges. For extra shocking power use hollow point bullets. 
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